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Yl INTRODUCTION. 

Tlic writer desired to see things as they were ; to Tisit the Old 
World — not to gaze npon crowned heads, or mingle in the circles 
of wealthy nobles and an oppressive, purse-proud aristocracy — but 
to visit the people, and form his own opinion of their condition, 
sufferings and wrongs. He has expressed himself freely, and en- 
deavored to give to those who may read his unpretending letters 
precisely the impressions made upon his own mind by a hasty 
glance at what came before him. His time was short, and he made 
the best possible use of it He may have made many mistakes ; 
and, if so, no one can regret this more than himself. If he has 
wounded the feelings of an English brother, it was not intentional ; 
the fault was in the matter commented npon ; the sin, if any, he 
will hasten to confess. 

One word more : The writer does not come before the public as 
a teacher, nor in the usual garb and character of an author. He 
attempts no dissertation upon political economy, no labored review 
of the constitutions and codes of the various governments of the 
lands through which he passed, no labored analysis of the causes 
of the "decline and fall of empires," — in short, he seeks to appear, 
not as a philosopher, but as a " looker on " upon scenes and things 
which flitted before him, and as a familiar correspondent with 
friends at home. And if these letters shall gratify those friends, or 
fill with healthful pleasure a leisure hour, or relievo for a brief time 
a heart pressed by a weight of care^ or awaken sympathy for those 
whose lot has not fallen to them in places so pleasant as ours, or 
increase gratitude to the Giver of all good for this our " goodly 
heritage," the result will gladden the heait of their sincere friend, 

THE AUTHOB. 

RonusT, Skpt. 13» 1861. 
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LETTER I. 



Smp B. C. WmHxop, oir NswiouxMin, I 
Juit2,]860. ; 

My Deab S : 

I NBXD not tell you, philosopher as jon are, how myste- 
riously a single and often simple thought will take posses- 
sion of the mind, v% et armiSf and with wonderful tenacity 
maintain its position against all reasoning, all testimony, all 
passion, until at last a ample fact steps into the arena, 
when, lo, the intruder flies without show of resistance, or 
so nmch as the shadow of apology. And this is antici- 
pated pleasure. Now you must know, man ami, that the 
sea has ever been to me an object of intense and absoibing 
interest. Tales of the sea I read with indescribable intM^ 
est when a mere child ; and how I longed to behold the 
sea ; and well do I remember the first yiew I had of it. 
I had travelled all day, and put up my weary beast at 
night-fidl, and settled myself comfortably in my home for 
1 
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the night, when a distant and indistinct mnrmur, a sap- 
pressed moan, ML upon my ear. On inqniring, I was told 
it was the sea ! I at once resolved to follow the sound ; 
and I travelled on foot three miles, until, at last, rising a 
slight eminence, the sea burst upon me in all its glorious 
beauty. It was overpowering ; I sat down and gazed upon 
it, listening to its sublime music, as it 

" Song the deep, profound, eternal bass in nature's anthem, 
And made mnsic such as pleased the ear of God," 

until the evening shadows mildly admonished me of the 
necessity of retracmg my footsteps. Smile not at this, ye 
who have been reared on the sea shore, who have played 
from infancy with its crested billows, and sunk to repose 
under its soothing hum. Is it to you mysterious that a 
first view of such an object should fill the soul with such 
indescribable emotions ? Thousands of you have grown up 
in the smoke and din of a city, wilihout ever seeing the sun. 
rise or set. Shake off dull sloth, for once, and look upon 
this glorious spectacle, as the god of day rolls up, either 
from his humid ocean bed, and marches forth from his 
chamber behind some wood-crowned hill, or as he wraps 
hjb scarlet mantle about him and sublimely sinks to rest 
when he has accomplished his day, and then you will 
appreciate the feelings of a simple child of nature who 
wept when he first saw the greatest of God's works. Yoxi 
will not wonder, then, that to cross this wide waste of waters 
should be an object of strong desire with me. 
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Well, the day came at last, and I was to realuse my 
fondeet hopes. My baggage was aboard, passengers were 
hurrying in, hands were shaken, cheeks kissed, eyes rained 
tears, the pilot was aboard, the word was given, " cast off 
the &8tB, run up the jib," and the good ship " B« G. Wm* 
tfarop" swung off from the wharf. We were afloat! top- 
sails were hoisted, tacks hauled home, and off she started 
for a race of 3,000 miles I Two hours took us down out* 
dde " the Gfraves,'^ her course was set east south-east, and 
the pilot boat Phantom run up to us, sent a small boat, ili6 
pilot, wishing us a good run, swung himself into her, pulled 
away, and we are cut off &om the New World. The 
breeze was light, and the eur&ce of the water smooth, but 
bj the time darkness came upon us the goodly dty of 
Boston, with her tall spires and lofly dome, was below Uie 
horisson. I felt a sadness stealing over me, and repeatin§ 
the Iines» 

*My native land, good night," 

I went below and '' turned in ; " but not to sleep, for the 
boards on which I lay were well seasoned, and, per conse- 
<|uence, not so soft as green ones would have been ; and, 
moreover, as the adipose matter on my skeleton is in the 
minus quantity, the prominent points thereof came in imr- 
pressive proximity with the bottom of my crib. My sad 
dilemma had three horns, and on Ihese I hung, shifting my 
position like a skilful dialectician, from one to the other — 
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and all tihe wbOe endeayoring to quote some lines from the 
"Baidof Avon," 

" Sleepi gentle sleep, how have I frighted thee ; " 

bat I eonld get no farther, for exident enough was it to the 
most obtuse intellect how I had frightened her — I had 
not the '* appHances and means to boot " to win her to mj 
couch I and so I turned, and tossed, and groaned — and 
finally turned out. But it is due to '* Tndn Sc Go." that 
this matter be explained, lest not only sleep be frightened 
from my couch, but a stampede should take place among 
&e dollars now wending their way to their pockets. 

I had not made up my mind to take this packet until tiie 
day she was adyertised to sail, and then &e state rooms 
were all taken up, except a small one. This I took all to 
myself; but on this yery day Bey. Mr. Thurston, of Maine, 
came up to take passage for Europe, and he could not go in 
this ship unless I gaye him a part of my cuddy ; this I joy- 
fdlly did, both for his sake and my own, for a compagnon 
du voyage with whom one is acquainted is a blessing not to 
be lightly esteemed. By dividing our mattresses after the 
first night wo got on admirably. Father Thurston is a very 
sociable and agreeable companion, and I regarded it as a 
.providential interference that he should be thus thrown 
into my company for this long, monotonous voyage. 

Let us return : Our first dinner found the table filled ; 
seven English passengers, (four ladies and three gende- 
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men,) wiih hnr American, the Captain and lus lady; 
make np the company in the cabin. By a canons kind of 
affinity attraction, one side of the table was filled with 
Americans, same of whom happened to be yankeesi We 
had two yonng men who, wiih their &ther, had come over 
in tiie steamer Asia fonr weeks before, to see the eoutUry^ 
with a Tiew to taking np Aeir residence in it. FiUed to the 
lips wiih tiie fro& of royaUy, they hurried on fimn Boston 
to Borlington, Yt., and thence to Hamilton, Canada, saw 
ike country^ ** made notes of it," hurried back to Boston, 
the &ther getting back in season to take the Asia on her 
retam trip, and^the sons with ns. And such a country ! 
not a decent thing in it. "Why, sir," said one of the 
ladies, (an aunt and a niece who came with them,) '' we 
have not seen a joint of roast beef on ihe table since we 
came to Boston!" "But," said I, "madam, it is our 
custom to place these dishes on the side table, and senre 
them as they are called for ; did you call, madam, for tihese 
articles? " '* La, no ; we saw nothing but a little hash." 
" Americans, madam, are not so ostontatious ; there is less 
glitter and tinsel and more of the gold ; less flourish of plato 
and livery and servants and m<»re of the substantial. At 
what house did you stop, madam ? " The elder of the 
young men replied, " We went first to tiie Adams House, 
and then after a week to the Marlboro'." And no roast 
meat at either? And now think of that These green 
ones go home (if I do not cure them by the way) and 
publish all abroad, that in America they never eat roast 
1* 
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meaii, but lire on '' a little hash I " Thus we are oarien* 
faired by the toorista of the Old World, who eome amoi^ 
OS with the least poesible knowledge of their own coontiy, 
and less of any other, prejudieed, bigoted, and stupid, their 
aristocratic ol&ctories snuffing vulgarity and barbarian on 
every Inreeae, their associates while with us but fleecing 
cabmen and saucy bootblacks, and then returning, report, 
*' the Americans are a vulgar people, and live on hoih /" 
Now these young men had seen no part ef England but 
their own county and the city of London, and so deplora- 
bly ignorant were they of the geography of our country as 
to suppose that they had seen the most of ^t when they had 
passed through Massachusetts and Vermont into Upper 
Canada ! I took a map of the United States, one day, and 
Sfveading it upon the table endeavored to give them some 
idea of the extent of territory which they had not seen« 
They opened their eyes in wonder : ^' Possible ! great coun- 
try — must see it — wish we had stopped longer — shall 
return," &c. 

An amusing incident occurred at the table one day, illus- 
trating the prejudice of some foreigners against every thing 
American. A piece of fine cheese lay before us ; taking 
the knife, I said, '' Shall I cut you a bit of cheese, Mr. 
P.? " ** No," said he ; " «?« never eat cheese with pie 
or pudding, and then, it is not eatable — you^ll see cheese 
when you reach England !" "Sut this is fine cheese," 
said I ;" it is delicious." He tasted it. " Not fit to eat." 
'* But this may be an English cheese." " Not a bit of it 
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— you'll see cheeae." '* Captain," said I, " where iras 
this eheese porchasedt " He appealed to Ihe steward-^ 
** Lirerpooly sir/' You should have seen our side of the 
table. If these upstaii» are not older when they reach 
England, then there is no power in time ! 

But I have wandered a litde ; but such is spraif ; let us 
return to 

THB BECKONING. 

Your readers are all aware that when an individual ven- 
tures out upon the sea^here is something else to pay beside 
the money for his passage. Here an independent power 
holds dominion, and no certificate from ship proprietors, nor 
passport from the Honorable Secretary of State, can bar 
these claims. 

I said at our first dinner the table was well filled ; the 
next day, however, there were some empty seats. It was 
whispered around that the Old Man of the Ocean was on 
board, and was taking tickets, and, sure enough, we soon 
heard the responses to his inquiries in a number of the 
state rooms. lu some cases the demand was at once met 
without a word of demur, but there was a number of Yan- 
kees on board, and with characteristic caution, and an eye 
to the adage, '" a penny saved," &c., they haggled with 
the old fellow for a reduction of the bill. 

But, inexorable as Shylock, he insisted on immediate and 
full payment ; and he usually carried his point. There was 
one case on board that ought to have moved a stone — an 
old English lady who had been in the States three years, 
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and waB now rotuming ; she seemed to have fidlen moiAj 
into the old chap's debt, for not a day of the voyage bat 
she was dunned. I ooald acconnt for this only in one 
way ; with true pride and prejudice she longed for the flesh- 
pots of home. '"Indeed," she would exchiim, " she hoped 
soon to see some beef and mutton, for she had not seen any 
since she had been in the States." 

I fancied I could hear the old collector mutter, as he 
laid his finger on his nose, 'Til fit her to enjoy it!" 
Now, all this time, I, that is to say, your present corres- 
pondent, was either reclining upon the transom, reading, or 
walking the deck and laughing in my sleeve, as coie and 
another were walked up *' to the captain's office to settle," 
for as yet I had denied all knowledge of any dium of old 
Nep. upon me, and in vain did the old man hold up before 
my eyes certain little slips of parchment on which were 
simply written, ** I. 0. U.," with a long mark as a signa- 
ture. I blustered, and affirmed them to be vile forgeries ; 
albeit I was conscious that I had passed his turnpike many 
a time and oft, and the obliging old gentleman had always 
passed me along, as one of the corps editorial is passed 
upon our nulroads, with a single '' all right, sir," and I had 
not dreamed that all this time he had been treasuring up 
these items and reserving them for a future, final, and 
furious reckoning. But I resolved to stand out, and, 
assuming the independence of one who has been through 
chancery, I bluffed him off for a number of days ; but at 
each visit he looked more thunderingly at me ; I also &n- 
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eied I beard something about '' unfathomed caves," '* dark 
depths," — '' my officer, John Shark." Bat I had no 
fear, bat ate, and drank, and slept, as osoal. But it is in 
vain for a debtor to endeavor to stave off the day of reck- 
oning, or to think '' to sleep and forget his poverty ; " it 
will come at last. On Saturday, the old grumbler came on 
board in a terrible passion, storming and raving like a Jew 
robbed <^ his rights ; he was accompanied by an officer, 
.^Ekdus, whom he ordered to seize this luckless wight at once 
and off with him. Matters were growing serious, and I 
endeavored to put him off by compromising the matter ; in 
Tun — he had something else to do beddes following a 
delinquent debtor so long, and then, giving me a texrible 
blow in the head, he brought me to my hands and knee*, 
and then, Q, man ami, you should have seen me meeting 
old claims ! and all this time the old grisly beard stood by, 
saying, ''a good fellow — knew you were honest— -hard 
to submit, eh? — no one likes to part with deposits — 
bard, but &ir," and then, when the fall tale was made up, 
the dd curmudgeon offered to treat me with a glass olsaU 
watery and then slipped out of the cabin window, laughing, 
aind saying, " you'll do." Such was the effect of this 
visit upon me that I could not hold up my head in com- 
pany tat three days ; it was mortifying to be dunned so 
before strangers. But it is over now, and Nep. and 
myself are on the best terms possible, only I can see a sly 
curl in the comer of his mouth, when he comes on board, 
which seems to say, '^ You'll be older." 
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There is litde in a voyage across the Adantic interesting 
either to the voyager or the reader of his jottings ; nothing 
occurs to create interest. Our first SabbaUi was very 
stormy, and we could have no retigions service on deck; 
bat we have had each day prayers in the cabin, and most of 
the passengers have attended with ns. Our second Sabbath 
was a beautiful day, with light winds ; we saw on this day 
seventeen s^, all large ships but two. Eev. Mr. Thurs- 
ton preached on deck to a goodly company. A number of 
Catholics listened with attention. We have on board, crew 
and passengers, in all, eighty souls. When the weather 
permits we have evening prayers on deck, and a good 
number attend. Our third Sabbath found me sick with 
dysentery and unable to sit up, so that Mr. Thurston 
preached again ; but the attendance was thin, owing to the 
unfavorable state of 1^6 weather. 

We are now out three weeks ; we hoped to reach Liver- 
pool in twenty days from Boston ; but we have had so many 
calms, that our progress has been slow ; yet this, so &r, 
has not been a long passage ; to-morrow we hope to be in 
the channel. 

Land ho ! Joyful cry after being so long at sea ; and 
yet, we cannot say we have been long, — only twenty days. 
We aro permitted at last to catch a glimpse of auld Ire- 
land ; but it is so thick that our view is indistinct. 

All this day we have been just moving and no more — > 
light breezes or dead calms. But we have had an incident. 
Just at sunset we saw a boat on our larboard bow steering 
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direedy f(nr vs, with but UtUe wind, bat assisted by oars. 
She was scxm within hailing distance, and we saw she con- 
tained six images in the shape of the genus homo. One of 
them stood np in the stem sheets, and while his rags, like 
pennons, flattered in the breeze, he hailed, '* Sheep a hi." 
" Aye, aye," answered oar mate. ** What sheep is ye ? " 
" K. C. Winthrop,^' said the mate. ** Where do ye come 
fifom?" "Boston." "What's the state of the coanthry?" 
" All qaiet." By this time oar visitors were along side, 
and sach a looking set of haman bipeds we never before 
saw. We threw them a rope, and two of them came on 
board. They had aboat a peck of small potatoes, which 
we boaght, and some small fish. We learned that we 
were off Baltimore, Ireland. I desired to go ashore with 
these fellows, as they ofl^red to carry me in, nine miles, for 
five dollars, and pass throagh Ireland and on to Liverpool. 
Bat oar captain said I shoald never see land, and so he 
vetoed my plan. We gave these fellows all the old clothes 
we coold master, a qaantity of tobacco, and a bottle of 
ram, and sent them off. Alas, poor Ireland, whose line of 
coast we have been dimly viewing to-day, what wretched- 
ness is thine ! What has the gospel of Christ done for 
these men ? What have their priests done for them? De- 
graded them still more than they were. Yoa may charge 
this apon government as long as yoa please, bat the dififer- 
ence in the condition of the inhabitants of the Mnih and 
Shuth of Ireland claims another soarce for their ills ; and 
that most be their religion. It is without enterprise — 
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witibout spirit — without power ; it teaches submission to 
priests and monks, and no more. And4his process breaks 
down the spirit, and strangles hope. When will the day 
of her redemption come ? Not, I fear, until a change 
comes in her church relations. « 

But I bid you good night, and seek my crib and sleep. 



LETTER II. 



My Dear S- 



On the night of the 20th of July, 1850, 1 was lying ott 
the cabin floor of the fine ship B,. C. Winthrop, Captain 
Sampson, master, striving to catch some sleep. I was on 
the floor, because my state room was so close, and I was so 
nervous, I wanted room to roll; and a narrow box, two 
feet wide, yckped a berth, afforded no fitting opportunity 
for so delightful exercise. Well, there I lay ; rolling to 
one side I brought myself against the partition of the 
cabin ; rolling to the other side, and I was mixed up with 
the lege of the table, which, being screwed down, could not 
get out of the way. 

It was now not far from midnight, and the ship was not 
far from midway of the Irish Channel, and between Holy- 
head and " the Skerries," or about sixty miles from Liver- 
pool. We had now been almost four days in the Channel, 
and still it was calm — a dead calm. Smooth as a mirror 
was the water by day, and bright by night with the dancing 

light of the smiling skies above us. Friend S , were 

2 13 
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you ever there ? I mean not in the Irish Channel, hut at 
sea, in a long, lingering, monotonous calm ? How, at such 
time, one would willingly wrestle widi a hurricane, or smile 
in the face of a tempest ! Twenty-four days from Boston ; 
ox more than we had reckoned upon! Alas, it was 
** reckoning without our host ! " 

But let me return. As I lay there, between sleeping 
and waking, now dreaming of storms, and now contriving 
a small steam engine to be placed in the '* run " of sailing 
ships, widi a screw wheel astern, I imaged I heard a 
sound like the distant blowing of a grampus, or the deep, 
stertorous breathing of an asthmatic; and soon I heard 
** voices of the night ; " and then we struck something; but 
how this could be was a puzzle, as we were lying still, and it 
did not occur to a man half asleep that pos^bly something 
might have struck us. But something evidently was the 
matter, for there was hurrying to and fro, and confusion, 
and creaking of blocks, as the yards were squared round; 
and in a few moments the second officer put his head into 
the captain's state room, and sung out, ** Steam tug along 
side, sir." Ah, good news! I saw through it, now. I 
recollected the day before the scene off Holyhead ; our 
captain had been hanging out some little strips of bunting, 
of various colors ; and then, looking through a glass, I had 
seen, on the highest point of Holyhead, some great wooden 
arms, moving up and down, like some doughty politician, 
sawing the air with his awkward arms ; and heard them say 
ihey were telegraphing. Yes, thanks to science and art — 
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to the men wlio do Head work — to Captain Marrjatt, fer 
bis system of marine telegraph. Our pleasant captain 
had, by three little flags, told the man on the top of Aa 
mountain of Holyhead to haste and tell the agent of 
'' Train & Co.'s " packet line, who was atdng in his oflSoey 
No. 5 Water street, Liverpool, that the packet ship B. 0. 
Winthrop was becalmed in the Channel, and to send down 
a steam tug to tow her up to the dock. The agent, in ten 
minutes, had the infonnation, and writing a line, sent his 
man to the office <^ the '' Steam Tug Co.; " and in tea 
minutes more, the little black, snorting Hercules was dadi- 
ing down the Mersey, to find the sb&p dengnated ; andy 
among many others, he knew her by her lights ; and, my 
sleepy reader, this was what struck us, and disturbed my 
di^aming. And now a di^t ripple is heard under the 
cabin windows, indicating progress; and the dull puff, 
puff, away ahead, indicating power. I will e'en sleep 
again, and lot matters work ; for it is dark, and I can see 
nothing, and am weary of deck-walking, albeit there is true 
poetry in it. Mynheer Doctor, when you have passed the 
ordeal of searsickness, and the winds are all steeping-* 
MAxi& and Zephyrus, and Boreas and Auster, with all the 
lesser gods and goddesses of the genus i?6n<u«-^when the' 
huge ship lies, like a struck leriathan, rolling, in his last 
ag[my, from side to mde, in the long, unsleeping oceui 
swell — the rising and falling of old Ocean's bosom in his' 
heavy sleep, breathing — when aU but the watch on deck 
are '^turned in/' and he is so^nd asleep <m the Ibrecastle, 
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and die man at the wheel dreams of '* home and all its 
pleasures "«» when the skies are cloudless, and seem to 
have brought millions of new lights just for this occasion — 
then to wrap yonrself in your ample Scotch maud, and, 
stealing out upon the deck, pace back and forth for an 
hour, alone with Gk)d and night : O, this is poetry ! How 
thought expands! how the heart swells! how the past 
comes crowding around you, with all its scenes of psun and 
pleasure ! Faces you have not looked upon for many years, 
and will never agam this side the dim future, seem to smile 
iqpon you oyer the taffiniil, from behind the almost motion- 
leas sails, and out of the companion-way ; all around you 
they gather, and you hear the well remembered tones ; old 
household words are filling your ears, and sanctified mem* 
cries your heart; and nothing there is around you — no 
fflght nor sound to distract your thought or disturb your 
soul. O, glorious hours! precious scenes! Here is the 
poetry of feeling. One such hour is worth a life among 
brick walk, and in the noise, and hum, and confusion of a 
crowded city. Poetry in a city I impossible ! What man 
ever either felt or wrote it in a noisy, dirty, crowded city ? 
I got a little sleep toward morning; but as soon as it 
was light, we all hurried up on deck to see England ; for 
we were in sight of England — old England — <' merrie 
En^^and " — - land of the brave old hearts of oak, and 
roast beef — land of the Puritans, and plum puddings-— 
land of mtgeaty , and mutton chops — great in her littleness, 
^ad little in her greatness ; tears and taxes, wealth and 
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voe ; rdwtocU witbout labor, and labor witihoat raimd*— 
wbose benevolenee is world-wide, and a world of fergotten 
BtuTelingis at homo — our £Ulier-laad, yet the soeoe ai cm 
persecution and boiushment. England I there, just on our 
larboard bow — a low line of coast, running on fiir ahead, 
half hidden by smoke and mist And now we see it, bat 
with different emotions. There is a Scotdi gentleman and 
his intelligent lady, who have resided four years in Soath 
America, and are now going home. The hills and lakes of 
*' auld Scotland " are the principal images in their minds 
as ihej gave on the dim outiine of England. Here is a 
group^ of two gentlemen and two ladies — relations, who, a 
few weeks since, ran over to America to see the eounky. 
Th^y came, they saw, they were satisfied, and now were 
rejoicing to see the shores of old Ihgland. Here is another 
group, AinericaQS, and they are ezeUed with a first view 
of the landed so many stirring scenes and ndf^ty events. 
On the forward deck are some forty <Mr fifty returning emi- 
grants — Scotch and Irish — some mk of the new worldi 
some returning to yiut friends, and others to take friends 
out with them to the *' land of milk and honey." On the 
ri^t hand lies Wales, and we ace running akmg close to 
the coast. The I<^y mountidns are looking down upon us 
in solemn grandeur. There is old Snowdon, the highest 
^iountain in Wales, whose hoaiy head is now bright in the 
rays ol the rising sun. There, just cm our quarter, lies the 
island of Anglesea, separated from the main l»i^ q£ Wales 
)>y the Menai Straits, over which has been Arown &Mt 
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wonderftd, iron, tubular bridge, the wonder of Ac age. 
One hundred and four feet above high water mark have 
these immense iron tubes, constructed of iron plates riveted 
together, been raised by mechanical forces, and dropped 
upon the great stone piers, in perfect safety ; and now im- 
mense trains of cars go thundering through them daily, car* 
rying a weight of hundreds of tons. 

We are now entering the mouth of the Mersey, and the 
diores are drawing nearer together. Low, level, and sandy, 
they do not strike one very favorably. It is Sabbath morn- 
ing — calm, bright, beautaful — and we are drawing near 
to Liverpool. Steamer after steamer comes up with and 
pafises us, loaded with passengers and freight; from Cork, 
Belfast, Dublin, Limerick, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, they 
come, dashing through the water. Thurteen passed us ioL 
about an hour. Now they begin to come from the other 
quarter, filled with masses of human beings, out on a 
pleasure excursion, to spend the Sabbath in some of the 
pleasant retreats about the Channel, and then back to 
recommence the heavy toil of the week. 

Look ahead I What is that — a mass of smoke, like a 
volcano ? It is Liverpool, just seen in the pitchy curtain 
hanging around it. Rapidly we came up with it, and in a 
short time this great commercial city lay before us. On 
We drove to our dock ; and while the clock is striking nine, 
We are striking the comer of the Waterloo dock. A masd 
of magnificent ships lies in these docks, which extend for 
four miles in front of the city. But this was a morning of 
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monming. All the American flags were at half maaL 
The mail steamer, which arrived the night before, had 
l)ronght the sad tidings that the President of the United 
States was dead. We went ashore saddened and heavy of 
heart. 

Liverpool is a city of 150,000 inhabitants. One-fourth 
part of all the commerce of the kingdom is found here. 
The streets are wide and clean, the shops elegant, and the 
buildings generally in good taste. But this city has come 
into existence by her commerce, and owes her present posi- 
tion mainly to the United States. In the reign of Queen 
Bess, the borough of Liverpool was too poor to pay taxes ; 
and a petition for abatement winds up thus : *' From your 
poor and oppressed subjects of the borough of Liverpool." 
Not so now ; her wealth abounds, and Liverpool rivals 
London. 

As soon as the ship was fairly docked, we started to find 
Dr. Baffle's church, as we had a strong curiosity to hear 
him preach. We soon found the church, in Duke street, 
but did not find the Doctor in the church ; but a nephew 
of his supplied his place. Some readers may remember 
that this was the church in which the eloquent Spencer min*" 
istered — a young and very promising man, who was re- 
garded as another Summerfield. His end, to human 
appearance, was untimely. He went to bathe, as usual, 
early one morning, and was found drowned. The present 
incumbent was called to fill his place. Any one, at all 
j6uniliar with the British pulpit, need not be told that 
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tbe Doctor has long eigoyed an enviable popolariiy anMog 
hb people ; but latterly bis health has fiuled aomewhat. 
He has become so corpulent as to be a burden to himself ; 
and, of course, he cannot move about among his people as 
formerly. His substitute gave us a good sermon from man* 
uscript. I looked to hear some fine specimen of choir sing- 
ings but I was happily disappointed. When the offidating 
clergyman gave out the hymn, a genUeman, semng that I 
was a stranger there, brought me a hymn book. A small 
choir commenced singing that fine old tune, Duke street, 
the whole congregation joining in with a will ; and it was 
like the ** sound of many waters ; '^ it was inspiring — so 
unlike our puerile style of anging in this country, where a 
score of individuals, who cannot appreciate the beautiful 
sendments of the hymns, troll them in tones which are 
mere exercises in rhythm and harmony, while the eongre* 
gation, with their backs turned upon the minister, labor to 
listen, while Gh)d's praise is being sung for them. (I may 
here remark, that I found the same good practice prevailing 
m all places where I worshipped while on my tour. I nn^ 
cerely hope the barbarous practice of exclusive choir sing- 
ing may soon be abolished in our churches.) 

We had a curiosity to see a specimen of the ** Hagged 
Schools '^ of England, and a gentleman whom we met in a 
Methodist chapel kindly offered to be our chaperon. At 
seven o'clock we accordingly started to find the place of 
gathering. A short walk brought us to the building in 
which one of these singukr gatherings was found. As we 
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entered the door, we found onrselves in a small hall, filled 
with rude benches, and almost half fall of children, from 
five or six years to fifteen. A clergyman of the Scotch 
Church was addressing the school with much energy. He 
seemed to have secured the attention of the children ; for 
all eyes were on him, only as occasionally some one, un- 
used to restraint, would begin to talk to a sitter^by, when 
the superintendent would stop, and threaten to turn him 
out, or go out himself, if he could not have order. And 
now for the scholars. They were just aa they came from 
ike streets, from the ditches, from the docks — unwashed, 
uncombed, almost undressed, 

*^ Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, nungle.'' 

Queiy : Had Shakspeaie ever seen a ragged school ! He 
could not have hit it more truthfully. But here waa mind; 
here was immortality ; here was work to be done, and work 
that would pay. Who can tell what splendid genius lies 
hidden under that coal dust ? who can tell whether those 
rags may not coyer mental machinery which shall yet jostle 
the world ? There they may not rise, for the permission is 
not granted ; but here, they may seek these shores ; and 
can you say, that a future judge, or member of Congress, 
or chief magistrate, even, may not be found among those 
dirty but bright little fellows ? I was really surprised at 
the ready and correct answers returned by many to the 
questions proposed. 
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This is a most beneficial moyement. A superintendent 
is hired to take charge of one or more schools. A call is 
then made upon young persons of both sexes to come in 
and spend an hour in gratuitous teaching. All children 
are then invited to come in just as they are ; if poor, or 
ragged, or friendless, or homeless, they are urged in, and 
taught. The instruction is mamly moral ! but I think 
reading is also taught. This nill exert a good influence 
upon the thousands of vagrant children whose home is in 
the streets of the great cities of England. But such a sys- 
tem can hardly be brought mto successful operation here, as 
our excellent system of common schools secures to all an 
opportunity for acquiring an education ; while our Sabbath 
Schools draw in the most of the juvenile population, except 
the Catholic, and those we cannot reach. Our vagrants are 
made up of this class. On the whole, I was much pleased 
with my visit, and said to myself, as I left, success to the 
** Bagged Schooh.'' 



LETTER III. 



Watzbloo Horn, Livbbpooi., ) 
Jolt 24, 1860. j 

Bro. S : 

After taking rooms at tbis hotel, we inquired of a 
waiter for a Metbodist cbapel, and learning tbat tbere was 
one near bj, we soon found it ; but no afternoon service 
was bold, the time being devoted to Sabbath School instruo- 
tion. This we feund to be one of the oldest chapels in the 
city, haying been built in 1790-1. Mr. Wesley was to 
have opened it, but he died just as it was completed, and 
Dr. Coke came down and performed the service. I had 
no sooner introduced myself as one of the family, than an 
aged brother asked, ** Do you know Bro. Caughey? Many 
a good sermon," said he, "has he preached in that pulpit.*' 
And here let me say, that in my excursions around in this 
vicinity, I find the members of the societies still breathing 
the fragrance of his memory, and expressing a desire to see 
him again, but not now ! The radicals, so called, have 
circulated the report that he is soon to revisit England. 

23 
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But let him remain at present at home. There is here at 
present great anxiety, and the approaching session of the 
Conference, to be held in London on the last day of this 
month, is anticipated with trembling. I was to-day con- 
versing with one of the circuit preachers in the city of Man- 
chester, and learned that some trouble is anticipated, and 
the end of the excitement relative to Dr. Dizon '' is not 
yet." He is snspected of cherishing strong sympathy with 
the reformers. I see, by the WesUyan Times, that the 
Doctor has recommended that the Conference eit with open 
doors, as our general custom now is, and that members have 
the right of trial by their peers, instead of the ''leaders^ 
meeting," and of an appeal to the '' district meeting," &c. 
Now this is not all smoke, though you must not take all the 
statements of the reformers without abatement. Bat 
nothing is more certain than this, that the people here are 
earnestly looking for redemption and advance, both politi- 
cally and ecclesiastically. " The hour is come ; " you see 
it, you hear it every where. Men speak of liious,! mean 
to us Americans, softly but sternly, ** That is to support 
the growing family thrown upon us," said a cab driver 
the other day, when something was said of a tax on car^ 
riage wheels of a certain height. There is a fearful under* 
swell, which, at no distant day, will break up through the 
rotten crust of a lordly aristocracy, as the billows rend the 
solid ice in the Arctic regions, sweeping it away with a roar 
of indignant scorn. So it be peacefully done, let it be 
quickly done I 
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A gentlemaii by the name of Pryde, whom I met at the 
chapel above named, took ns with him to his tralj prineely 
dwelling to tea. He informed us that the '' Blue Goat 
Hospital" soholars had a service in their ohapel, and 
reoommended it to us as a matter of interest. We put 
burselves under his direction, and soon found ouraelvea 
entering the court formed by the buildings occupied by 
the hosptalers. The chapel was a long hall, on one side 
of which were seats for visitors, and on the other for the 
scholars. 

Let me give you a brief sketch of the school. It was 
founded in 1708, by a benevolent individual, for the ben* 
efit of poor children, to the number of forty boys and ten 
girls. The applkant must be seven years of age, a resi- 
dent in the Liverpool parish, an oif^ian, or at least the 
&ther deceased. Donations have been made from time to 
time, until the number of scholars at the present time is 
three hundred and fifty ; two hundred and fifty boys, and 
one hundred ^Is. Every thing about the buildings is in 
the most perfect order. The dress of the boys is after the 
fii^on of the age in which the school was founded, and 
gives ihe name to it — the Bkte Ooat School. A Imig 
Quaker coat of blue, with trousers and vest of the same,; 
metal buttcms, a white cravat, with bands like a clergyman, 
and a round, blue cap without a visor — this dress on chit 
dren gives them a most uncouth appearance. We had not 
been long seated, when some two or three of the pupils 
came in, and one of them commenced phiying a slow volui'" 
3 
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taiy on the organ, when we immediately beard a dow and 

measoied tread upon tiie atwrway, and ihe cbildren came 

in two and two, close to each other, marching in beantifol 

Older ; they filed on before ns, paoing into their usual 

seats until all were m, and then at a ngnal from the head 

master, who sat in front, they took their seats. A lad 

about ten years ci age now went into the reading desk, and 

opening the prayer book, gave out with great solemnity and 

propriety a hymn, thus : •* Let us ring to the honor and 

glory of God a hymn,*' on such a page ; all the children 

joined in this most sweetly. The little chaplain then went 

through with all the eyening service of the Protestant Epis- 

copal Ohureh, without a mistake or blunder; the children 

aU chanting the responses. Then some twenty-five of them 

were catechized by one of the number. The children then 

left the hall in the same order as they entered, and repaired 

t6 the refectory bebw, where long tables were spread for 

supper. On each plate lay a large slice of good bread and 

a good piece of cheese, with a tumbler of milk. As they 

eame to the tables they stood back to them, until a little 

fdlow about eight years of age mounted a platform and said 

grace with great seriousness, when they seated themselves 

and fell too with a will. 

Now what was remarkable in this ezhibitioQ was, that 
threu(^ all this service I did not see a smile, nor one speak- 
ing to another ; not the least indecorum. A most severe 
toaining has reduced ihem to a state of discipline as perfect 
as the militaxy syston of Prussia. Indeed, it seemed to 
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ma (Jiat ill ihe vivacity and happineas of olnldliood had 
be«ii by some forcing process expelled firom them, and thej 
appfuired like a part of a former generata<Mi, who had 
shmtik up in the grave and were now galvanized into 
a mechamcal life. 

A few mornings after, I met them in the streets between 
si« and seven o'clock, taking their morning march with a 
band of really fine music, composed of members of thf 
lobool from eight to fourteen years of age, and I am snie 
H^j need not be ashamed of the performance ; but how I 
longed to cut the cords that bound them, and send tbeii| 
leaxapenng over the green! Such a system must be 
destructive to both mind and body. 

There is not much to be seen in this city, and travelleiv 
usually leave it immediately, and pass to some other points* 
Monday morning, at 11 o'clock, we took a steamer for 
JUmai Straits y in Wales, separating the isLind of Anglesea 
finom the main land. Our object was to see the igreat 
Tubular Bridge, the wonder of the age. We reached 
Bangor about 4, P. M. ; landed near the suspension bridge, 
and in a smart shower got into a horse^^art and rode up to 
the new bridge. The second tube for the second track is 
all completed except one tube, which is done and lies upon 
the shore ready to be floated and raised to its final position. 
It waA to be raised on the Thursday following our visit 
But how can I give you an idea of this wonderful structure, 
the greatest work of art (^ modem times ? 

Many of your readers may have seen a minute deserip- 
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tion of it published not long since in LittelPs Liymg Age. 
I was oompletelj misled by that article, as I sappoeed the 
tabe to be circular. When we speak of a tube, we always 
conceive it to be round, like a gun barrel; but it is 
square, being about a third higher than the 'mdth ; the 
sides single, but the top and bottcMU double plates of thick 
bofler iron riyeted together — the space between the parts 
about eighteen inches. 

Now imagine a tube of iron a hundred and ilfty feet 
long, made as strong as iron can make it, of sufficient sise 
to permit a locomotiye and a train of cars to pass through 
it, raised to a height of one hundred and four feet above 
high water mark; so high that the tallest ships in the 
llSnglish navy may pass under it ; and you have some fiunt 
idea of the greatness of this work. There are four tubes on 
each side, or track ; two of them, those next the shore, are 
built in their places by raiang staging, all the others are 
raised from the water. We walked out upon the top of. 
the bridge, and then went back a mile and took the cars 
and rode through it. The scenery around the Straits is 
magnificent. The mountains of Wales, rising in sublime 
grandeur on every hand, remind one of the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, while the cultivation of the vales 
and hillsides is carried to a high state of perfection. From 
the bridge we rode to the oldest city in the kingdom, 
Chester, the supposed residence of Noah ! By whom or 
when it was founded, history and tradition are silent. 

A Koman legion, the 20th, called the Victorious^ were 
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certainly stationed here, and the Ritons were deftttod 
under its walls bj the king of Northnmberlaad, in the year 
607. The walls are in a state of good pieservation, and « 
fine walk we had upon the top of them before the inhalifr* 
tants were stirring much ; the oireint of the wall is about 
two miles. The riyer Dee here separates England and 
Wales. This is by fiir the most interesting city to an anii* 
quanan in all England ; running back into remote antiquity* 
and preserying its ancient form and appearanoe. There is 
a tower on the wall, upon which the unhappy and erri«g 
King Charles I. stood and saw the Roundheads out up iod 
put to rout his army on the plam beyond. With, what 
iadeseribable emotions must he have seen his last h^^ mdl 
in mist and darkness; and yet he would not be wise I But 
we must remember this fiiet, he was trained and educated % 
king ; and the sentiment, '< the king can do no wrong," 
was mgraren upon his heart. The same system stiB pro* 
vails here ; from the time that the heir apparent to the 
throne can lii^, he is taught that he p ooaeMOO blood supo* 
rior to common mortals ; his in&Uibility is impressed upon 
his mind ; he must be addressed as '' your Boyal High-* 
ness." "Wm your Boyal Highness take pap r' <<WiU 
your Boyal Highness deep?^' He comes at last to bfh 
lieve himself a higher order of being, and when power is 
placed in his hands he will abuse it and become a tyraat 

Poor Charles I. i Cromwell did not oondescend even 
to say, " Will your Boyal Hig^bness haye your head cot 
eff? '* Nothing annoys an Amerkan so much 9» iim 
3* 
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oMselesft worship of royalty seen here. Why, I firighteaed 
a man the other day in Manchester by my assumption of 
qu4dity. I had applied for admission to a silk fisM^toiy, and 
was lefiised. *' Why," said the director to whom I ap- 
plied, "we refused Prince Albert's cousin!" "Why, 
man/* said I, " what of that — I am as good as Prince 
A.'s cousin." The fellow stared as though he expected to 
see some royal blood spirt from my nostrils ! 

The great object of attraction and interest here in Chea- 
ter is the Cathedral. This was ori^nally a monastery, 
and was built during the reigns of Heniy YI., YII. and 
Vni. The length is three hundred and seventy-two feet, 
the nave one hundred and seventy-five feet, the transept 
two hundred feet, the choir one hundred and ten feet ; the 
height of the tower one hundred and twenty-«even feet. 

This Cathedral has no monuments, but the dead of a 
date as early as 875 were brought here to be sheltered 
from the sacrilegious touch of the Danes. The floor is 
filled with the mute marble memorials of the unconscious 
sleepers. We attended prayers here in one of the chapels 
at 7, A. M., and the vastness of the place, the crowding 
memories of past ages, and the rolling echoes of the voices 
of the chanters, fiUed the soul with awe. Here kings and 
queens had knelt to worship, and the mailed and grim war* 
nor had marched through these aisles. The iron heels of 
Cromwell's Roundheads had rattled over these stones, and 
the marks of their battle-axes and halberds are still to be 
seen. The painted windows are exquidte, preserving all th^ 
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freshness of the original. The walls were hvSlt of hewn or 
fiiced red sandstone, and yet, snch has been tihe eflfect of 
time, in its steady sieg^ of ages, that the appearance (^ the 
wall on the ontside is that of rounded stones ! The streets 
are little changed, and the low, sharp roofed shops, with the 
gable end to the street, carry yon back for one thousand 
years, and you can easily fancy you see the groups of living 
beings thronging the doorways and driying their trades. A 
beautiful modem built bridge spans the Dee, with a single 
arch of one hundred feet. Our run through Wales was 
most interesting to us, as we caught a glimpse of much of a 
former age, though we had not time for minute inspection. 
We passed through Conway, a walled city, with a castle 
built by Edward I., called the '' castle hateher." It was 
interesting to spend only a few moments gazing upon such 
ruins. 

We saw two country seats of England's aristocracy, in 
Anglesea, as we sailed up the Straits of Menai. The first 
was the estate and mansion of Williams Bulkley, called here 
an Uarl! He had ground enough covered with trees to 
raise bread to sustain hundreds of England's starving 
children. 

Another is the mansion of the Marquis of Anglesea ; 
and a monument, a fluted granite column, stands on a 
height near the *' Britannia Bridge," in honor of this same 
Marquis I It seems the poor fellow lost one of his legs in 
a race for glory across the blood-wet field of Waterloo, and 
his country reared this pile to remind him of her gratitude 
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when he stuwpi paet it. This is ghry! Just across the 
Stnuts is seen the new and elegant oasde of Penryn, boiit 
and ooeapied by a gwtleman of that name, who is a oele* 
brated naturcUutf and spends much Ume and money in 
improving agrioultoral scienoe. 

But I am forced to stop ; only saying that I was most 
heartily glad when the ride from Menai Bridge to liver- 
pool was accomplished I 



LETTER IV. 



LiyiBPooL, Jvu^i 1860. 

Fbisnb S : 

In my last I gave joa some notes of things in Liver- 
pool, andjilkd my sheet ere I had eased my mind. Yon 
must kfiow, man ami, that when one travels in a strange 
knd he marks a tlioosand things which he would not notice 
at all at home, even if he saw their like : so with me. I 
came to see, and am determined to keep my eyes open— ^. 
to '* read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest," if dyspepq^ 
do not seize me, all things in general, and some things in 
particular. 

My first view of an JSngUsh Hotel, In the old histories 
and romances^ how often had I read of these homes of the, 
traveller, and associated with them foaming tankards, smok-. 
ing roast beef, bustling landlord and landlady, stage* 
coaches thundering up to the door, and the blast of the 
guard's horn, and confusion worse confounded, trunks and 
bandboices, and squalling babies, and treading on corns; 
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and grumbling &t men, &c. Well, I did not enter in this 
way at all; but quietly glided into the hall, without a 
particle of baggage, my kind condaotor presenting me to 
the landlord as Mr. So and So, and it was over — I was in 
an English hotel. 

A window, or aperture, opened from the hall into a little 
back-room, which serves as an office and keeping-room for 
the fiimily. At this window stands the " bar-maid," who 
takes your name, and selecting a room, rings for the cham- 
bermaid, who comes shuffling along, with an enormous 
ni|^t-cap on her head, with a border two or three inches 
wide, but neatly dressed : ** Show the gentleman to 26.'^ 
ABons, folbwing the maid, you are eooa ushered into your 
room. A curtained bed, a chest of drawers, a table with 
writing materials, a wash-stand with two deoatftdrs of 
water — O, Dickens, Boz, or whatever name you answer 
to, how you complained that in Yankeedom one could 
not get water to wash his face ! If you had less than i| 
ofiered in an English hotel, your complaints wwe just 
Descending soon, and looking for a. sitting or reading-room, 
a waiter showed me into the dining-room. " But/' said I, 
" have you no common sitting-room ? '* *' None but this, 
sir." Here was a room of large size, fitted up with tables 
around the sides, each accommodating four persons. Here 
the eating, drinking, reading, and conversmg are all done. 

As it was not meal-time, but one person was in the 
room ; and thi& was a man, the«like of which is not often 
seen, reminding one of this passage in Shakspeare ; 
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" Sir John, you lire in great infiimy." 

" Fal. He that buckles him in my belt can not live in 



<* Sher, But I mean your waste is great and your 
means slender." 

*' Fail, I would my means were greater and my waiiit 
slenderer." 

And this second edition of Sir John was pouring down 
a mug of sack. 

Beer, you must know, is the common drink. The prac- 
tice here is universal, I learn by inquiry ; and no one thinks 
it wrong. Intemperance prevails to a great extent, and 
no one wakes up to the danger or the sufferings created 
thereby. No eystematio 6iS)rt is made as with us, and 
intemperance reigns triumphant. Old and young, men 
and women, rich and poor, all drink, and the goremment 
fattens on the excise. So it has been for ages, from the 
time of the brewing of the first beer and the discovery of 
alcohol to this present. In the time of Shakspeare Eng- 
land was a nation of drunkards : witness the old poet. 
Speakmg of drinking, one of the characters in Hamlet asks, 

"Isitacnstom?'' 

"Ay, many is*t. 

Bat to my mind, thongh I am natiye here, 

And to the manner born, it is a custom 

More honored in the breach than the observance. 

This heavy-headed reyeT, east and west, 

Makes us tradnoed and taxed of other nations ; 
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They clepe ns dnmhardSf and with swinish phrase 
Soil oar addition ; and, indeed, it takes 
From our achievemente, though performed at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute." 

And since I have landed here, and vbited nome impor- 
tant parts of this kingdom, or Qtieendom, I feel the truth 
of Cowper's description, in the fourtih Book of the Task : 

" Pass where we may, through city or through town. 

Village or hamlet of this merry land, 

Though lean and beggared, every twentieth pace 

Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 

Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the styes 

Whidi law has licensed, as makes temperance reel/* 

« « « " ^QQ thousand casks. 

For ever dribbling out their base contents. 

Touched by the Midas fingers of the state. 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 

Drink and be mad, then : 't is your country bids ; 

Gloriously drunk, obey the important call : 

Her cause demands the assistance of your throats — 

Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more." 

Where am I ? The sight of this tun of beer led 6ff my 
thoughts into another channel. '\ 

In an English hotel there is no public table ;-«a9h sits 
down by himself, and munches his morsel alone. He calls 
for what he wantg, and it is charged to his number, on 
much the same principle of our eating-rooms. On the 
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wbole, I rather liked this method. You are not hurried ; 
you can occupy the table all day, if you choose ; you can 
have any thing cooked you may fancy. But if you want 
retirement, you must seek it in your own room. You can 
have your meals taken to your room if you choose. But 
when you come to settle your bill — ay, there's the rub. 
** What dreams come o'er you, when you have shelled out 
the sovereign coin, must ^ve you pause." You can board 
at the *' Tremont," in Boston, or any other first class 
Anferiean hotel, and have three substantial meals, and 
waiting upon to boot, for one-third less than at an English 
hotel. 

I did not understand the philosophy of employing female 
clerks, or, in other phrase, ''bar-maids," till I settled my 
first biQ. If it had been a man, why,* I could have berated 
him soundly; but a woman — how one would look scold- 
ing a woman! And she ^yes your bOl so gracefully, 
smiles upon you so mildly, tiianks you so tenderly, why, 
you feel like postponing it for the present. Formerly it 
was the custom to fee all the servants ; but so many Yan- 
kees travel now, who cannot remember the chambermaids 
and boots, in the popular way, but would say, " O, yes, 
I '11 try to think of you if I do n't forget it," that the cus- 
tom now is to put an item in your bill like this : " Service 
per day, two shillings." This is the same old way which 
prevailed ages ago. It reminds one of Sir John Falstaff 's 
bill, which Prince Henry, his chum, stole from his pocket 
while asleep : — 
4 
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" Item : a capon, 2«. 2d. 

'* Item : saace, 4d. 

*' Item : saok, 2 gallons, 5«. Sd, 

*' Item : anchovies and sack after supper, 2t. M, 

•* Item : bread, J penny." 

Now, if you are travelling eoonomioally, or if you an not 
oyeiflush, you must stop and ponder what you can affcrd 
to eat. One would laugh at such things, a la DUkan^ ; 
but who would laugh at old England I The man who 
would do it, would laugh at his poor old grandfiither, wilh 
his gouty feet rolled up in flannel, and a patch over an ey^ 
and his dexter hand in a sling. No, no, let old TgnglMxl 
alone. She has done good in her day ; and if grown paim- 
monious in her old age, it is human nature. AU English- 
men, from '* John O^Gtoat^s house to Land^s End,'' make 
it a point, and a great one, to asperse and belabor tiie char- 
acter of the Yankee nation for their money-geltittg propen- 
sities ; and we will not deny, but affirm the tmib of the 
allegation. But what followeth ? Suppose it were trae^ as 
that twaddler, Leigh Hunt, says, ^* that the wh<^ Atlaiiftio 
coast is lined with one huge counter," behind which the 
Yankees stand catching the coppers, is it not by £ur trade 
^-open, honest trade? And it is theur glory that eaeh 
and all have the same chance. America is not one grand 
«Aot& box! And when an EngHdunan comes among us we 
show him our kkes, and prairies, and rivers, and mowk- 
tains, and the Falls of Niegara, and Plymouth Boek, and 
Lexington, and Bunker fftU, and all the old ««r r«m6 
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which psed to belong to the royal navy, for nothing. No 
offidal, clad in the cast-off red rags of some half-witted sprig 
of nobility, keeps up a din in yonr ears : " A shilling, sir 
— a sixpenee, if you please, sir." * And if a long, lank, 
Isan, wiry-sinewed Yankee should meet him, with some 
homr flints, or wooden nutmegs, or white ^oak axe-handles, 
be need not buy unless he chooses — no compulsion. Now, 
no man, with half an eye, can &il to see t^ there is infi- 
nitely more parsimony, and stinginess, and little mean tricks 
to get a penny in England tiian in America. The people 
aro driven to it by a st^m necessity ; they must do it, in 
Humy cases, or starve. And then, so &r as the government 
is ooneemed, they must show their curiosities, to assist in 
raising the revenue for the humble royalty ; for, bless me, 
if they did not charge a dollar and a quarter for a sight of 
St Paul's, and a quarter for Westminster Abbey, and a 
half dolhir to open the Tower — which, God knows, they 
have opened often enough for nothing, to bring innooeney 
to the &tal block — how could they raise the needful to 
pay Prince Albert his enormous salary, and feed the seven 
royal babies, and pay ten thousand dollars for nice horses, 
and open Marlboro' House, and sustain an establishment at 
an expense of one hundred thousand dollars, for a boy ten 
years old, with horses and lymnds ? J%, man cher, haw 
could they ? Mr. Bright, a member of the Commcms, I 
aae, has just inquired, " whether these are to be real live 
horses or rocking horses.'^ And, then, no man can hope 
to become rich ; if he can live from day to day he thanks 
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God. Henoe, tmoDg the laboring classes there can be no 
enterprise, no ambition. Labor is a task, and life a bur^ 
den. I was told again and again, '* Onr taxes are so hi^ 
that we cannot get ahead." I noticed some very low- 
wheeled carriages rolling about this city, and was told that 
ihe object was to avoid the whteUax! for wheels under a 
certain height are not taxed. And the other day, while 
coming «f :&o^ Menai Straits, I saw the old hulk c^ a 
fishing-smack, hauled up on the shore, and converted into 
a dwelling. I learned that it was occupied by a contractor 
on some public works, and by this piece of nautical economy 
he avoided the window tax ! He must have been a Yan- 
kee ! But these things will work their own cure, at last ; 
for there is a point below which your material human nature 
cannot be compressed without a stru^le. I do remember 
me somewhat of a '* stamp act," and a <' tea tax," which 
gave rise to one of the most brilliant tea parties ever held 
on your continent. I hope for one here one of these days ; 
and, should it come, if I can get a ticket, I will attend. 

We must come from this jaunt to the hotel. I confess to 
feeling a slight degree of embarrassment, when I first com- 
menced life under this new mode : a fear of violating the 
rules of etiquette, of appearing verdant ^ &c., made me a 
little shy at first, but soon I came rather to like the arrange- 
ments of these hotels. You sit by yourself; you accelerate 
or retard your gastronomic operations; you weigh your 
purse and decide what you can afford. No one with more 
bulk than brains seizes upon the choicest dish upon the 
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tabk, and appropriates it to himself. On the whole, thoof^ 
Job did not *' eat his morsel alone," I was pleased to take 
mineM^. 

I must give yon one word on an important matter often 
touched upon by my predecessors in travel, bat, to my 
mind, never fully discussed: I allude to mMonf And 
here a treatise, rather tlian a fugitive letter, mi^t be wril^ 
ten. I am overwhelmed with a sense of incapanily to 
touch and discuss this subject. Suffice it, then, to say, 
iksA I have, with scarcely an exception, eaten only ** mut- 
ton chops " since I landed ; and I, with profound sorrow, 
and almost drowned in gravy, do sincerely ask pardon of 
the venerable matron who sailed with me to this port, for 
the ill-grounded and greaseless sport with which I heard 
her commendable longings for the flesh-pots of old BnglaBil. 
English mutton I I could go into heroics at once. I won- 
der this subject has not been given as a theme to some of 
the graduates of Cambridge or Oxford I Isaak WaHon, 
M'Intoeh, Macaulay, how is it that ye could spend years 
in writing on the art of angling, philosophy, and the histoiy 
of England, while muttan remained untouched I O, ye 
illustrious race of noble bards, from Chaucer down to the 
'< Corn-Law Bard," how is it? but there I fiul. The 
sheep of England ought to have a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey by the side of S---they. Look at my bills : 
*«No. 26 — one mutton chop; 26«-tw0 mutton <^ps." 
But hold I who that ever read the Wizard of the North,^ 
but, among BMuiks, and pack-stavea, and lairds, and ' 
4* 
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remembers tibat kingly dish, ** yeniflon pie ! " Well, here, 
in an English hotel, I cut into one ; and, with my friend^ 
Rot. n. W. B., of B., N. Y., on one side, and yoor hwnr 
ble correspondent on the other, it, like morning mist or a 
fog bank on Newfoundland, faded away. 

I have finished my perambulations in Uiis fine city, and 
now my face is set toward London. " I am going up to 
London : " this is the invariable expression by Englishmen. 
It matters not in what part of the little isknd they may be 
— they may be up the Thames, and about to sail down to 
the metropolis — still it is '* up to London." It is a con- 
ventional expression. London is the great central point 
for all the United Queendom, and a cockney goes " down 
to Hampton " as truly as down to Greenwich, though the 
one is up the river and the other down. 

Note. As exceptions have been taken to some statements in this 
letter relative to intemperance in England, I append the following 
teistimony on this point, from an American gentleman, now in 
Europe, and I might add that of Horace Greelj, Esq^ in a letter to 
the Tribune, daring his late tour : — 

" It may not be out of place here to assert, that in all classes of 
society that I have met in England, I have met with more ' soak- 
ing' than I ever saw before in my life. The lower orders drink 
gin to an excess that is perfectly astounding ; and the higher orders 
are quite as much given to this kind of indulgence. Eve^ the 
ladies are not exceptions to this rule. Their drink consists of malt, 
port, and claret, and the quantity that is drank every day at dinner 
is miraculous; thus explaining, without much penetration, the 
cause of that fine ruddy complexion, which is so characteristic of 
the English. Almost every Englishman that you meet with is 
constantly complaining of rheumatism, gout, asthma, &c., &c 
East winds are to him a perpetual night-mare ] and the draft, even 
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throngh a key-hole, would frighten him into hysterics. He never 
goes ont without bundling himself up with shawls and mufflers, 
and all sorts of things, for fear of taking cold. He drinks an extra 
quantity of ale for * a tonic/ takes por^ to ' strengthen him/ and 
imbibes any quantity of hot spirits and water to ' warm him up a 
bit ] ' and thus he wags on his way through life, until some fine 
morning he is found dead in his bed, or drops suddenly in the 
street, and erery body is astonished at the sudden death of a * man 
in such fine health 1 ' " 



LETTER V. 



LoNsoir, JuLT 25, 1860. 

Mt Dear S : 

Having settled our bills, we took up our carriages for 
London. A cab took us, and our small amount of bag- 
gage, to the Yictoria station, for one shilling and sixpence. 
I say small amount, for I have but one bag ; and this is 
all I purpose to burden myself with during my tour. 
When I left home — and this I wish to say for the benefit 
of any reader hereof, who may start, or be started, on a 
European tour — I filled a large trunk ; for when I began 
to pack up, I imagined I should want a variety of articles ; 
which I found only burdensome, and, therefore, I sent my 
trunk hsLck by the same ship in which it came. My leather 
valise I can take in my hands and walk any where, and 
save some shillings. Half-past two found us at the station 
— that miserable, uncouth word, depot, is never use^ 
here — a magnificent building, with a fine glass roof in an 
iron frame. And we began to have a glimpse g 
44 
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railroad life. Our first object was to get a ticket. A sign 
directed us to the ''First Class Ticket Office," and 
another to the " Second and Third Class." We had been 
advised to ride in the second class, as a matter of economy 
and pleasure, inasmuch as the fare in the first class is 
nearly double, and the society so outrageously ezclu^ve as 
to bar all sociability. Nine-tenths of all the travel is in 
the second, third, and fourth class cars. The first alone 
are cushioned ; the others can ofifer you but a board. Yet 
with a Scoteh long shawl you can do well. And then the 
people are here, the lords there. All of the middle class ride 
in the middle class car; and the poorer class take the third 
and fourth class ; this last being only a platform, with a 
rail round it, and the passengers standing up. The cars 
are constructed similar to an old fashioned stage coach, 
with the doors in the sides, and seats facing each other, so 
that, if you are not spit upon, you are trodden under foot. 
This, however, augments the revenue of the countary ; for 
your boots must be blacked after each ride. 

You crawl into the coach, as it is here ydeped, and if 
you are &x feet in stature, you cannot sit upright with a hat 
on your head, if you have cushioned your seat. And 
there you sit all day, longing for the end, or an American 
car. I took the liberty of telling one gentleman, that if a 
first rate American railroad train could drive through the 
city of London, it would do more to advance the interests 
of humanity there than all the presses now groaning in this 
great city. The remark was somewhat hyperbolical ; but 
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skill it had aome troth in it Progrefls is a matter the Bs^ 
liak people do not seem well to understand. Bat thej are 
an old people, and their oonntry was finished before oars 
was known to exist. Hence, it does not get tbroogh their 
hair that there oan be a better way of dwng things than the 
way our fiithers did them. Therefore, when the iron road 
was made, what better way oonld there be than to transfer 
the old stage coach body from its old wheels to the iron, 
and '' leave it alone in its glory ? '' We, yon know, tried 
them, and soon threw them aside. I saw a regiment of 
them in some old stable-yard between Albany and Boffido. 
The objection to our long and commodious oars, brought 
by Englishmen, is, that they do not like such sodality ; 
they do not like to be mingled with every body. But in 
aft English car, unless in some of the first class coaches, 
you are literally face to face with your neighbors, as much 
so as in a stage coach. But while the cars are execrable, 
the roads and the arrangement are excellent. Nothing that 
money and skill can accomplish has been spared to make 
these roads perfect; and hence the railroad bankruptcy. 
'* Our roads do not pay,'* is the ofir-repeated remark here. 
Nothing is rough and unfinished. From the laying of the 
laU to the pknting of the hedge row on the borders, all is 



The <^cia]s are generally polite, and they are not per- 
mitted to take the "everlasting shilling." But your bag- 
gage you must look out for. The convenient system of 
Heketing your baggage, prevailing with us, is unknown 
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here. Yon must have your eyes open. At all the road 
eroBfliBgB, afl we sped along, I obsexred a man standing 
wUh a flag on his shoulder, facing the road, upright as a 
Pnuaailai soldier, till you pass. No accidents occur, then, 
at these crossings. The guard knows the time cf the 
approach of each train, and no parson is albwed to crasi 
the track till the train passes. The doors of the coaches, 
next to the second track, which is always on the right — aa 
hece the "law directs, turn to the ^" — are always 
kdied^ 80 that passengers cannot step out upon the track 
and be cat into mince meat by a passing train. At eadi 
plaoe for taking water and coke, engineers pass the whole 
length of the train, and, with a hammer, rap each wheel, 
to ascertain if all are sound. Hence, you seldom hear of 
the breaking of a wheeL On these splendid roads you axe 
not smothered with dust and smoke ; for, as the coal is 
coked, there is no smoke or sparks, and the road bdng 
grassed or grayelled, no dust arises. 

But it is time to look in«^de. Our company was mixed. 
Here, side by side, sit two Yankees ; there, is an arislo- 
cratoc family, who have taken the whole middle depart- 
ment ; and farther, in the other end, are some jockeys, wh» 
have been up somewhere to ^* the races," whidi are just 
o?er. As the partitions in this car only rose half way, I 
eoold look over, and see what was going on. Soon the 
mling passion of the Engliah began to stir the stomach, and 
the lunch baskets were produced; and sandwiches, and 
cake, and cold mutton, appeared in rich variety. The old 
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gent., at the head of all, palled out a long, black bottle. 
A oork-serew, as neoeasary an artiele for an Englishman as 
a tootiirpiok for a Yankee, or a bowie knife for a Missus- 
sippian, was drawn from the pocket, a silver cap from the 
basket, and, pop ! die red wine appeared. A little boy 
was in the same apartment, who said he was going ap to 
London to his friends. The old gentleman generooslj 
gave him a portion of the lanch, and then offered him the 
cap ; and each time he himself drank, he gave the lad abo; 
and when we reached London that night the boy coold not 
stand. He was dead drunk. A gentleman got him into a 
carriage, and sent him home — a pretty sight for his wait^ 
ing relatives ? However, it was probably only a source of 
amusement to them. 

English tcudtumity has been a subject so hackneyed 
among us as now to be almost lost sight of. But I mast 
dissent here. An Englishman has good common sense, 
and he will not obtrude himself upon you, nor volunteer to 
give information, Hior ask the first question ; but when you 
approach him and seek information, he is ready to give it, 
and becomes sociable. This, no doubt, arises from an in- 
nate conviction of superiority — a high degree of self- 
esteem; as if he would say, ^'I am first. If you want 
any thing, come to me.'' And this was true, till the Yan- 
kee nation was born. But this feeling is fast ^ving way 
to a more correct estimate of national character. In my 
intercourse with my elder brethren, thus far, I have no 
fitolt to find with them in this respect. 
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An incident occurred in the cars to-day, which amnsed 
me much, and so fully illostratea aristocratic caste that I 
am fain to jot it down for the information and amttseuenl 
of my readers. A man entered the cars somewhere be- 
tween Liverpool and London; and, as I endeaYored to 
make every body talk, I soon set Us tongue numftg. 

'' I am going to see a friend of mine, who has just 
retomed from America," said he; ''and he has returned 
home the most independent fellow you ever saw. fie goes 
snapping his fingers about, and cares for nobody, fits 
&ther! disowned him some ten years ago, and he went to 

America, bought a large tract of land in State, and 

is well to do in the world." 

** What was the difficulty between him and his father? " 
I inquired. 

** Why, you see, he took it into his head to marry a pu^ 
liccm^s daughter, and the old folks forbade it." 

'* A publican's daughter!" said I; "you mean are- 
ptMican ; and his father was one of your noUeSy or a high 
monarchist." 

. " O, no, ho," said he ; "he married a tavern keeper's 
daughter." 

" And who was his father ? " 

" Why, his father was a clergyman ! " 

" But was not the publican, as you call him, a likely 
man — a man of good character ? " 

«' 0, yes, to be sure." 
6 
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*' And ihe girl; was she not a giilof good obaracto and 
standing in society 7 " 

" 0, jes, indeed I Bat yoa see ttere is a diftrenoe in 
their position in sooiety, wludbi made such a oonndotioit 
improper.'' 

" I see no sooh thing, my friend. I only see that one 
man fed the body for money or hire, and the other fed iJbe 
sool fer the lucre ; and the first may be the better man. 
To my mind, these distinctions are foolish and wkhont 
foundation; and the young man showed a commendable 
and manly independ^oe, and his fether showed lumself 
utterly unfit to preach the gospel, whidi commands us to 
' mind not high things, but condescend to mea of low 
estate.' I have half a mind to caU en your Mend with 
you. 

" Well, you would like him. And^ by the way, since 
he came oyer, some of his friends, who cut him, hare in- 
vited him to visit them ; but he could not make it conven- 
ient Ha, ha I He's the most independent fe&ow you 
ever saw ! " 

The train stopped, and my loquacious friend stepped 
out. But good luck to the man who married a publican's 
virtuous daughter, and snaps his fingers in the faces of 
skives to the conventionalisms of a rotten anstocraey ! 

Night shades are gathering about us, and we are yet fer 
from London. We seem to have been riding through a 
dense forest of oaks all day. English agriculture is car- 
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ried to a high state of perfection ; but so many oaks, it 
seems to me, must shade the ground to the injury of vege- 
tation. The hedges are neat, but take up much more room 
than an American fence, unless it be a stump fence. But 
we are told this is not the best agricultural region of Eng- 
land, and, of course, we cannot judge correctly. English 
&rm^« would live and make money where an American 
wouM starve. The secret is, they lease only so much land 
as they can thoroughly till and feed ; for a good agricul- 
torist knows right well that his land must be fed, as well 
as his stock, in order to 3rield. 

On we fly, over bridges, by hedges; now a manu&o- 
toy ; now a briA yard ; now a duster of little, dingy, 
brick houses, with roo& of tile ; but no fine, large, lAakf 
&rm houses ; not a solitary country residence, such as we 
see in America, with a noble bam and out buildings. 
Stacks of hay, and ricks of grain, you often see ; but it 
looks solitary to us. The tillers of the soil trudge off miles 
to their work, and home again at night. But the soil is 
not theirs; but belongs to some* overgrown '' Lurd," who 
has no more righteous claim to it than he has to one of 
Satom's rings. 

At 11 o'clock at night we ran into the most famous city 
in the world. A cab took us to " No. 7, King's street, 
Cheapside," and soon sleep came and banished care. 



LETTER YI. 



Loiii>oir, JUI.T 80, 1860. 

MoN Cheb Ami : 

London I Bemember you what that sweet poet Cowper 
^ng of this Babel ? 

" London engulf *s them all ! The shark ig there, 

And the shark's prey; there the sycophant, and he 
Who, with bareheaded and obsequious bows, 
Begs a warm office, doomed to a cold jail, 
And groat per diem, if his patron frown. 

" O thou, resort and mart of all the earth, 
Chequered with all complexions of mankind, 
And spotted with all crimes ; I can laugh, 
And I can weep, can hope, and can despond, 
Feel wrath and pity, when I think on thee ! 
Ten righteous would hare saved a city once, 
And thou hast many righteous. Well for thee, 
That salt preserves thee.** 

I was awaketiod early in the morning by the striking of 
one of the many city clocks, which are constantly ** taking 
52 
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note of tSme ; " and I could haxdlj realize thai I was in 
London I Ontdde die din had oommenced ; belk, 'bnaaes, 
beggars and breadcarts, were ponring by in a oeaselofls 
tide. Under my window a hoarse, horrible voice was cry* 
ing for old clothes ; it was a Jew. Had he heard that a 
Yankee had arrived, and must cast off his outer apparel 
and dodie himself m garments of dviUntion ? Breakfiist 
over, and prayers, oar wori was taken in hand. For what 
are we here ? to see London, of conrse. Well, if you 
would see London, you must tDork, and that by a plan. 
You must have " method in your madness." One may 
start and walk all day and see nothing but houses. You 
must draw up a plan of visitation. And we found the 
better ?ray to be, to make your own plan, not depending 
too much upon '' Murray's Guide Book." 

My first wish was to see some pkces and things not put 
down in ai^ guide book. ''Where is OityBoad Chapel?" 
My map points out to me the great thorough&re, City 
Bead, and then I see '' Bunhill Fields " is on that road — 
enough for half a day : we seized our canes and were off. 

*' Ci<y Bead Chapel " must have been a long way out 
of the city when built; f<»r it is in a part quite modem, and 
a long walk from the centre of this Babel. We found it 
flitting back some three or four rods from the street. On 
the right as you enter is the house built and occupied, when 
in London, by Mr. Wesley, and hi which he died. I 
wished much to enter the room in which that wonderful 
man triumphed over death ; but, though I expressed the 
5* 
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wish to the preachers whom I met, I did not gain admis- 
sion. On the left of the yard is a house occupied hj the 
man of aU work; that is, a local preacher who is hired by 
the society to read prayers in the chapel, to visit the sick, 
and attend funerals. 

Behind the chapel is the church-yard, where are quietly 
sleeping some of the true heroes of earth, who have had 
aside their armor, and are enjoying the fruits of victory. 
How one feels standing f)r the first time by the grave of 
Wesley, and Clarke, and Watson, and Benson — men who 
*' hazarded their lives unto the death"-^— men of renown. 
Men who will live for ever, whose works follow tihem. I 
spent some time in this little church-yard, among tiie 
^lent but eminent dead. I then wandered across the street 
into ** Bunhill Fields" burying ground, to dream awhile 
with Bunyan, the prince of dreamers. And now what 
voices I heard in these old houses of the illustrious dead, 
what forms I saw, what communications I received from the 
ispirit world, I shall never tell to any one ; and for the 
prince of reasons — I cannot. My emotions were overpower- 
ing as I leaned upon his tombstone. His immortal work 
was the first book I remember to have read, and I conld 
distinctly recollect how it stirred my heart. And I have 
read it again and again, and shall read it again with re- 
newed interest. I turned away, and felt thankful to God 
that such a man lived, and that he suffered ; for had he not 
** lighted on a certain cave, and laid him down and slept," 
he had not dreamed. It was a great day for me. 
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*^ Gky Road Chapel/' in its interior, is well represented 
by the picture, which most of your readers have seen, of Mr. 
Wesley and four hundred preachers in conference assem- 
bled. I subsequently saw over six hundred preachers 
assembled in it transacting conference business. Around 
tlie walls are marble slabs erected to the memory of the 
illustrious dead of the Methodist society : a practise I 
should like to see introduced among us. Why not ? it is 
not burying them in the churches, but remembering them 
there. 

Betnming from this visit to these points of interest, we 
found ourselves inquiring for the '* Bank of England," and 
soon we were in front of it. A building not at all impos- 
ing, covering a large space, but irregularly built, and neces- 
sarily so, as it was built at different periods, and of course 
combining all varieties of architecture, &om the most simple 
to the most elaborate. 

The first building was opened for business June 1, 1734, 
As business increased, wings were added, until, in 1788, 
the building was cast in its present form. The rotunda is 
a magnificent octagonal room, fifty-seven feet in diameter ; 
but <^e dome which surmounts it, is not of sufficient height 
to exhibit the grandeur which was intended. In this build- 
ing are employed efeven hundred clerkcr, besides the offi- 
cers. This may give one an idea of the business transacted 
in this great heart of a world's commerce. The ** Bank of 
Midland ^^ is known and felt all over the world; and a 
"Bank Note" is current eveiy where. A coarse and 
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rough lookiDg piece of fAp&r, jam would say; ''it eomesiii 
such questionable shape," that you must pause eie yeo 
grasp it ; but one who has seen it 4moe, will not hesitato. 
These notes are never issued the second time ; when the^ 
come into the bank they are destroyed, and a peeuUar 
water-mark prevents counterfeiting. The greatest euriocaty 
is a clock over the hall, which is connected by rods wiili no 
less than sixteen dial*plates, in as many different offices, by 
which true time is at once indicated. 

Not fer from the Bank we came to the noted CefUenary 
HaU, built by the centenary collections commemorative of 
the rise of Methodism. As the conference was in session, 
the ministers were all there, and I found only a waiting 
man here. You know much has been written by tiie re- 
formers about the extravagance of the old body, and they 
were accused of having men in livery about these rooms ; 
and a certain D. D., not of us, states that he was met at 
the door by a man in livery. But I saw nothing <^ diis ; 
all was plain. I marched straight in, opening a door <m 
the left, and found myself in one of the secretary's roomfl, 
in which were some glass cases containing various relics of 
the olden tame, among which I observed Mr. Wesley's 
little riding whip. I had hardly begun my ezaminatioa 
before a boy came in to say that visitors were not allowed 
in that room ; but he was too late — I had the nine parts 
in law, viz., possession, and I told him I would leave when 
I had finished my examination ; as the door was not looked, 
I was not an intruder. 



H 
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AaeendiDg a flight of stairs, I entered the large hall, or 
reeepdon room, with long tables, and pictures omamentiiig 
the wails. The portraits and prints of the preachers hung 
all aronnd, ancient and modem, old and young, distin- 
giushed and obscnre, were there ; but among them I looked 
in vain for one, who, on the western side of the Atlantio, 
at least, enjoys an un&ding reputation. Unless placed 
there since I left, no portrait of Dr. Adam Clarke is found 
there. There is a reason for this which I will not now 
name. The history of humanity leads us often to cfy, 
** Poor human nature ! thy glory is departed." 

In another large room I found benches arranged for 
meetings of various kinds. On the whole it b a fine build- 
ing, and does honor to the liberality of English Methodists. 
N^dT wbftt k QfiM ^^ Loi^doe Srid^, I cwne to Ae 
Mmument, erected to commemorate the great fire of 1666, 
which nearly destroyed London. I met the everlasting 
call at the entrance of '' sixpence, sir I " But before we 
ascend, let us pause a moment and look at the exterior. 
It is a fluted column of the Doric order, and designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren. It is two hundred and two feet 
high, and this is the distance from the spot where the fire 
commenced, in a small baker's shop. The base is forty 
feet high, and twenty-eight feet square. The shaft is one 
hundred and twenty feet high, hollow, and contains a stair 
case of three hundred and forty-five steps, which, after 
many groans and pauses, bring you to the balcony, on 
which rests an urn, forty-two feet high, with flames burst- 
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ing <mt on all Bidos. On the fitoes of the pedestal aie 
iBieriptiona, one of which gives an aooonnl of the fin* 
Another says, it was the work of the papists, and a pari 
of a '* horrid plot for extirpating the Protestant religion, 
and old English lihertj." James IT. erased this ins6ri|h 
tion ; bat when William III. came to the throne, he eansed 
it to be cut in so deeply that he sapposed no Catholie 
chisel would obliterate it. But a few years since a TOte of 
the Corpcwation struok it out fer oyer ; fer so CathoUcy at 
80 insane with popish measures, has England become, ikak^ 
it would be no wonder if the monum^it were blown up, 
and the Tower conyerted into an Inquisition. I found, 
on reaching the bakony, that aU around was a net wotk 
of iron, so that you must peer out into the smoke of Leu- 
don through the grates. The cause of this I learned to 
be, that formerly many persons took it into their heads 
to jump over the balustrade and try to fly, but they aft 
would light upon the ground; and aftw a downwtid 
flight oi one hundred and seventy-five feet, it was not 
easy lighting I As many as six persons committed suieide 
here between the years 1750 and 1842, and the author- 
ities, to put a stop tci it, enclosed the balcony mth this 
grating. 

The view from this monument would be fine if you 
could get a clear day, and the emoke could be removed ; 
but as it is, you pay your sixpence and climb the height to 
come down again. 

I was walking down a narrow street when I came sud* 
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denly ii^n an old church ** not bud down io my chart ; " 
and as I was looking for antiquities, and not modem affiur^ 
I determmed to search this out, if possible, and '* when 
found make note of." I was impressed with an old gate 
leading, as I snppose, to the church yard, over which was 
Ukis inscription : '* This gate was built at the charges of 
Wm. Avemon, citizen and goldsmith of London, who 
died Dec., anno 1631." 

After inquiring at a number of places, I was at last 
directed up a narrow, dark lane, where I found an old 
lady, who officiated as sexton. She took a large bunch of 
keys, and we made our way to the church. Thb is the 
only church which escaped the great fire; and it stood 
begrimed and scorched, alone in the desolation of that ter- 
rible scene. This church is called St Katherine Gree. 
Tins word Cfree is supposed to be a corruption of Christ's 
church. When it was originally built no one knows. The 
wiginal church was pulled down in 1107, and this was 
repaired in 1628, and we know no more of it — there it 
stands, and you must make the most of it. 

Entering, you are struck with the odd jumble of archi- 
teetural styles. A church of odds and ends. Some is 
modem; some defies research, running back to an age 
dark as the origin of Borne. *But the dead are here, as in 
all these old churches, — the dead of remote antiquity. 
In the wan, on the left of the pulpit, is an old tomb, sur- 
mounted by a marble bust, large as life; it is the tomb of 
Nicholas Ihrokmorton, who was tried for participating in 
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Uie insairectioQ of Wjatt, during the leigQ of Mary, Imt 
his eloquence saved him. I copied the foUowing frotn a 
tablet oyer the tomb : 

"Hebk lteth tb bodt or Sik Nicolas Thbokmor- 
TON, Kt., tb fourth Son of Gboroe, which Sib Nic- 
olas WAS, CHIBF BUTLBB OF ENGLAND, ANE OF THB 
ChAXBBRLATNBS OF THB EXCBEQUIBB, AMBAS6ABOK 

Ltokab to THB Qubbn's Maj. Elizabbth, IN Fbaobok 
ONS, & INTO Scotland twycb. Hb xabbtbd A^stsh 
Cabwb, Kt., & beoat bt heb ten sons & thbbb 

DADOHTEBS. IIb DIED TB 12 DAWB OF FeB^ IN TB 
TEAB OF OUB LoBD GOD 1000, 500, 3 SCOBS & lO, 
SEIKO 0» YE AGE OF FIFT"? & 7 TBS." 

After wandering about the usles of this old edlfioe uotil 
the sexton was out of patienoe, I departed, filled with 
musings on the past. How many times has death emptied 
this old church, and as often has it filled again. You are 
carried back to the infancy of this great realm, when 
neiiher civil nor religious liberty was understood or en- 
joyed ; when the Bible was a sealed book, and an ignorant 
priesthood led a still more ignorant people at their will. 
What astonishing changes have passed oyer society since 
the first congregation of semingayages assembled on this 
spot for the avowed purposeM)f worshipping God. All is 
changed, and — we will change the subject. 

A short walk brought me to Leaden-hall street; and 
here is the East Jkdia Bouse, a grand building, two hun- 
dred feet in length, with a portico, supported by six im:* 
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mOoBe ftited cGhmiiis. Oa the filees of die l^iment are 
▼ariow deTices, representiag t]te oonqaest and robbeiy of 
the poor East Indiaiis. A sense ci justice would kad to 
the oMitenition of all this, as it only exhibits the shame 
of Soglwl, Comparative solitnde reigns here now. 
One can easilj imiigu^e the attenuated fbnn of Wanen 
.Hastily ore^ping up these steps, when, year after year, he 
Wioted alb the door of this proud company, ashing for jus- 
tice^ which, if he had got, would have made him shorter 
J>y a bead. Here is what was the eaurt room. What 
^Itte^ioas have been bene discussed, what orders issued, 
what deatmies determined ! Here are statues of Hastings, 
CUto^ ComwaUis, Warren, and Wellesley; men who, 
witbool provocaticm, went forth to buteber their thonsnods 
ef he^dess men, wolpen, and children, to earioh a set of 
hg^ merchants at hiune. But ttm.es change, and so do cii^ 
cnmBtaaces; the possefldons of th0 East India Company 
aow fpHD a part of the ^at ei9pii^ of Britain, and poas^ 
bly good may eome of it to the poor iinhabitants. 

Down we go now throng the nanrowest and moat diri^y 
of liondan's darl^est lanes, and soon, on eur ri^t, opims )a 
fiilh market -^.on <Hie side, the men's department, on tb» 
jo4her, tibat of the women. Here are hairingp from tb» 
oiwniiel, white fidh from the Thtmies, and magmficent 
sahnou fy^ta the ooUt abreams of '' add Scotia." Xhia la 
** MBingtffote.^' Do you doubt it ? listen — did yon erer 
bear such ^liLassioal languai^? W<»M-wide is die term 
new, MWnfff^ateJ " If yoti do not like our talk," swd 
6 
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a yaong giri, '^wfay, dear out.'' We took tlie advice.. 
PaBBing the Gufltom House, whicli we viflited, soon 70a see 
before yoa four old fashkmed tonets, al a moderate iAeT»- 
tion, and aboat one hundred foet apart. These «ie ^ 
•* White Tower," the •« BeU Tower," the " Idon T0wer,*' 
and the ** Beauchamp Tower." In the first, it is said, Oe 
yoong prinees were murdered by the order of the emel 
Bkhaid. Bat hold, we are not yet in. This eoUeotieii of 
bmldings eoyers twelve acres, enclosed irithin a wall and 
moat. We march up to the gate and pass through mto a 
yaid, where we find an office for the sak of Itdbto / llie 
eyerlasting slnlling secures you one, and now you ure put 
in charge of a conductor, who has been waiting for a com* 
pany to gather, and off we start, following the man in 
scarlet and lace to the great gate. You pass a wall four- 
teen feet tluek. One shivers in passing here. How many 
poor souls have passed under this archway to retmn 110 
mare. When Sir T. More went in he said to an attendant, 
*' If I become at all troublesome you are at liberty to 
turn me out into the street." His body has not repassed 
these horrid gates. Your guide takes you into the ** Horse 
Armory," and begins his old lecture, ** this is so and so," 
&c. All is, here are rows of images on horseback wear- 
ing the antique armor of steel, of which James 11. said, 
** A most excellent invention, for it not only defends one 
against harm, but it prevents the doing harm to any one." 
I cannot describe all I saw here, of course ; my thoughts 
were not on these things ; they were with the Hmes and 
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tlie things and scenes of which these things were only me- 
mentoes. There stands the very block on which the Earl 
of Lovatt and his two compeers suffered for the cause of 
humanity, for freed&m^ I could have knelt by it in tears. 
It was sawed firom one of England's oaks, about two feet 
ill diameter, and the same in height ; ihe sides are scol- 
loped ottt to receive the chest of the victim on one side and 
]^ chin on the other — the neck thus resting on the block. 
One stroke of the axe and it's over I On this fisttal block 
arer still.remaining the three marks of the edge of the axe 
1^ it went crashing through the necks of the three victims. 
By the side of thia block stands a part of the handle of the 
axe with whioh the Earl of Essex was beheaded. One'a 
ihougjhts go back to his gloomy cell; we feel his agony as, 
day after day, he waits the result of the messenger he had 
sent to Elizabeth ; the ring she had given him, and which 
he was to send to her in any extremity to which he might 
be reduced. And then we fly to WhitehaU and see 
*' Queen Bess^^ in an agony still greater, wondering why 
he does not throw himself upon her clemency — struggling 
with her excited feelings — then we fancy ourselves stand- 
ing by the dying bed of the Countess oC Nottingham, and 
wa hear her confession, that Essex did send the ring — that 
her husband, who was his enemy, forbade her to give it to 
the Queen ; we see Eiizabeth^s rage as she takes the ring, 
and then, shaking the dying woman, exclaims, '' God may 
forgive you, if he pleases, but I never wiU.^' All this, and 
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more, is called up by tbat little black, wonn-eaten stiek 
of wood. 

ThiB is tbe very room in which Sir Walter Bale^ qpent 
twelve years of his life, and adjotninv is the casoer in wiiieh 
he slept : a dungeon with not a ray of Hgfat but whal enfers 
by the door. Passing through among mementoes of emellj 
and bloodshed, we were directly brought to the Jew^room. 
But, alas, our poor shilling by this time had he6cfm6 so 
weak and exhausted as to refuse to cany us a step tether, 
and we were Mn to renew it, and so John Bull got another 
shilling fbr showing us his baubles. Our worthy cicarme 
now turned us over to the gab of an old crone, who went 
on to desoribe the crowns, and sceptres, and plate. There 
lies the chaste and beautiful crown which once endn^ed- 
the brow of the equally chaste and beaodAil An irs Bolstn ; 
and the magnificent diamond-decked coronet of Victoria, 
the popular, and possibly the last sovereign of Enghmd ; 
and another crown, that of George IV. ; all which trash is 
valued at three millions of dollars. " Why," said I to an 
Bttglish gentleman who stood near me, "is this waste 
treasure lying here useless and lost, and so many of your 
paupers sent over fbr us to support in the States ? " Napo- 
leon, when he found the twelve silver apostles in Borne, 
said he would send them on a mission, and he melted 
and corned them into francs. Trash, trash, said I, and 
turned my back on them. A fbw steps again brought us 
into the Court, and just here on this spot, a little darker 
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dual Ate rest of the paveinent, was erected tbe ** Scaffdd 
on Tower Hill," on which was poured out the best and 
puBBft blood of the reahn ! Look now just up yondw in- 
one al the turrets, and you see a little square window, 
gESAted by large iron bars. How I longed to get into that 
ofaamber! I would gladly have been looked up in that 
cbunber fer a day and night, with a bit of bread and a jug 
o£ water; but wetjould not be admitted. From that win- 
dw pqor. Anne Boleyn saw the preparations made for her 
own esBoation. In this room she penned her Is^ letter, 
'dated <'from her doleful prison in the Tower," to that 
osmmaiBami/^ sooundrel, Henry YIII. From that horrible 
reonshe oame down to the very spot where I ^xo. now 
standing, to die { From that same window the elegant and 
aoeomplishod Lady Jane Grey saw the headless body of heip^ 
husbfliid carried from the scaffiild to the chapel, and then 
w^t down to be trailed along the same bloody track in 
thirty minutes after — a historical fact I could never read, 
when a child, without tears ; and now that I stood upon 
the very spot which drank the blood of these victims to an 
idiotic royalty and a purse-proud aristocracy, I '^ stamped 
the cursed soil," and, with a good will, wished them all 
■ to die peacefully in their beds, and the sooner the 
better for humanity ! Li that same chamber, it is said, 
ElisEabeth was confined by the bloody Mary. But enough 
of this. I did not sleep well the night after visiting the 
place where so many, 

" After life's fitfal feyer, sleep well." 
6» 
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On <m6 ride of die oeiurt ateiids die little cbnreh <^ St. 
l^eier ad vivteula, ivlierd deep tlie headless bodies of die 
viotbiis of a kwless monereby. Here were buried Amm 
Boleyn ; her brodier, Lord Bochford ; die Oonnfcen of 
SalflBboiy ; Bishc^ of Rocbeeler ; Thomas Loid OrfHnindl; 
Sir Thomas More ; die Duke of Somerset ; die D«ke of 
Norfolk ; Maiy, Qveea of Soots ; the Earl of Essex ; uid 
I know not how many more. Repairs were being made 
upon diis ehapel, and we oonld not make a thotoogh ex- 
ploradon. AH, or nearly all diese persons, were as troJ^ 
martyrs to liberiy of thought and q»eeoh, as any who hav« 
died for humanity ; and why does not the EngBsh goiperor 
ment do diem jusdee? wipe o«t the &lse <^arges agamsb 
diem, and give them a monument of a diffiiront kind ? I 
was glad to get out. 

Vale, undl we meet in Westminster Abbey. 



LETTER YII. 



LoimOK, AtJOTBT 1, I860. 
FftllKB 8 

As yeflteiday was the day of the opening of the Wech 
leyan Conference, I was in a state of high but plecifiimble 
excitement. I had calculated much upon this opportonitj 
of seeing the renerable and efficient body of men, organ- 
iK^ by a man I had venerated more than any other unin- 
qiirod man. I had given up the anticipated pleasure of a 
visit to Scotland, in order to attend the sittings of this 
body. I intended to spend ten days in London, and, of 
eoone, should drop into the Oonference often, and psarticH 
pate in the festivities of the occasion. I had a strong 
desure to witness the opening ceremonies, and accordingly I 
walked up to the chapel at 9 o'elook, and presentnig my 
letter to Mr. Scott, the chairman of the Committee of A^ 
nmgements, expressed to him my desire to witness ^ 
opening ceiwnonies. He remarked that it was very uncer- 
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tain whether I could be admitted, but he would send in my 
letter. I waited an hour, and no penniaaon came. Mr, 
Scott then told me I had better come up the next moming. 
My enthumasm fell some degrees ; and had it not been for 
the mortification of returning home without seeing the body 
at all, I should not have gone again. The next moming 
I walked up to the chapel, when Mr. 9, informed me 
that my letter of introduction had been mislaid and lost I 
But if I would give him my address he would take it in 
to the President. I did so ; and shortly Mr. S. returned 
and informed me that I could be admitted. I followed 
him, and, passing a man at the door with a long pob on 
his shoulder, I was conducted to the platform, and kitio- 
duoed to the President, Mr. Beeqham, but not to the Gcmh 
ferenoe. A seat was given me on the platfcmn, and I waa 
in the English Wesleyan Conference. How unlike our 
simple method of doing such things. This parade was to 
me childish. How much more rimple and ChristianTlik« 
would it have been for the President, with my letter before 
him, to have sfud, '* Admit the stranger." If a stranger, 
and especially an English Methodist, comes among us, we 
jyre eatirteaus. No rules shut him out from omr Confer* 
ences ; no senseless ceremonials keep him waidng at the 
door for days, until he feels that it is considered an a^t of 
great condescension to admit him at all, and all good feel? 
ings are soured in his heart He is taken by the hand and 
made to feel at h6me. I lost all my enthtsiasm, and, after 
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siiting itt faoor, left, and haire not been near tbem nnee f 
and slionld not go« if I dionid pass tbtongh London a 
floore of times while the Conference is in ite sessbne* 

The nnmber of preaehera attending the GonfeMnee tliia 
year is unnsoally large, there being about 600 preeent. 
They nearly fill the honse* They are a good looking body 
of men -^ stoat and itil)i]fit, physically, and evidently taking 
Bfe easy. Sooh is the perfection and maturity of thtif 
i^stem, ihat the preachers have no anxiety as to what they 
shall eat^ or how sustain their families. Abunduit provis- 
ion is made for them. I doubt if their labor is as great as 
ofors ; and, consequently, they are not so soon worn out. 
I shoold judge that a greater equality of talent is found 
here than with us. So numerous are the applications fer 
admission to the conference, that selections can be made 
fiom among the candidates, and few men of infbrior talent 
are leeeiTed. Our work, extending rapidly as it does, 
renders it necessary to admit many young men who ought 
to spend years in the school of the prophets. 

I had not the privilege of hearing the discassk>ns which 
arise on the first reading of the appmntments. I learn 
Hiat the people have more influence in the matter of making 
the appointments, than with us. When the term of the 
service of a preacher is expiring, the society write to a 
man whom they would like to have stationed among them, 
to ascertain whether or no he would be willing to serve 
them. If he consents, it is conadered settled. 

Bev. Mr. Waugh, of Ireland, introduced himself to me. 
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and very kindly pmntod octt to me dktingaiaiied men and 
interesting things. He bronght to me the yohnne of the 
old joornfila of the Confetenoe, and showed me 3fr. Wes- 
ley's last fflgnatuie, a mere serawl, which one ooaU not 
make out, not knowing what it was. 

All the ex-Presidento and Secretaries oocnpy the plait- 
form ; the first on the right, where were mtting Jadoaoa, 
Dixon, Newton, Banting, and others, strong a^d great 
men* On the left the ex-Secretaries. Dr. Banting is veiy 
feeble, and is fast fulbg. On the right of the platAonoL, 
in the mass, sat a thin, wiry, nervous, man ; bat it is said 
the most eloquent man in the body, and who is (me of the 
chief speakers. This is Dr. Beaumont. He is not lia* 
tened to with much satisfaction, however, as he is suspected 
of sympathizing with the radicals. When a man here rim 
to speak, whom the body do not care to hear, a saddBB 
infloenxa seems to prevful I little attention is ^ven him. 
When a speaker meets the approbation of the body, liioin 
all parts of the house comes that hearty English req^ODse^ 
*' hear, hear ; " the surest way to prevent it. Their man- 
ner of doing business is noii^ and confused. We could do 
nothing in that way. 

I attended worship in the City Boad Chapel last Sab- 
bath, and had I not known the contrary, I should have 
supposed myself in a church of the Establishment. The 
asmstant, a local preacher, read the church service, to a 
thin house. But shortly the people began to collect, so 
that by the time the service was finished, the chapel was 
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filled. I was not interested in the bungling manner of 
conducting this part of worship ; but I was busy with the 
past. I was sitting in front of the pulpit from which the 
Wesleys, and Clarke, and Watson, and Benson, and Bram- 
well, and many others, had so often addressed admiring 
thousands. I lost myself in this entrancing train of recol- 
leotions, until a new voice awoke me from my reveiy. 
Bey. Mr. Osborne gave out a hymn, which all the congre- 
gation sung, heartily and sweetly ; then followed a short 
prayer ; and then he gaye us a short sermon, simple, plain, 
and practical. After seryice, my kind host took me into 
the yestry, and introduced me to Dr. Bunting, Mr. Os- 
borne, and others. I was not inyited to preach. But one 
individual to whom I had an introduction interested me 
more than all the rest. This was an old lay member, 
about eighty years of age, whose name was Rogers. Your 
readers, who have seen the fine engraving of Mr. Wesley's 
death bed scene, will recollect the little boy so earnestly 
gazing upon the dying saint, and who is there said to be 
«' Master Bogers;" and this old gentleman is that little lad. 
It was full of poetry to me ! Here was a link connecting 
two generations. I pressed a hand which Mr. Wesley had 
often held in his own. Blessings upon thy hoary head, my 
father! 



LETTER YIII. 



Lonwir, Avoon 8, 1860. 

To Rbv. a. S : 

I LBTT 70U in my last at the Tower ofjjwdan. Tbig 
business of Bight-eeeing is hard w<»rk — harder than editiBg 
an American newspaper. You must walk, walk, walk, 
until your nether extremities ache — and then you must 
look until your eyes ache — and think ontil your brains 
seem on fire. And when you sleep you are still gcnng* 
It reminds one of the old German musieal director at a 
theatrical rehearsal, who, observing that the horn playera 
paused, called out to know what was the matter ? '' There 
IB A rest here,** remarked one. ''Best, rest^" cried the 
old hero, ** I have no rest in this establishment, and no 
one else shall have while I am here — r play on I " And so 
with your tourist ; he must look for rest when he gets, home, 
not before. And then, you must be systematic and know 
how to economize time. I have, therefore, laid out my 
work methodically ; and I find on my plan for this day — 
St, PauTs and Westminster Abbey. 
72 
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The first stands near* my lodgings, and of course our 
walk will be sliort. We pass into Cheapside from King's 
street, turn to the right, and in a few jninutes we reach 
the Post Office, which we leave on the right, and bearing a 
little to the left we are at Paternoster Row — and this is 
directly in front of St. Paul's. This celebrated Cathedral ^ 
(for, mon ami, you must not call it a churchy or a meeHng- 
house, bere,) stands in a bad position for appearance. On 
all sides it is crowded by blocks of buildings. Instead of 
leaving the space to the river, which is not far distant, 
clear, it is filled up ; so that, approach it from whatever 
point you will, you do not see it until you step into a 
narrow street — and up it springs before you, like some 
buge giant. 

So many descriptions have been given of this great work 
of art, that it would be a waste of time for me to attempt it. 
If, by a few dashes of my pen, I could give your readers a 
general view of it, I should be happy to do so. 

The form of this building is that of a Gh-eek cross, aiys 
the architect. Well, says some one of your readers, what 
is a Greek cross ? Suck a cross differs from a common 
cross in this, that it is the trtie cross / Bo not be startled ; 
I only mean that the two part»' t^ this cross are equal, and 
joined in the middle. The principal entrance is on the 
west, and is adorned with magnificent Corinthian columns, 
sustaining the portico, over wbich are eight smaller columns. 
And over tbe firont of the portico, in bas relief, is a repre- 
sentation of the converdon of St. Paul. Could the soot be 
7 
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dug off, I have no doabt many odier figures might be 
fmmd, as some noses can be seen protruding through, as if 
anxious to get a snuff of pure air. But if you hare not 
got any thing of an idea of its vastness outside, please look 
at these dimensions : the building oooupies two acres and a 
fraction of ground ; its length inside is fiye hundred feet, 
breadth two hundred and twenty-three feet, height three 
hundred and forty feet ; now add to this the tbickneBB <^ 
the walls ; imagine now the immense dome resting upon the 
top, and this surmounted by a gilt ball which weighs five 
thousand six hundred pounds, and this again by a cross 
weighing three thousand six hundred pounds, which you 
can only see by climbing some tower or column in smne 
other part of the city, and you will have some notion of this 
huge pile of folly. It stands on the site of the church, or 
cathedral, damaged by fire in 1666. The first stone was 
laid in 1675, and finished in 1710. Let us enter. Until 
recently, you must pay two-pence : you can now enter the 
main body for nothing. Punch asks — " Did the great 
clock of St. Paul's ever strike thirteen ? Tes, once when 
the verger admitted a poor urchin, from sheer goodness, 
without taking his tii?Q.pence." And you will recall the 
incident of the sentry at Windsor Castle, who was accused 
of sleeping on his post, but saved his lifb by declaring that 
he was wide awake, and heard the great clock of St. Paul's 
strike thirteen. It was ascertained that on the night in 
question the clock did actually strike thirteen I Was this 
chance ? But while I have been relating these incidents, 
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we have climbed &e steps, and lo, the interior of this vast 
pile bursts upon us. You cannot realize the lofUness of 
the dome, up into which we are gazing. Eight immense 
piers sustun the dome< and, through the. four arches thus 
formed, we enter the aisles. Look just before you over the 
entrance to the choir, or that part of the cathedral where 
diyine service is performed. You see an inscription ; let 
us read it : — 

" Beneath lies Christopher Wren, the architect of this church and 
city, who lived more than 90 years, not for himself alone, bat 
for the public. Bcader, do yon seek his monument 1 look around 
you." 

Hanging up among the columns are flags of all nations, 
torn by shot and stained with blood. I think the stars and 
stripes are there ; but I thought of the old brass drums, 
and muskets, and flags in the old State House in Boston, 
so I found my finger instinctively creeping up to my nose ; 
but I said not a word. Moreover, just before me was the 
marble statue of Packenham, and I thought of the eighth 
of January and New Orleans ! 

It seems sacrilege to fill a building, erected for divine 
worship, with military trophies and statues of men who 
lived for slaughter, and died in attempts to kill ! But so it 
is ; and this building should be called, not St. Paul's, but 
" the Temple of Mars.'' 

The first statue erected here was Dr. Johnson's. Here 
is a group to the memory of Nelson ; and there one to 
CoruwalHs ; and one thinks of Torktatvn — and was that 
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imftginatioii, or did that marble liead tarn aside a Ihtle as 
this group of live Yankees passed him ? Now all these 
monaments and statues are very fine, and very costly. 
What sums have been wasted on these follies ! would it not 
have been better to have expended this money for the mUr 
K(m — for public schools, for public improvements, for the 
people? ''But this is national glory!" rather national 
disgrace. I cannot look upon these things with pleasure. 
Am I really without taste, or patriotism, or what is the 
matter ? At Menai Straits, the other day, I went into 
heroics while examining the tubular bridge, that wonder of 
the age ; but here I am filled with disgust. The incon- 
gruity apparent may account for it — worship in one part, 
and commemoration of slaughter in the other* 

I attended worship here half a day ; but to me it was 
no worship. The priests chant the service from the begin- 
ning to the end. It is not music nor dancing before the 
Lord ; it is nonsense, the whole of it, and I cannot well 
conceive how common sense men can bear it. It seems to 
be a feeble attempt at imitating th^ CcOholics, but an evi- 
dent failure ; for in the Catholic worship which I have wit- 
nessed there is a hamionyy a congruity, which is not found 
in this cathedral mummery. 

There are the images or idols, and the bowing, or genu- 
flexions, and contortions, are in keeping with the whole 
concern. Here, in St. Paul's, you find a religious service 
twice a day ; that is, the prayers are sung by some priests, 
and twelve boys, with soiled white frocks, representing the 
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twelve apostles I So many monkeys would be an improre- 
ment, for they would be sober. 

How I longed to stand np in that little wine-glass pnlpi€ 
and pour out my soul ! What a mighty influence for good 
might be exerted by the means commanded by the Englidi 
church. Put truly evangelical men into the pulpits of 
these splendid metropolitan churches, ** loose them and lei 
them go '* in the true freedom of the word of Qt)d, and all 
London would be shaken. The vast structures would be 
filled to overflowing, instead of the few who now straggle 
in, and society would be changed. But now what is this 
great hierarchy doing for the salvation of men ? I have 
attended worship in thre6 of the greatest cathedrals in the 
Queendom, Chester, St, PauCs, and Westminster Abbey, 
but I saw nothing like devotion — all was heartless, formal, 
eold. While I have been delivering this short homily, I 
suppose you have been looking at the various illustrations 
of British history around us, '* sieges, battles, fortunes." 
You will gaze with" pleasure upon that magnificent monu- 
ment to Dr. Johnson, and also that to toward, the lover 
of men ; this, we are told, cost one thousand three hun- 
dred guineas. W. Jones, the Oriental scholar, and Joshua 
Reynolds, the great painter, have each a fine monument 
here ; after which all is grim murder; blood, blood, seems 
trickling from the walls, dropping from the lips of the 
statues, welling up from the pavement, spouting from the 
pedestals, showering from the dome. Strange whisper- 
ings are heard here, and hollow echoes resound through 
7* 
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the arches, and you seem to be among spirits in prison. 
Hark, what wailing falls upon your ear! Now dying 
away, now rising again, and rushing all along these lusles, 
and corridors, and arches. Public service has commenced, 
and here comes the beadle, a stout man, in his grand- 
mother's old black gown, with a long staff, tipped with 
silver ; and he tells us we cannot be permitted to walk 
about during service, we may disturb their devotitms. No 
doubt many sincere and pious souls come in to pray, who 
are devotional ; but that there is any devotion in those 
rogues of boys, who are chanting there, or those priests, 
whose eyes are wandering about among the congregation, I 
have *' same dele " of doubt. Well, as we cannot walk 
about here, we will e'en go up higher. 

"Pay I" yes, pay. I wrote you sometime since that 
it is all pajfj here. If you ask a man in the street to 
tell you the name thereof, you must give him sixpence. I 
may as well set down at once the whole cost of seeing St. 
Paul's. Formerly, I have said, you must pay two-pence 
for entering ; but this is abolished, because those who came 
to pray could not be distinguished from those who came to 
:8ee, and, therefore, that tax was abated. But you must 
pay for 
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That is, a little over a doUar yon must pay for seeing 
St. Paul's ! A goodly tax, to begin with. Now, when 
yon consider the number of visitors thronging the metropo- 
lis all the while, and they cannot go home without seeing 
this great vonder, you will see that the revenue must be 
great. And pity it is, that this could not ease the burdcDS 
of the people a little. 

We will just look into the library ; not because it is of 
itself of any great interest, except some ancient manu- 
scripts, but because I wish to show you the floor. This is 
made of square pieces of oak, to the number of two thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-six, and not a nail or ^g 
in the whole I Polished and waxed, it is " as neat as 
wax,'* 

Entering the model room, you will see some ancient 
desigos and models of architecture. But the main thing 
here is the great lantern, which was suspended from the 
dome, and lighted the cathedral at the funeral of that great 
butcher, Nelson ! Ghry is apt to hide the depravity of 
such men, by her tinsel and tawdy trappings; but the 
good time is coming when men will go for what they are 
really worth, and they will not be permitted, like the old 
gothic savage in the sack of Borne, to throw into the scale 
a bloody sword instead of merit. When I think of Nel- 
son, I see him in the Bay of Naples, possessing and carry- 
ing with him another man^s wife, and hanging at his yard 
arm the good old patriotic prince Carracciolo. I detest all 
such men ; they are a disgrace to the race. I would as 
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soon raise a monnment to a tiger as to sach. The truly 
great man is the bene&ctor of his race. No matter what 
his station, or his talents ; if he has advanced the interests 
of humanity in the least degree, he is worthy of remem- 
brance. Pardon, mon ami, these homilies ; I cannot 
help it. 

We will clunb up to the bell and then we will go to 
dinner. 

Your strength will be tested by this feat. I advise no 
short-winded, plethoric, gouty personage, to attempt this 
journey. You must take six hundred and sixteen steps 
before you reach the great BaU. 

The clock and bell are curiosities. The last weighs 
eight thousand five hundred pounds — four tons and a 
quarter. The mouth of the bell is ten feet in diameter. 
The dial plate of the clock is eight feet ten inches in 
diameter ; but from the street, or some distant point of 
observation, it appears about as large as your hat. The 
minute hand is eight feet long, and the pendulum fourteen ; 
and the weight at the end of the rod weighs one hundred 
and twelve pounds. 

But now do not imagine you will hear this enormous 
bell toU. It is not for the common people ; no luxury like 
this can they claim. Only three persons can enjoy the 
happiness of reflecting that for them this great bell caii 
ring out its startling tones, viz. : one of the Royal family, 
the Bishop of London, and the Lord Mayor. It is only 
tolled when one of these persons dies. 
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Now away, up into the ball. You saw tbis before we 
entered, and it looked about as large as a twenty-four 
pound shot ; but its diameter inside is six feet, and eight 
persons may sit in it. But mind your steps, for should 
you miss your footing you will wish yourself- a balloon. 
From this elevation you would have a fine view of the 
great city — if you could see it; but generally it is so 
smoky you can see nothing. You see a little line of dirt 
running along at your feet, through the centre of the city ; 
that is the Thames, about as large as one of your little mill 
streams ; not exactly *' running purple to the sea," but 
inh/. Let us descend — it is the hour for dinner. Step, 
now, into any one of the chop houses, and, for a shilling, 
you may procure enough to sustain the outer man until we 
meet again; 



LETTER IX. 



Losvoir, Aira. 4, 18G0. 

My good Bro. S : 

I LEFT yoa rather anceremoniously in my last, taking a 
mutton chop, alter the &tigae of climbing to the ball of 
St. Paul's. We are now bo near the Post Office perhaps 
we had better step in and look at it, and especially as I 
wish to inquire for letters. By the way, speaking of let- 
ters reminds me that my arrangements for receiving letters 
from home were most miserable, and I will give you a hint, 
and through you to your readers, lest any of them should 
come to this state of perplexity. It is impossible for any 
one to make a plan which shall embrace a tour of six 
months, until he is on the ground ; so many contingencies 
arise which he cannot foresee, nor guard against. 

Your safest way will be to direct your letters to some 

agent in London, or Paris, or Ostend, so that you can 

direct him to forward them to you at such places as you 

may light upon. In this way you can be sure of your 
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letters. You will say to your cigent or hanker, **If letters 
come for me, despatch them up to such a date to such a 
place, after that to this or that point." And thus you will 
find these dear messengers of love to pour a bahn into your 
heart. 

Here's the Post Office, opposite the comer of Alders- 
gate and Newgate, in what is called ''St. Martin's le 
grand." I suppose the postal arrangement of this city is 
more perfect than in any other place in the world. The 
building, a large, stone edifice, was erected in 1829. The 
main hall is sixty by eighty feet, and fifty in height ; and 
the dome is supported by six immense granite columns. 
On one side are the Newspaper, Foreign, Inland, and Ship 
Letter Offices ; on the other, the business offices. You see 
some boards with the names of persons who have letters in 
the office, but whose residence is unknown. If your name 
is there, do not inquire ; just take your pencil and write 
your address under your name ; and if you are in Newgate, 
or the Old Bailey, the next morning a man with a red coat 
and a bag on his shoulders will be standing before you, and 
there is your letter — pay him, and he is gone. You see 
few persons passing in or out — not a tithe of the number 
entering and leaving your office in Boston. Only just 
before the mails close in the morning and evening is there 
any thing of a rush. I saw, once, a fellow come hurrying 
in, his face all perspiration, with a bag of papers on his 
shoulders ; as he sprang over the threshhold the window 
began to close ; one hop, and he was on the shelf; seizing 
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the sash with one hand, he endeavored to empty his bag of 
papers inside ; the official straggled to close the window, 
and he to prevent it ; bat authority previdled over might, 
and the poor fellow's papers were scattered over the floor. 

The morning is the time for witnessing the bustle of this 
great concern. I have walked oat about six o'clock, when 
the mails and carriers are about starting off for their vari- 
ous destinations. In 1887 twenty-seven mail coaches left 
the Post office nightly, for their destination — now not one. 
A great change has taken place in the modes of conveying 
both letters and the writers thereof. No longer, throogh 
any part of merrie England, is heard — 



■ " the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge, 



That with its wearisome but needful lengtli 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright ; — 
He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks ; 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 
True to his charge, the close packed load behind. 
Yet, careless what he brings, his one concern 
. Is to conduct it to the destined inn j 
And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes ; light-hearted wretch, 
Gold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some \ 
To him indiffVjrent whether grief or joy. 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 
But, 0, the important budget ! " 
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Now, to all parts of the kingdom and the world, tiie 
whistling engine conveys intelligence, or the trembling wiro 
breathes words, like echoes, through annihilated space. 

In the morning you will see scores of men in, red coals, 
with red horses, harnessed to red carts, called '' accelera- 
tors,^^ (England is stately and classical — her baggage 
cars are yoleped '* vans,") all red, and ready to start for 
their accustomed beats. The postman, whose beat is far 
away, is taken up by an accelerator and carried to his 
path, where commences his work of delivery. Within a 
circle of twenty-four miles radius, there are four hundred 
and seventy receiving houses. 

The London delivery of letters commences at siz o'clock 
A. M. About seven hundred bags must be opened each 
morning, sorted into districts, and then into toalks. Each 
carrier has his bill made out, and at the same moment all 
start at once. 

The cheap system has greatly increased the buonesa of 
the Post Office, as it has opened channels in which the 
aflfection of the poorer classes can a£S>rd to run. A penny, 
two cents, sends a letter to any part of the kingdom. If 
a letter comes to the Post Office, and the address of the 
person to whom it is directed is omitted, the postman 
takes it and searches the city through to find the owner ; it 
18 then advertised, and then, if not called for, goes to the 
dead letter office. So in Liverpool, and, I suppose, in all 
the great cities of this land. But enough of this matter. 
I really did not intend to keep you so long here. 
8 
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We now turn our fiice towards WestmiDftter Abbey, & 
long walk and an excidog one ; for we shall pass through 
one of the greatest thoroughfiires of London. We go up 
Lndgate hill into Fleet street, then into the Strand, a wide 
and fine street, and so filled with carriages of all eorfs, 
from a coronetted coach and fbnr, to a dog cart, that yon 
can hardly cross. I have stood waiting for an opening for 
some minutes, much as here some poor dependent waits 
upon the grandee, who has places to give away, or the man 
who sat down upon the bank waiting for the river to run 
hy. You must watch your opportunity. You see a break, 
now — no, hold; it has closed up; there, push, one 
leap, and you are over. Here all drive on the left 
side, as the law directs ; and then they drive faster than 
with us. 

We do not meet with so many beggars as were to be 
met with formerly. England has poured a host of them 
upon American shores — and still they are sent off. When 
a poor-hous<} is filled, then comes the order — send them 
to America. The ship I came over in was to have taken 
back one of these paupers who had been shipped off for 
us to support, but she was not down to the wharf in 
season, and we left her. Now can any thing be meaner 
than this ? Thait fop and bottle of gas, Dickens, com- 
plains of much and many things among us, but if he met 
any thing equal to this, I will consent to stand in the p9- 
lory, or read his next Christmas story ! Another reason 
why so few paupers or street beggars are seen, is, the muni- 
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eipai laws forbid them to aak alms in the street. They 
hold oat the hat or hand, but seldom speak, unless sore 
that no police officer is in sight. 

I was passing one evening, just after dark, down the 
Strand, to my lodgings, when a boy, who might be eleven 
or twelve years of age, with a child in his arms but a few 
months old, stopped before me and began to plead his 
ease ; he had hardly uttered a sound before a policeman 
had him by the ear, and, squealing like a pig, he was 
Ofdered home. Almost innumerable objects of pity ne«t 
you every where, but you are not annoyed by their solici- 
talaons. And yet, this seems to be hard, that while there 
is no abundant and systematic charity here, as with us at 
home, the poor wretches can only shake their rags, and not 
plead vocally their own cause. The truth is, the English 
are weary of the descriptions given of the annoyance trav- 
ellers meet with from street beggars, and so they have put 
a stop to it. But you meet them still ; you meet them in 
go^Dg to church, sitting on the threshholds of shops, estend- 
ing their bony hands, and, with a look more powerftd than 
words, they draw a few pence from your pocket. You 
have never been accustomed to seeing things as you see 
them here, unless among the foreign population of your 
country. Such extremes of wealth and poverty. It ought 
Bot to be so ; it need not be so ; as there is waste land 
enough, and waste gold enough, to make them all comfort- 
able, by giving them employment. 

As we are passing on you will observe we meet, about 
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onoe in a quarter of a mile, a man peculiarly cbressed. 
His dress is of dark Une cloth, with bright buttons ; a 
patent leather belt around his waist; a citusen's hat, witii a 
gbueed crown ; white gloves ; iihe left hand, however, o^ 
gloved, the right hand glove carried m the left hand. N6 
cane or stick of any kind, unless when you meet him at 
night, when he has in his hand a short, heavy stick, whkh 
you would not care to have your head ran against. Them 
men are of medium size, compact, and athletic. You see 
they seem to be in no hurry, but walk leisurely along. 
These are the London Police ; and they are the most geo* 
tlemanly persons I have found here. You may always 
address them with confidence; it is their occupation to 
listen to you and answer; they are particular in giving 
directions, and will go out of their way to put you in 
yours. London is their study. You may try them wilh. 
hard questions, from '* how many children has Queen Vic- 
toria?" to **what is the color of Prince Alb^'s dog?" 
and they will answer you. Every lane, street and tinming 
is in their minds, and almost every person. You can walk^ 
I am told, in all parts of London, at all hours of the night, 
with the greatest safety ; but I have seen some parts thereof 
from visiting which I beg to be excused in the night sea- 
son! Until the year 1253 no nightly watch was instituted. 
Henry III. first conceived the plan; and he revived an old 
Saxon law, that *' If any man chance to be robbed, or by 
any means damnified, by any thief or robber, he to whom 
the charge of keeping that county, city, or borough, chiefly 
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i^rtained, ehonld competently restore tbe loss." In 
Shakspoare's time, the London police mnst have been but 
flony fellows. Witness tbe Watch he introduces on a cer- 
tain occasion. It forcibly reminds one of the Police 
Churt in a certain great city on your side of tbe water. 

The Chief of the Police is about to set a watch, and is 
examining some men for that purpose, with the aid of an 
assistant, Mr. Verges: — 

" Dogberry. Are you good men and trtte f 

*' Verges. Yea, or else it were pity but they should 
Buffisr salvation, body and soul. 

*' Dogb. Nay, that were a punishment too good for 
them, if they should have any aUegtance in them, being 
chosen for the prince's watch. 

**Ver. Well, give them their charge, neighbor Dog- 
berry» 

'* Dogb, Well, you shall comprehend all vagrom men ; 
you are to bid any man stand in the prince's name. 

*' Watch. How if he will not stand ? 

'^Dogb. Why, then, take no note of him, but let him 
go; and presently call the rest of the watch together, and 
give thanks that you are rid of a knave. 

*' Ver. If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is 
none of the princess subjects. 

** Dogb, True, and they are to meddle with none but 
the prince's subjects. You shall also make no noise in the 
streets ; for, for the watch to babble and talk, is most tol- 
erable, and not to be endured. 
8» 
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** Watch. We will n&er sleep than tsfic ; we know 
what belongs to a watch." 

Now, if the original did not answer to this portrait, tlie 
great punter wonld hardly have yen tared on this lam- 
poon. 

The whole force amounts to fonr thonsand seven Iran- 
dred and foriy-nine in number ; and the expense of tiie 
whole the last year was about a miUion of dc^lars ; 4^8 
includes the expense of all the magistrateSj inspeetois, 
trials, Sec. The cost of the wcUch and police in the city 
of New York is five hundred thousand dollars, and t^i of 
Boston one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. The 
population of London, including Westminster, is more than 
double that of New York, and the cost of the police joat 
double. B6ston expends just about one dollar per head 
police tax ; a sum no one can grudge, when feeling that 
his person and property are under the vigilant eye of an 
effective police. I would not undertake to censure your 
watch or police, but I really question whether they eom- 
' pare favorably with the police of this metropolis. I have 
walked at midnight from the north to the south end cf 
Boston, after a physician, without meeting a single walk^h- 
man. You can hardly walk here a hundred rods without 
coming in contact with one. And then, so urbane, m 
ready to do any thing for jou, that you are almost inclined 
to lift your hat when you pass one. 

Well, we have chatted on about matters and things in 
general until here we are at *' Temple Bar." As we wet 
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walking up the Stra$id we saddenlj come to a vast gate, 
with a biOtress on each side, and a large room, as a guard 
room, over head ; at the window you see a man at armSy on 
the look out for Frenchmen or Yankees, who might sud- 
denly enter London^ to the great danger of her Majesty's 
Ueffe subject^; this is only an effigy, however — mere 
stuffi»d armor. This is the houndary of London ; heyond 
Ais the Lord Mayor is a man of straw. The ancient and 
nohk city of London was inclosed within a wall, now, in- 
deed, among the things which were. Some of the old gates, 
however, still remain. Ludgate, and Aldgate, and Orip- 
plegate^ are gone. St, John's gate in part remains, as an 
arch of stone, with flanking towers. I blundered into this 
<me day, looking for Smithfield. We must see that by and 
by. This Temple Bar is a fine afl&ir, and I always pause 
here to meditate a little on the processions which have 
passed under this arch — the armies which have defiled 
through it, and the noble cavalcades of lords and ladies, 
whose horses' hoofs have rung on these worn pavements. 
You can almost ima^e you now see the grim and goiy 
heads of the unhappy wretches who have been beheaded 
on Tower Hill, and whose heads have been afterwards 
affixed to this gate. What a taste had those old savages ^ 
not the primitive Britons, but the Englishmen of the time 
intervening between 1671, when this gate was built, and 
this presenji ! What, a spectacle on which the pious might 
eoncentrate their meditations, as they passed this gate to 
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wonhip in St. Paul's ! What a memento-mori for lui^a, 
and queens, and dukes, and lords, as they rushed tliio«(^ 
this narrow pass, from London to Westminster and Iwek. 
But those were times when kings ruled, and the passionate 
fools out off a man's head as cheerfully as a dog's, and 
then feasted their eyes upon the horrid spectacle! O, 
royalty, bane of the world, check to the progress of the 
race, satire on man, when wilt thou come to a perpetual 
end ? Let us come back to this gate, because " thereby 
hangs a tale." You see on each front, right and left of 
the gothic windows, are two statues. On one side James 
I. and Elizabeth ; on the other, those two idiots, Oharlet 
L and II. The first, the people here, at least, some of 
the nobility, call a martyr. You see, also, the massive 
oaken gates, still hung, and ready for service ; made some 
four or five inches thick, and filled with great spikes. A 
'* man at arms," with his battle axe, would hack and hew 
a long time before they would be likely to give way. 

Royalty does not come through these gates without pep- 
mission of the Lard Mayor, Whenever the royal fiimilj 
inclines to visit London, the gates are closed and guards 
set ; at least, the old heroes in the gothic windows look 
iharp. Down comes the royal cortege from St. James's 
Palace, and up rides the Lord Mayor from his great stone 
house near the Exchange. His countenance expresses the 
determination to do or dU I claret will flow. The trumpet 
sounds wildly and shrill, the drums beat, the gate$ are 
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barred, and all is ready. But tbe yaliant Maj<»r bafl no 
idea of standing a long siege ; he intends to surrender ; 
but be will show what ho could do in case of need. One 
of the royal attendants rides up to the gates, and, with the 
hilt of his sword, gives three thundering knocks ! " Who's 
there?" shouts the Mayor. **The Queen's most ezoel- 
lent majesty." " Admit her," answers the Mayor. And 
now bolts grate, chains rattle, hinges groan, and tbe pon- 
derous gates swing open. At once the Lord Mayor run9, 
and, kneeling down, presents the keys of tbe city to the 
liUle Queen ; she takes them, and, banding them back 
again, says, ** these keys cannot be in safer keeping than 
in that of my trusty servant, the Lord Mayor." The show 
is over, and the children are greatly amused I 

On we go until we come to ** Charing Cross," where we 
turn to the left, and proceed down Whitehall, towards 
Westminster Abbey. We wiH only notice one or two 
things. But know you, mon ami, we are now on ground 
riob in historic associations. The river bends here^ and 
runs off at a right angle with its course above, and in ihk 
great bend are situated the Parliament Houses, and yarious 
other buildings of great interest. On our left hand passing 
down, and nearly opposite aS^. Jameses park, stands a plain 
stone building, of no great attraction, and yet it is one <rf 
great interest : it is Whitehall Palace, or, rather, the ha»^ 
queting house of the palace. A palace was built here in 
the thirteenth century, and it has been occupied, for that 
purpose for years. Then the Blackfriars owned it, and no 
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, doabt it waa the scene of more reyelUng, then, than when a 
royal palace ; — remembering the old song — 

^* A jovial crew were the monks of old." 

Then the Archlnshop of York purchased it, and for three 
hundred years, these fat, rich, lazy representatives of apoch 
tolic fidelity occupied it. Cardinal Wolsey was the last 
priestly incumbent, and it is said the sumptuous magnifi- 
cence of that time has never been surpassed. After his 
fidl, it became a royal palace, and was called WhitehaXL 
James I. purposed to rebuild it ; but the people, on whom 
crowned heads ride, refused to bear the burden, and re- 
belled. The banqueting house only was completed : this 
you see there fironting on the street. Here, in the old 
palace, lived Charles I., Cromwell, the second Charles, 
James II., and William. But to a stranger, the cluef 
interest connected with this spot, arises from the fact that 
it is the scene of the decapitation of Charles, falsely called 
the nuurtyr. To read old Dr. South's sermons, one would 
suppose Charles to be the embodiment of all goodness, and 
Cromwell the very personification of evil; but posterity 
has reversed that judgment. Never man suffered more 
justly, if, indeed, it be just at any time to punish a king. 
For, according to the education given this species of the 
genus homo, they can do no wrong ; and, therefore, to 
punish them, is manifestly unjust. However, that stem 
and conscientious old hero, Cromwell, believed in no snc^ 
nonsense. See you that wide window yonder? through 
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that the king was brought. His Bcaffl>ld was erected on 
tbe spot on which we are now standing. It was not done 
in a comer ; but in the most public thoroughfare in West- 
minster. The trial had been conducted in Westminster 
Hall. Then the king was sent to St. James's palace, not 
hr off, in the park of that name ; the next morning he was 
brought, or rather- walked back to Whitehall, between 
two lines of Cromwell's " ironsides." After resting 
awhile in his apartment, he was brought out through that 
window upon the platform, when he attempted to address 
tbe people assembled ; but so great was the number of 
soldiers around him, that the people could hear nothing. 
He took leave of his friends, himself the most composed of 
all, kneeled bj the block, prayed a few moments, stretched 
oat his hand as'^a signal, the flashing axe descended, and 
the head of Charles rolled upon the platform ! Let us.go ; 
I am oppressed bj such recollections. But while going, I 
wUl just mention a visit I made to the '* JRo^fal Academy 
of Arts." 

I see I have marked, on my catalogue of paintings which 
I there saw, three pictures, which impressed me, at the 
time, beyond any thing else — except the ingenuity dis- 
played in getting two shillings from my porte-monnaie. 
The first of these paintings was a representation of Charles 
taking leave of his children the night before his execution. 
The painter has succeeded in throwing into the pale coun- 
tenance all the agony and horror of such a scene. My 
very heart trembled I On the other side of the entrance, 
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was a fine piotore of Cromwell alone in his room, on the 
same night. One hardly knows which most to pity — the 
plebeian sovereign, or the soyereign yictim. Cromwell is 
the very picture of suffering ; he seems to regret the terri- 
ble necessity, but still is unshaken in his resolution. If, 
on the fatal field which ended the civil war, Cromwell's 
" ironsides " had sunk before the cavaliers of Charles, he 
himself would now be in the king's position. Justice made 
the demand, and Cromwell was not the man to shrink firomi 
an unpleasant duty. 

On the opposite side of the room was a third picture — 
Cromwell viewing the body of Charles in his coffin. Th^e 
Kes the king, head and all ; (Cromwell's head, in a change 
of circumstances, would have been on " Temple Bar ;*^^ 
tfae red line across the neck shows the track of the axe — 
and the old republican stands holding up the lid of tbe 
coffin with one hand, the other rested on his hip. He 
seems calm now — the die is cast, his country is saved, and 
God will take care of the rest. I shall not soon forget 
these paintings. And Cromwell ! — the grand EeputUc oi 
Great Britain, which will be calkd the ^' Bepublic of the 
Isles," will, before 1950, place him in WesUninster Abbegr. 
Amen. So let it be. 



LETTER X. 



Loin»oVf AuautT 5, 1860. 

My Dear Beo. & : 

I AM a long time in bringing you into Wefltminstdr 
Abbey, bnt I was a long time in getting there myself. So 
nracb to see^ so mncb to inqoire about, you make but slow 
progress bere. But we are bere at last, and there is no 
ttiistaking that dingy, sooty, odd, old pile yonder ; that is 
the Alhey, No one at all famifiar with English history, 
but must feel his heart throb at Uie bare mention of West> 
minster Abbey ; how much more when his eye falls on it 
for the first time, and he hears his footsteps echo along its 
aides and corridors. What multitudes sleep here. Hearts 
which swelled widi hope, or shrank with fear, or burned 
with envy and hate, arc silent and senseless here. Efow 
many, hxmted through life by malice, and tormented by pei^ 
secutions, have at last '* fled to sanctuary," and laid them 
down and slept in Westminster Abbey ! It has operated as 
a luotive to exertion iu the wi^fts «f Bterature, seieuee', and 
9 97 
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art, and to heroic action on the battle-field ; in the midst 
of scenes of blood and carnage, in the smoke, dust, and 
thunder of battle, many an arm has been strengthened, and 
many a heart nerved, by the thought, ''I shall have a 
monument in Westminster Abbey." And here they sleep, 
hundreds of such, the great ones of earth, the renowned, 
both for yirtue and yice ; the marked men and women of 
their age, are here, to rest until the trump of the archangel 
shall tumble these old walls into ruins. How quiet it 
seems here. My first visit was early in the morning — the 
multitude were not here. I do not want any persons 
around me at such times ; it seems an outrage on <me'8 
sensibilities to see the gay, and careless, and profane, 
crowding along these aisles, laughing, joking, and indulging 
in coarse wit. I was here alone, almost. You can now 
feel the silence ! What if all who sleep here could come 
out now and crowd together in these aisles ! How they 
would stare and wonder ; but no danger, the time f<M: that 
gathering is not yet : — 

"After life's fitful fever they sleep well." 

I cannot give you an idea of the exterior of this old 
structure. I have read many a description ; but, when I 
saw it, it was unlike them all. If you and your readers 
have not seen a good engraving of it, you must wait until 
you do. 

We are told that it was built by Henry IH., and his 
successor Edward I., and the abbots of subsequent reigns ; 
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and was not finished until the skilful hand of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren put the finishing touch to it. 

You see a part of the building, or rather a beautiful 
structure joined to the Abbey ^ of most elaborate finish; 
ihat is called '* Henry the Seventh's ChapeL" It was 
commenced in 1503 and finished in nine years, and cost 
the pretty little sum of a million of dollars, of money stolen 
firom the people. And for what? to build a tomb for 
a king to rest in ! What an idea these kings and queens 
have of the peculiar sanctity of their fiesh I Eoyal bhod I 
Eoyal nonsense 1 But hold, my meditative vein is being dis- 
turbed. I shall be unfitted for entering this great mauso- 
leum. We pass from the street into an open space, walk 
along a narrow sidewalk beset by scores of ragamuffins 
with descriptions of the Abbey to sell for '* only a shilling,'' 
until you reach a narrow and low door ; this is the en- 
trance. I know not if the great doors are ever opened, 
except when a sovereign is crowned. Step in — you are 
in the celebrated Poet^s comer/ Tread sofUy — precious 
dust is here ! Old England has been rich in this rare gift. 
What a line of inspired bards, from King Alfred, who was 
quite a poet, (and was probably making rhymes when he 
let the peasant's wife's cakes burn,) down to the last poet- 
laureate, Southey, whom I have never esteemed a poet of a 
high grade at all. Well, here they are ; that is to say, 
here are some memorials of them, i 

But hold ; as you enter, a man stands at the door-side, 
who will take your umbrella and cane, and give you a 
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ticket for them ; and when yon return, he will charge joa 
eight cents for taking oaro of them for yon. Speaking of 
ecmes, reminds me of a word of caution to such of your 
readers as may visit this region — never take your eanes 
with you in your peramhulations ; for as this impoverished 
government taxes every thing, from a coach to a cookie 
shell, your cane will cost you as muqh as your dinners. 
An un^eUa you must have. 

You find yourself now surrounded by the poetic talent oi 
the kingdom. We cannot specify each ; it is imposdUe 
in a letter. Some things here impress you by their beauty, 
others by their incongruity. There is Ganick, the 
actor, before you — a full length marble statue, his arms 
extended, and his hands sustaining a heavy curtain, which 
falls from above and divides over his head. Under one of 
his arms, in the back ground, is seen a small bust of Shaka* 
peare. The act of lifting the curtain and showing the host 
of the poet, says, better than words could, '* I ezhilHt his 
beauties ; " indicating at once his employment and his 
talent. 

There is Qay, and his epitaph is at once foolbh and blas- 
phemous : — 

" Life is a jest, and I shall show it — 
I thought so once, hut now I know it." 

Pretty stuff for Westminster Abbey I There is the magnifi- 
cent composer, Haydn, who, though an Austrian by birth, 
was made doctor of tnimc by the University of Oxford, ia 
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1794, when he spent some time in England. I spent some 
time, like Old Mortality in Scott — not exacUj cuttiogtho 
letters anew, but brushing out the dust and dirt from an 
old tablet, and found it to be the tombstone of M. Drayton, 
a poet, who died in 1631. And there is the phiz of Diy* 
den, the man who sang Cromwell's praise ; and then, wheft 
Charles II. came into power, sang still more loudly in 
praise of royalty. 

You wonder that some are not here — and then you woa- 
der, stUl more, that some are here, whom one would hardly 
expect to find in such a place. Why is not Charles Wesley 
here? — a finer poet never lived. Why is that Southey 
here? — at one time a red republican and a socialist I 
Anon, a ]^t4aureate ! What a sudden change. I know 
not why it is, but I do not like Southey I He seems to me 
a man of no principle in particular — but all in general. 
An India rubber man, of low price and easily bought— -» 
Aat little piece of white marble on the wall was his ezaot 
value I 

We must leave the Poet^s comer. Let me say to you 
and your readers, that, as this old Abbey is in the usual 
form of a cross, this Poefs comer is in the end of one of 
the arms of the cross, called, in architecture, the transept. 
Now, if you will imagine a huge cross laid upon the ground, 
you may get an idea of the interior of this great mass. 
Starting from this spot, where we have been standing, and 
inarching straight on, we pass to the other end of this cross 
piece of the cross. On our right hand, whea we have 
9* 
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xeaohed the centre, is the head of the orofls, and on the left 
nins off the main hody of the crott, which forms the main 
nave or aisle of the chureh. Standing now in the centre, 
and tnming to the right, yon face the head of the cross ; 
and here is the chdr proper, where worship should haTo 
been celebrated, and perhaps is now on great occasions. 
Upon this part of the Abbey has been built /fenty the Sev- 
enWi Chapel, raised a little above the nave of the Abbey. 
Ton enter it by a short flight of steps. The great aisle 
runs east and west. In the centre of the nave, and clnee 
by where the two pieces of the cross are joined, is ike plaee 
itted up for worship, which is celebrated here twice a day, 
at 11, A. M., and3, P. M. 

Now the whole of this space — I mean on each side of 
the usles, is filled up with monuments, epitaphs, and in- 
Boriptions, And, what seems an incongruity, the most (tf 
them to military heroes, blood sbedders ! Few scholaffs ; 
few, if any, inventors of useful improvements in the arts of 
peaceful industry ; few, if any, roart3rrs to human freedom. 
Yonder stands Mrs. Siddans, a full length statue in white 
marble. And who was Mrs. Siddons? An aotressl 
There is MaUhew Bale, the eminent jurist, the man of 
integrity, (^ honor, of truth. But what is that he holds in 
his hands ? A steelyard with a sliding weight, instead of 
a pair of balances ! I called the attention of one of the 
beadles in waiting to the metaUie lampoon. *' What are 
those steelyards in the hand of the judge intended to indi- 
cate ? '* asked I. " Justice,^' said the obliging showman. 
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'.* JBalnnees are the symbol of justice/^ said 1, *' bat thai 
sUeUnff weight suggests bribery, ^^ ''So, so/' said the 
man in the black gown, and he burst into a hearty laugh ; 
*' I never thought of that before," said he. We cannot 
pause to offer incense to these sons of Mars. • How many of 
them have said, as they went into battle in the morning, 
** Victory, or a place in Westminster Abbey." 

One monument I see here by order of the " General 
(hurt of Massachusetts Colony," to whom, I have forgot- 
ten. One, in basso relievo, of the apprehension and death 
of Andre ; and one principal figure here is that of Wash- 
ington. He is now wearing his third head! Not for 
crimes has he been thus lynched — but by his admirers. 
So popular is the " Father of his Country " on this side 
the water, that threo times bis head has been broken off 
and carried away. Sat the great interest is in visiting the 
diapels. A visitor will be interested in spending hours 
among these monuments — he will go, and return agam 
and again, if he have time. But while the body of the 
Abbey is open freely to visit(»-s, you must pay your shilling 
to enter the chapels ; and then, your conductor hurries y(Ki 
on from one thing to another so rapidly, that you can 
hardly bring away an image of what you saw. 

We go back, now, to the choir, near which we enter the 
ehapels. The pavemei^ of the choir presents, probably, 
as fine a specimen ol the mosaic (from a Greok word, sig- 
nifying polished, beautiful) as you will find this side of 
Bome. A piece of about two feet in diameter, represent- 
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isg a full blown rose, struck me as siugularlj beaatifoL 
Into this pavement have been wrought, with infinite labor, 
and vast expense, countless pieces of jasper, alabaster, 
porphyry, lapis lazuli, and marbles, of all sizes, and beao- 
tifully arranged. 

Waste, waste, one says all the while. Sut you most 
remember this was done when the word of a king was 
power, and all was done for the throne and nothing for the 
people. And now the cry of poverty, poverty, is heard all 
through the land. Go from such a place as this, or ihe 
'* jewel room " in the tower, to the poorer markets at night- 
fall, or the drinking rooms, and poor lodging houses, and 
your heart will ache. The poverty and degradation of 
England are shameful to her. 

We come back. A crowd of some score or so are now 
gathered at the iron gate which leads into the chapels. 
**Pay — pay.'* Shell out your shillings, gentlemen. 
Victoria's horses must have oats, and Albert's hounds 
meat! Having paid the shilling, a conductor, whose 
business it is, starts off, and we follow. Now understsmd, 
what are called chapels are not separate buildings, but 
spaces around the walls of the building at the east end of 
the Abbey, and in which are found some fine monuments 
to royalty and other notable persons. 

The tomb of Henry VII., who ereoted this building, is 
at the east end of the building. It is within an iron screen 
of most beautiful workmanship, and the figures are of cast 
copper, and the whole was once gilt ; old time has passed 
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over it so often that the gilding is worn off. In one of these 
reoesges is a magnificent marble bnst of Mary, Queen of 
Soots. It looks like the pnrest wax. And such beauty. 
Some rogue, not having the fear of any thing before his eyes, 
broke and carried off one of the delicate fingers. Mary and 
Elizabeth, the sisters, are here, side by side, the hhwfy and 
the ambitious ; their differences are all forgotten. Many 
of these monuments and statues are shockingly mutilated ; 
it is said, by CromweU and his ''roundheads," but I do 
not believe it ; more likely by the drunken, carousing cav- 
aliers of the kings I In Edward, the Ganfessor^s chapel, 
iihe kings and queens are crowned — a room twenty feet 
square, perhaps. Thirteen kings and queens in snooession 
have sat in that old arm chair. It was JSkiward*s, I 
planted myself in it, but feel no more like a sovereign since 
than before I I did not know but I might catch some of the 
virtue, but one is quite as likely to catch something else. 
When Victoria eat in it last it was not so shabby as now. 
It had a heavy cloth of gold, and the whole room was 
superbly fitted up. But look ! a stone I And would you 
believe it, that great stone which lies under this chair was 
Jacob's pillar ! So it is said ; and it is as true as that the 
wood of the true cross was discovered, or that Charles I. 
was a 'martyr, or that the Duke of Wellington is the 
greatest man that ever lived. But I will tell you what is 
true. On this same stone the kings of Scotland used to 
be crowned ! Edward the First gave the Scotch regalia to 
this chapel, and this stone was brought from Scone in 1267. 
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Much negotiation and many treaties have been made about 
this stone. The Scotch almost worshipped it. Well, it is 
an old stone, and if it could speak it could reveal some 
strange things.* 

One can spend days here pleasantly, if it were open to 
you freely, but you must follow the chaperon, who has his 
story to tell, which he has repeated hundreds of times, and 
you must pass out when the story is done. If you want to 
go in again, pay another shilling. 

Into the vaults, under the Abbey, I had no wish to 
enter, and, I suppose, they are not open. Royal dust ig 
there. All the sovereigns of England to George II., ance 
the erection of the Abbey, are buried here. James II. 
died in exile, you know, and when he rises, he will find 
himself somewhere in France. 

Well, farewell to ye, old Abbey ! My hours of musing 
in your dim shadows and sounding aisles have been pleas- 

* There is an old tradition that this stone was brought to Jera- 
salem, and thence transported to Spain, and thence to Ireland, and 
afterwards to Scotland, and that all the Scottish kings were 
crowned upon it. And the following lines were written about it : 

Ni/aUitfeUum — Seoti qvocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem — regnare tenetUur ibidem. 

" Or fate is blind, or Scots shall find 
Where'er this stone — the royal throne." 

I wonder Bamum does not endeavor to purchase tliis stone of 
Queen Victoria, or, at least, get permission for it to make the tour 
of the United States. This stone is about two feet long and one 
foot wide, and, perhaps, four inches thick; not hewn, but rough. 
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ant and mournful to the soul, " like the memory of joys 
that are past." I suppose all the John Bulls who saw this 
long, lank, lean Yankee gazing about your solemnities, sup- 
posed he was thinking '* what a speculation I could make 
of this in Yankeedom V No ; I mused on greatness, glory, 
ambition and change — grew sad, and departed. But I 
will tell you what I did think while in the great chair of 
state — if the people of this realm were wise, the last 
monarch has occupied it who will do so. Or, at any rate, 
they would so retrench in the expenses of government that 
the burden would not be felt by the masses. They would 
hew down the trees on the thousands of acres of the best 
of land, now kept for parks and hunting grounds for purse 
proud noblemen, and let them grow grain for the hungry 
poor. They would send the millions of useless gold in 
plates and jewelry, to the mint, and make it circulate, as 
did Napoleon, when he found the twelve apostles in silver 
in some Italian church ; he said, *' I will mjike you itiner- 
ate," and he converted them into coin. Let us retire ; the 
shadows are deepening in the aisles, and silence assumes 
her place in the Abbey. 



LETTER XI. 



London, August 6, 1860. 

MoN Ami : — 

I LEFT you at the Abbey door ; we meet again near the 
same spot. 

I was very anxious to visit the House of Lords, as, in- 
deed, all are who come to this city of wonders. But, then, 
you must know it is not an easy thing to get in ; not that 
the entrance is so difficult, so narrow, or so steep, but the 
rules, my friend, the rules. You do not expect to visit 
any show place, or menagerie, without a permit, nor can 
you here. You must have a pass from a peer, or some 
grandee, or from your minister. And now, I had called 
on Mr. Lawrence, at 138 Piccadilly, but he was out of the 
city, and I had not the honor of an acquaintance, then^ 
with any lord ; and as Victoria and Albert were both out 
of the city, I was in a strait. But I must go in, for I 
could not return and be obliged to say I did not visit the 
House of Lords. My host sympathized with me, and so 
108 
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did my feUow boarders. Bat, said I to them, I shall get 
into the House to-day / I feel thankful for that chamctero 
istic of the Yankees — goHikecuiativenes*. About throe 
o'clock, P. M., I started for Westminster, up bj *' High 
Holbom." I urished to see that hiU and street, both rising 
about as much as your Comhill, in Boston. Did you oyer 
hear of '' Day & Martin's " Blacking ? '' Ask me if I 
eyer heard of the man in the moon I " I hear you say. 
Those little stone bottles, I see them now, as when a child, 
and that label — '' Day & Martin, High Holbom." What 
great men were Day & Martin, I used to think when a 
boy. And, indeed, they gathered money enou^ to bring 
them a patent of nol»lity, and kept a coach. I blundered 
upon an old stone chapel, upon the front of whieh I read 
this inseription, which I copied into mj note book : — 
" French Protestant Episcopal Chapel, established by 
Charles 11., 1661." And elose by, an antique building, 
with this inscrij^n, ''Sdiool f<^ girls, 1747." This, 
then, was a res&g place for <ihe poor hunted Huguenots, 
driven from France. The exiled King Charles II., who 
found for a iame an asylum in Fiance, gaye them relbge 
in his own kingdom, when restored. 

At twenty minutes to five I fcmnd myself opposite the 
Parliament House ; a crowd was gathered to witness the 
gathering of the lards, temporal and spiritual, as they ssf?^ 
orally arrived and were set down at their door. Some in 
ooaeh and outriders, some on horseback, attended by their 
grooms, some in a da^-eart; let not my reados imagme 
10 
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this a burlesque ; a dog-cart is a most fiisbionable carnage, 
on two low wheels, with a box under the body for dogs, 
when going on shooting excursions. 

I directly saw the crowd running toward a particular 
point, and, turning my eyes in that direction, saw coming 
towards me an old gentleman on a bay horse, his knees 
drawn almost up to his saddle bow, his chin dropped upon 
his breast, with an enormous excess of nose, projecting &r 
ahead, like the cut-water of a canal boat, his body, lank 
and lean, swaying right and left, a dull grey eye, and 
sunken cheeks, plainly dressed, with a silyer star on his 
coat collar — and the eonqtierer of Napoleon rode past 
me! England's idol — the tfon dtike. Waterloo, with 
all its horrors, its thunder, its flames, its shouts, its furious 
charges, its shrieks, and groans, and agonies, its destinies, 
and results, all came floating past. How many wives has 
that feeble old man made widows — how many mothers 
childless ! Look at him, as his well trained horse walks 
dowly past; it was next to seeing Napoleon. You flee 
only a man, and one of no remarkable talents ; cool and 
self-possessed; his great quality obstinacy. You ban 
almost hear that, as his head drops upon his breast at each 
step of his horse — ''I wont" I was glad to have seen 
this man on horseback for the first time ; I saw him next in 
tlMT House of Lords. 

Behind, at the distance of two rods, came his equeiy, 
also on horseback, and dressed in a yellow livery. Wel- 
lington rode up to the sidewalk, swung himself oiS his 
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hofse, and' went in ; his man rode up and took charge of 
his horse, and rode back. In a few minutes a splendid cor? 
riage and four drove up to the door ; it was empty. I at 
first supposed it to be the representative of some grandee, 
who was unaUe after dinner to get to the House, but a 
gentleman informed me that it was the Duke^s carriage; st 
was here to take him off when he should have looked into 
the house. 

It was now full five o'clock, and ihe House opens at this 
hour. But I am not yet in. 

To go, or not to go, that is the question. 
Whether *ti8 best to suffer all this fear — 
To wish, and gaze, and quietly return — : 
To be brow-beaten by some English jyeerSy 
And to return and say " J did*nt see 'em," 
Or by a Yankee trick to end it ! 

I decided the matter hi once. Taking one of my cards 
from my pocket, I hastily wrote under my name the magie 
words, "Boston, United.States ; " then marching boldly up 
to the sentry at the outer door, I handed it to him, remark* 
ing, ^'Send this card to Lord Brougham. '' He passed it 
to another, and I followed it into the ante-room ; in a few 
minutes out came the noble lord ; I bowed — he seized my 
hand and shook it with great cordiality. '' I am happy to 
see you, sir ; I will introduce you to the House, sir ; con^ 
in, sir." I followed him, of course, supposing he would 
give me in charge of some lacquey, who would conduct me 
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to some quiet place in the gallery, where I ocrald see with- 
out being seen ; but ah, 

" The plans of mice and men 
Gang oft awry," — 

and I found myself on the floor of the Hovse of Lards, 
I had more &ith in mysterioui influences, for it must be 
that seeing WeRtngtan had inspired me; for never man 
attempted more rash things than that same duke, and he 
succeeded by perseverance. He conquered Napoleon — 
why should not a Yankee conquer that greater tyrant, 
etiquette f 

The rules require that you be " in fuU dress^ Well, 
I was fully dressed. I had on a Quaker frock coat, but- 
toned up to the chin, grey pants, black satin vest, black 
stock, with a green cotton umbrella under my arm ! 

I marched in ; the gallery was filled, but the house was 
^inly attended. Immediately Lor^ Brougham commonced 
making a speech of about twenty minutes, as I supposed 
for my especial benefit, as it related to nothing then before 
the House, but something he had done sometime before. 
Not more than twenty members were present, with but two 
Bishops. Wellington was walking around, with his hands 
behind him, but in a few minutes he left. It is, I sup- 
pose, some time before they get fairly under way, and the 
session runs far into the night. 

One of the gentleman ushers came and made himself 
sociable, pointing out to me the notable characters present. 
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After standing until I was weary, I sat down on the steps 
of the thr(me, a little. elevated platform, with crimson hang- 
ings, such as I thifdc you often see, or may see, in Odd 
Fellows' halls. 

I was not struck with the appearance of *' the lords." 
I iiave seen a gathering of country farmers, to discuss some 
agricultural project, whose appearance was quite as respect- 
ahle and intelligent. Lounging on the benches, chatting 
about the recent races, or the coming shooting season, they 
seemed to take but little interest in what was going on. 

Brougham is the master spirit, and the working man ; 
busy, bustling, cross — he keeps something moving. 
Look at him, as he stands there by the wool sack, address- 
ing " my lord," the speaker. He is about five feet ten 
inches in height, spare, straight, and nervous. His head is 
not large, and covered with grey hair, which needs a brush. 
His forehead is low and narrow, his organs of perception 
large, and his firmness rises up like a small tower. His 
eyes, grey and twinkling, retiring far back into his head. 
His nose, small, thin, and turns up at the end, as though 
designed for rooting up evils. When he walks his heels 
come down upon the floor earnestly, saying thereby, ** I 
am here." He speaks quick, and his voice drives into 
your ear like a jet of water. You can see his wonderful 
powers of sarcasm all over his fiice ; he looks as though he 
would bite. The members are afraid of him. He is a 
^eat man. I wished to hear him on some great question, 
but could n<yt. 

10* 
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The old Honses of Parliament, jour readers will remem- 
ber, were burned down in 1834, and libe new Hoose is not 
yet completed ; bat I see enough is done to give one an 
idea of its magn^cence when finished. It is a little abore 
the present pLice of meeting. When finished, it will haye 
cost, I learn, the pretty sum of three million fiye hundred 
thousand dollars ! 

The room in which the lords are sitting is a magnificettt 
one, about fifty fbet in length, and thirty in breadtii, 
and thirty in height, elaborately finished, and riehfy 
gilt The throne is at the end at which the members enter, 
a door being on each side. The benches are on each aide, 
running lengthwise, and oovered with crimson cloth. 

In the centre is an oblong sometking, about two feet 
high, and three wide, and five long, covered with crimson 
cloth, called the wool sack. On t^is was seated a figtffe 
with a black ffown, and a wig made of white wool. I 
suppose it was afive, as I saw it move a little ; as the 
back was towards me, I could not see the face. This must 
have been the Speaker of the House. But little interest 
seemed to be taken by any one in what was before the 
House. Lord Wellington sauntered about for a few mfai- 
utes, with his hands behind him, and then left the haQ, 
entered his fine carriage, and returned to Apsley House, ot 
sbmewhere else. Some lay down upon their elbows, some 
yawned, some stood, but all indififerent but Brougham. 
He must have been elected to the peerage as a worker. 

At the end of the hall opposite the throne are three 
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pens, about ten feet square. The centre one is occupied 
by lawyers, when eases are being tried before the House ; 
^ right and left, for reporters and spectators. I went in 
there one afternoon, as on these occasions no introduction 
is necessary, when a case was being tried before Lord 
Brougham. It was an appeal to the *' House of Lords," 
and this sounds large ; but it is, in fact, an appeal to the 
decision of a single judge. Brougham was on the bench, 
one or two members of the House were present. Two 
lawyers, in black gowns and those hideous wigs, were in 
the pen to manage the cause. The pleading counsel rose 
to read his brief. It was a question about some fisheries 
in Scotland. 

Brougham was writing as fast as his nimble pen could 
fly over the paper. The lawyer read on until he came to 
an important point, where it was written, '*I beg your 
lordship's particular attention to this point* ^ '* I give my 
attention to all points,'! hastily replied the lord judge. ** I 
beg your lordship^s particular attention to this point," 
read again the lawyer. ** I give particular attention 
to aU points ; it is my business here," replied his 
hHrdship again. But what^s writ, is writ — and the poor 
lawyer must repeat it again. An explosion took place. 
'* I give particular attention to all points presented here. 
I cannot allow such language to be used — nobody but a 
Seoteh lawyer would use such language;" and scratch, 
scratch, scratch, went his pen all the while ; reminding one 
of what has been said of the " Chronotype man " of yoor 
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good oitj of Boston, — ihat he will write witih a pen in 
each hand, jog the cradle with his foot, dictate to another, 
and he reading a volume of Parker's sermons at the same 
time. 

When the brief was finished, his lordship said, *' I shall 
move that the case be disposed of thus and so ; " and thus 
ended the cause. This is the *' Court of the Queen's 
Bench," and the sovereign is supposed to be present to 
hear the appeal of her injured subjects ; but, in ^oc^, just 
now, shcy the sovereign, is in Osbom, somewhere in the 
country, with her royal consort, and royal babies, and royal 
horses and hounds, spending the summer. But she is 
supposed to be present in the persons of her judges. 

I may as well here give your readers a general view of 
the legislation of this HecUm, and they may compare it 
with their own at their leisure. The Cravm appoints all 
the Ministers of State, the Judges, Bishops and Arch- 
bishops ; the first may be removed at any time, but the 
last are life appointments. The Crown alone has the 
power of suspending the execution of the laws, and of 
granting mercy. It also appoints all ambassadors to 
other governments; has also the power of declaring war 
and of making peax^e ; of creating and dkecting fleets and 
armies ; but as money is essential in these matters, and as 
Parliament alone can raise money, this fearful power is 
held in check. The Crown calls a Parliament, and ad- 
journs or dissolves it. It is assisted by a ** privy Coun- 
cil," chosen by itself. 
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The Piarltament is a hodj of immense power ; it can 
ehange the national religion, and hence the jeakrasy whieh 
exists, and, as I think, jnstiy, of the introduction of per> 
sons who are not supporters of Protestant Christianity, 
into Parliament. Since I hare heen here much excitement 
and music haye been created by the attempt to introduce 
one of the Rothschild^s into the House of Commons, he 
being a Jew. He was elected, I think, by one of the 
London boroughs, and because of his wealth. He came 
before the House, the other day, to take the usual oaths, 
and he went smoothly on until he came to that part whieh 
says, ** All this I swear, on the fiiith of a Ckri^ian ; " 
but when he came to that last great word he stopped, for 
he is not a Christian I A tremendous excitement followed, 
and the discussion continued fcff days. He was denied his 
seat. '' It is folly to exclude a man because of his belief," 
said the radicals. '' It would be establishing a dangerous 
precedent," said the conservatives ; and there the matter 
rests. 

The Parliament can alter the Ccmstitntion ; and thus, 
when it judges it expedient, they may be converted into a 
Republic, and Victoria regina be simply Mrs. Guelph. 

The House of Lords consists of twenty-four bii^ops, and 
as many peers and grandees as can be found, or as the 
Crown may be pleased to appoint; the present number 
being about four hundred and ten. 

The House of Commons consists of six hundred and 
fifty-eight members — English, four hundred and seventy-* 
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one; Welsh, twenty-nine; Sooteb, fifty-three; Irish, one 
hundred and five. In the Commons all supplies are voted ; 
so that if, to sustain the prerogatives of the Grown, peon 
enough should be created to out-vote the Commons, still no 
money can be raised. And your readers will reoollect that 
this waa the bone between Charles I. and the Parliament 
" Give me money for my women, horses, and hounds," 
said the king. ** Give us our rights, for ourselves, our 
wives and children,'' said the Commons ; he stood on his 
prerogative, and they on chartered right, until he stood 
on the scaffold, and was made a head shorter. 

The duration of a Parliament is dependent on the sov- 
ereign's pleasure, not to exceed, however, seven years; 
but they have been much less, generally. The session 
commences in February, and closes in season for shooting ! 

They are just now about closing up, and hurrying off to 
shoot the grouse, which a poor man must not touch, even 
if they destroy his grain and spoil his garden; he may 
be hanged for shootiug game ! But, I opine, if the gax^ 
laws, and some others, are not changed soon, there will be 
some taller shooting than grouse* Albeit, I hope not f<» 
it, nor recommend it Peaceful reforms are better. 

I have not gained admission, as yet, into the Commons, 
as our Minister is out of town, and so are all the members 
of my acquaintance. 

We will pass through Westminster Hall, and then to 
our lodgings. This old hall, standing directly opposite the 
Abbey, is one of the most interesting places to be met 
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wiiH. Its associations are inspiring and painful. For 
seven oentnries it has been ihe scene of Royalty's most 
splendid pageants. You are within it ; look around you I 
The old hall was built by William Bufus, as a banqueting 
room ; it is said this is the largest room in Europe unsup- 
ported by pilkrs. It is two hundred and thirty-nine feet 
long, sixty-eight feet broad, and ninety feet high. The 
enlore roof is of carved oak, of elaborate design. Look 
up, now ; it seems as though some of those pieces of oak 
would drop at your feet ; but there they have hung since 
Bichard II. rebuilt it, in 1397. Coronation banquets are 
held here. It used to be the custom for the sovereign 
bom, not elect, to go from the Tower, the night before, and 
deep in Westminster. George lY. slept in the house of 
the Speaker of the Commons, the night before his corona- 
tion. Ima^ne yourself there, or, rather, that the pageant 
is here before us. George has been in procession to the 
Abbey, sat in the great chair and on the stone, the bauble, 
called a crown, placed upon his brow, and now back they 
have marched into this room, where ten thousand persons 
have been feasted, and one of the most sumptuous enter- 
tainments which could be provided is prepared. 

Hark I a trumpet peals through the hall, a door swings 
open, and in rides a mailed warrior, upon a splendid 
charger richly oomparisoned, who flings down a glove, and 
calls on all who have aught against the king to come forth, 
and he is ready to do battle for the mighty sovereign, whose 
champion he is. Ah, what if, just then, all who had been 
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wronged by that handflome seape-gnboe had snddenly ap- 
peared before tbe august aflsembly, and made known their 
grievanees — some appeiotee woold have been leas sharp 
for the sabaequent oonrses, I q>ine. 

But the State triak whiob bare been held here, clothe it 
with sackcloth and monming. Sir Thomas More, Lady 
Jane Gray, the Pokes (^ Norfolk and Strafford, Charles L, 
tbe seven Bishops in the reign of James II. ; and it was 
here that that farce, the trial of Warren Hastings, took 
place, when Bnrke made his qflendid effiirt, and fell in a 
folse fointing fit into the arms of Sheridan, who was too 
drank to hold him; when noble ladies screamed and 
fiunted, and lords blew their noble noses, and — justice was 
satisfied, and the Christian English nation proceeded in 
their robbery <^ the unhappy iSast Indians. 

Good night. 



LETTER XII. 



Loudon, Aua. 7, 1860. 

My D&A& Friend S : 

Hampton Court and Wiadsor Castle are spots of inter- 
est which one must visit when on this side the water. The 
last is now undergoing repairs, and, of course, is closed to 
visitors. The first may always be seen. You may go by 
coach, or by water, or by raOroad ; distance, thirteen miles. 
We crossed over Waterloo Bridge, and took the cars, and 
in thirty minutes were at Hampton Court. When you 
first see this celebrated place, it reminds you of some old 
college you may have seen ; a pile of dingy, brick build- 
ings stands before you, in nothing remarkable, except for 
their associations. These buildings are erected around 
four courts, so that they are very extensive. The old 
palace was built by Cardinal Wolsey, and then given by 
him to that bloody villain, Henry YIH. It was the 
favorite residence of his many wives. Charles II. and his 
concubines delighted in this retreat. It is now filled with 
11 121 
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pAthip ti the beak paMs3s» ad it ka 
UofMii^ the pvUk mens. 

Qneea Yielom» aoi wiafaiiig to reakb hora, grnai ^e «e 
of k, or forlMMM of ik, to aone dtcajed flpng» of Bobffifcj*, 
wliD naide ken. Aad ifcmaj gbo joor h 1111111 mi aane 
ideaofiteTiatoeflB,wlieii tbey levn tiuit aorat haacbod of 
IImoo j»oor Iddb'c* wowie k»e ; ad jet^ in a valk of ui 
koiar firooi toom to loom, no o atet e d aooe of tikoir apart- 
aonti. Wo anr tkeir bdl bobs, aad thw bmms» kne 
and thero, b«l mw noi obo of tiim. 

Tho Mol mtowrtiiig looa k Ike boll coDod Woiu^t 
Haa. II » tho bMiqiioiiiig laH, ^% doeontod nd 
oiMnontod — hot alonl ad deoortod. I ooidd finej I 
booid llio poor M. Cardinol nyiBg : 

" Foiowell — ft long fiuewdl to all mj gi oftU i Ms ! 
Tlutisthestftteof num: To-dsj lie puts fortk 
The tender leftTcs of hope ; to-morrow blossoois, 
And been his Unahing honors iSbaA upon him. 
The ihiid dft J comes ft frost «- ft billing finosi-- 
And, when he ddnbs, good tnj man, fell sorely 
His greatness is ft ripening ^ nips bis rooi i 
And then he fiOls as I do." 

Let US go oat ; I am op^^sBod ; bore I seom to soe all as it 
waa, and as it 10 — where are the acton? 

The grounda are finely bud out ; nagdfioent aTenuea lead 
olF in foor directions from the pidace, for a mile, ot moie, 
tbrongh tbe '' grand old iroods," the trees tramned up so 
that there is a peifiBct waU of leayes on either band ; ponds 
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ftttd fountains in all d&^tkms. A magnifioent pile of 
water works stands a little distance firom the bmldingB, on 
ibe ayenne to London, which, it is said, was the greatest 
curiosity of the age. It has not played for many years. 
The inventor and builder died suddenly, and the secret by 
which it is started died with him. 

Tender is a maze, or labyrinth, covering about a quarter 
of an acre, but you will walk six miles and then not find 
your way out. 

Pay a nxpence there, and let us go into the garden. 
Magnificent. Yonder is the greenhouse, in which is a 
single vine one hundred and ten feet in length, and bearing 
three thousand clusters, or about a ton of grapes. But do 
not think of waiting for a cluster — they go exclusively to 
the Queen's table. Scores of orange and lemon trees, in 
boxes, are blooming and bearing here. A fine band of 
music is playing in front of the palace, and hundreds axe 
walking, laughing, and romping about. I should as soon 
laugh at a funeral as in such a place. I am, at such times, 
almost a Swedenborgian. I seem to see pale ghosts glide 
past me, wringing their hands in agony, and seeking, but 
vainly, for lost companions and departed joys. 

The bell rings, the doors are closed — visitors retire, and 
we must depart. 

Back again to London ; and now ofiT for Greenwich and 
Woolwich ; we must see the famous hospital and observa- 
toiy. 

We go down to London Bridge, and find little steamers 
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tliroagli the carelessness of the laborers. But a sborter 
way to come at it was to cliarge it upon some '* wicked oofc* 
wde barbarian," and an order was forthwith passed by the 
Board that no " foreigner shall be introduced but by aii 
iwder from the Admiralty." Because some American, or 
¥Venchman, or New Zealander, might slily slip a toreh 
into some fine ship, and lo, a fire I all through jealousy of 
Sngland's naval power. Surely, it cannot be that they 
fear we should carry of their models, slily drawn on our 
thumb nails ; for in naval architecture they are as fer be- 
hind us as the Dutch are behind them. We would not use 
tlieir old tubs for carriers, to say nothing of sailers. Bat 
be it as it may, we were obliged to depart sctns le grand 
view. So, taking to our feet, we walked to Greenwicb, 
about three miles, often looking behind us, for who cotuld 
tell whether an arrest might not take place ! 

Greenwich Hospital makes a fine appearance as you sail 
down the river. An ancient palace stood on its present 
site, and many royal children have been bom here. Ed" 
wai'd VI. died here. Charles II. took down the old build- 
ing, and commenced the present edifice. Sir 0. Wren 
designed it, but the gay monarch only lived to see one 
wing finished, and it was left to the second George to finish 
it. But Charles had no such thought in his head, or 
benevolence in his heart, as to design a charitable institn- 
tion. He intended it for a romping place for his fevorites, 
or rather as a harem ; but in 1694 William and Mary de- 
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voted it to the reception of seamen, disabled by age or 
ixrounds, and the widows and children of those slain in 
battle. 

There are four fine buildings detached from each other, 
and called wards, bearing the names of Charles, Anne, 
William, and Mary. It is an interesting sight to see those 
old weather-beaten and maimed heroes, m their old nayal 
uniforms, and cocked hats, stumping about the grounds, or 
sitting in their really comfortable rooms. Each department 
has its name and the number of men accommodated there- 
in ; as, for instance, '* The Princess Charlotte, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five men," &c. 

All is neat and clean. And I am sure the old sailors 
who have carried England's thunder round the world, 
ought to be thankful that they have found so fine a port at 
last. In one room the visitor sees the portraits of Eng- 
land's naval officers of renown ; and in one of the courts 
is mounted an immense gun, taken from the Turks some- 
where, I do not recollect where. 

Back of the hospital lies the Park, in which, on a little 
eminence, stands a small, circular building, which is the 
observatory. We went up to it to view the place where 
Flamstead, and Newton, and Herschell spent so much time, 
and to so good a purpose. As it was not reception day, 
and the savants were away, we only stepped inside and out 
again ! On the top of the building is erected a pole on 
which slides a huge black ball, which is raised just before 
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twelve o'clock, and th^, precisely at meridian, drops. 
8hip masters in all the docks regulate their ehr&nameUn 
by this. 

Longitude is reckoned from Greenwich. When a lad, 
and first taught that this mundane is round, and not M 
as a pan-cake, though on the flat maps it was hard to unde^ 
stand this, I remember these mysterious words on the iiuu> 
gin of the map, ''Longitude West fnmi Greenwich;" 
well, my feet stand on the spot at last. 

The boat is coming, and we must hasten to the pier. 
Yours, as ever. 



LETTER XIII. 



LoMBOH, Auo. 8, 1860. 

Friend S : 

This day was devoted to two enterprises. First, our 
host informed us that Mr. Melville, the celebrated preacher 
of this city, was to preach the golden lecture^ at a certain 
church in our vicinity, and, of course, we must hear him^ 
Now this lecture is styled golden, not because of its chai^ 
aeter, but because some rich individual left a legacy to sus- 
tain a course of lectures on some point of Christian doc- 
trine, or practice, and the persons selected to deliver the 
lectures receive a guinea for each lecture. 

At the appointed hour we found the church, and entered, 
9k female sexton kindly showing us to seats. A good con- 
gregation was gathered ; and, indeed, it is a much easier 
matter to gain a hearing on any subject in England, than 
with us ; people are not in so great a hurry. A young man 
read the prayers, while an odd looking genius sat in the 
chancel, whom I took to be Mr. Melville. But I had reck- 

129 
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oned widiout my host. When the last hymn had been 
rang, a fine, portly gentleman ascended the pulpit ; thus 
was the popular man. He strongly resembles Dr. Dewey, 
of New York. His head is large ; his forehead not higb, 
but broad ; his features regular and well proportioned, bat 
not handsome. He, of coarse, wore the gown and bands. 
He laid his manuscript upon the desk, and read his text in 
a low but clear tone of voice — ''If any man smite thee 
on the right cheek turn to him the left also." His objeet 
was to show that this doctrine of entire non-renstance, or 
pasrive reception of injuries, was not taught by Christ. 
He, the Master, sternly rebuked the person who smote him 
on the cheek. '* If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
the evil ; if well, why smitest thou m«? " And showed 
that such rebuke has a more healthy influence upon an 
offender than silent submisdon. He read his fine sermon 
without much earnestness and little action. The audience 
heard him calmly through, and then left. I have heard 
many preachers who better pleased me than Mr« MelviUe* 
He is too tame ; too much confined to his notes i not so^ 
ficiently interested in the subject himself. Indeed, I dis- 
like reading, as a substitute for preaching. In these days 
of types, and presses, and paper mills, people have abun- 
dant matter for reading at home. At church they need to 
be waked up, a result which reading seldom produces. I 
have heard but two extemporaneous preachers in the m^ 
taropolis ; one at City Road Chapel, and the other, Bey. 
Thomas Binney, " Weigh-house Chapel, London Bridge." 
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This last is a powerfol deokiimer ; is popular and osefoi, 
aiid has a large congregation* I heard him Sabbath eve, 
but it was an expository lecture on ProTerbs, and was net 
interesting. He was weary, and so was I. 

We must now off to the parks for the remainder of the 
day. We shall do well to jump into an omnibus, whioh 
will take us to Charing Gross for three-pence. This is <Hie 
of the good things of this city, thiit you can ride in any 
directbn, and all over the city, for three-pence. There is 
a fellow holding up his hand ; nod at him and the 'bus 
bolds up. At Charing Cross we alight, and turning down 
Whitehall, towards the Parliament House, a few steps 
brings us in front of the celebrated '^ Horse Guards." 
Look, now, on your right, and you see a lofty gateway, on 
ei&OT side of which is an alcore, in which sits a man in 
armor, on horse-back ; these are the ** Horse Guards '' of 
the Queen, and this is the entrance to St. James's Park, 
the smallest of the parks in this part of the city. Let us 
pause a moment, and gaae at this £^ctacle of armed men. 
The largest sized coal black h(»rses are used, "fat and 
sleek " as Henry Cky's slaves; the men are the krgest 
eke, also, with brass helmets and plumes, with steel bade 
and breast plates, long swords, and short guns. I met a 
squadron of these la^y fellows, come down to relieve guard, 
one morning. They are a formidable set of fellows ; and, 
in a charge, I should suppose, would penetrate a square by 
sheer momentum, so heayy are they. 

Passbg this gate, we are in the parade ground ; aad 
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marching straight on, if we do not stop, we shall plunge 
into Prince Albert^s frog pond, where he keeps his swans, 
ducks, and geese. Scores of sjgnets, ducklings, and gos- 
lings, are swimming about, and scores of children are gaz- 
ing at them. 

Passing on now to the head of the park, you see before 
you Buckingham Palace, a plain stone building, with a 
board fence round it, twenty feet high. Some repairs must 
be going forward, or such an uncouth fence would not be 
raised. '' No admission," says the sentry. After all 
done here, and the pretty sum of four million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of the people's money has been 
expended here, it is not fit to live in. Her Majesty sajs 
the north wing, in which she and Albert have private 
apartments, was built for an old bachelor, and, of course, 
is not large enough for a man and his wife. And then, 
there is no room for the children ! and they have to be pat 
into the attic designed for servants ; and then, the kitchen, 
it is said, was a nuisance to the palace'! and, thereforey an 
honorable member, for the royal pair, modestly asked for the 
small sum of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
put Buckingham Palace in decent shape ! And yet there 
is St. James's Palace, and Kensington Palace, Brighton 
Pavilion, and Lambeth Palace, on the other side of the 
Thames, and nearly opposite the Parliament House, and 
Hampton Court, a place where I am sure I would be very 
content to live ! and Kew, in Surrey, and Windsor Castle^ 
and how many other royal residences I cannot tell ! and 
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yet, no pkce to live ! Do you wonder that the people 
mnrmor, and that Cobden, Bright, and Thompson, cry out 
for reform, and retrenchment ? Here is wealth enough in 
these royal roosts, sunk and lost, to feed all England's 
starving poor, and educate her illiterate children. Out 
upon such a system ! I am no fawning sycophant, and I 
cannot but feel this degradation of humanity. I speak of 
this boldly, but calmly, here, and I find a rational response 
in the hearty of the middle, or working and trading classes. 
This cannot continue long. 

On the right of St. James's Park, as you enter, is the 
palace of that name. Here the Queen holds her levees, 
and drawing rooms, why, I cannot tell, unless it has a 
better kitchen than Buckingham Palace. Hence the style 
of address, " the Court of St. James." On this site was 
originally built a hospital for lepers, before the conquest. 
That great villain, Henry YIII., seized the revenues, 
pulled down the house, and built the present edifice ; and 
as the hospital was dedicated to St. James, the palace took 
that name. 

Bloody Mary spent her last two years of earthly exist- 
ence here. Charles I. filled this palace with fine paintr 
ings and statuary, collected by an agent in Italy. An 
Italian Cardinal wrote to Cardmal Mazarinl, in England, 
** We shall not hesitate to rob Borne of her richest omar 
ments, if, in exchange, we might be so happy as to have 
the King of England submit to the Apostolic See." These 
12 
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gew-gaws, as the stern old republicans would eall them, 
were all sold and scattered during the Protectorate. 

Charles I. was imprisoned here for some tame, you know, 
and went from this palace to the scaffold. His body laj 
here in state, for some days after his execution, and was 
visited by multitudes. Tradition says, Cromwell bimseK 
yisited the body. His cloak drawn closely about tiim, and 
somewhat disguised, he walked round the corpse, ezclidm- 
ing, ** dreadful necessity." Your guides will tell you 
these things, and you may note tbem down and believe as 
mveb as you please. George IV. was bom here ; and 
when he was twelve days old such numbers flocked to see 
him that the expense in cake and candle was two hundred 
dollars per day I You can worship God in the Toyal 
chapel here, by paying a shilling to the door-keeper! We 
did not go up to Kensington Palace, as we are sick of this 
extravagance. One gets weary of seeing this waste of 
money, and this excess of poverty. I am often asked 
whether we have so many poor and street beggars. I an- 
swer, " the most of our poor, and aU our beggars, are im- 
migrants." The legislation of this country has been, for 
ages, for the aristocracy — to make the rich richer, and the 
poor poorer. To this fact the people are awakening at last ; 
and extravagant expenditures, and costly court establish- 
ments, are doomed. So let it be ! 

Beauty is tiot an attribute of the London parks. Green 
Park joins St. James, a triangular piece of ground, filled 
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with sheep racks I The maU rans between these parks ; 
bat that celebrated place, paU-maU, is in the rear of St 
James' Palace. PiccqdiUy is a wide way, on the north of 
this park, about half its length, bordering on the park. 
Oar Minister, Mr. Lawrence, resides at No. 138 in this 
street. It is a fine mansion, and was the former residence 
of some lord. Mr. L. pays 10,000 dollars per year rent, 
a thousand more than his salary ! But this is no one's 
business, as he is able to do it. I called upon him, and 
found myself going through rooms of great magnificence, 
and splendidly famished. Mr. L. is much respected here, 
and well represents the greatest people on earth! To 
see the greatness of your own country you must go out of 
it. If I had seen ^jigM in the House of Lords, I should, 
perhaps, have put a different estimate upon the English 
nati<m ; as it is, I think in most things we are ahead of 
them. 

Lord Byron formerly lived in Piccadilly, and it was 
here that he ** awoke one morning and found lumself fa- 
mous." At the western terminus of the street, and near 
the entrance to Hyde Park, is a grand triumphal arch, on 
the top of which is an immense equestrian statue of Lord 
Wellington, the English idol. I do not believe that every 
ikiglishman is obliged to doff his hat on passing the statue 
of this man ; at least, I did not see it done. 

Hyde Park contains four hundred acres, and looks like 
a Yennont sheep pasture. Cows and sheep were feeding 
in the park, kvA Were the property of the crown. Here is 
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another immense statue to Wellington, the inscription on 
which says that it was erected bj the ladies. Here is the 
inscription : " To Arthur, Duke of Wellington, and Ins 
brave compatriots in arms, this statue of Achilles, cast finom 
cannon taken in the battles of Salamanca, Yittoria, Tou- 
louse, and Waterloo, is inscribed by their country-wom«»." 
These women had better been doing something to feed and 
clothe the poor widows and orphans made by this great 
slayer of men. 

Sunday afternoons you may see a great turn out, I am 
told, of all the wealth and &shion of London, in their 
splendid carriages and liveries. It is said fifty thousand 
persons may be seen here at once, on fine Sabbaths. 

By a recent regulation the gates are closed at nine 
o'clock, I think it is, and all pedestrians must be out before 
that time, or sleep in the park. Punch comes out upon 
the regulation, and satirizes it. An unfortunate biped, 
who got almost to the gate ere it was closed, is doomed 
to lodge under the blue canopy. There is an umhreUa 
spread, and a pair of long legs obtruding from under it. 

On the right of the entrance at Hyde Park comer is 
Apsley house, the residence of Wellington. Now, if you 
are a good pedestrian, and can stand the walk, you may 
keep on with me to Regenfs Park, in the north extremity 
of the city. My travelling companion here gave out, and 
returned ; I kept on over this park, struck into the forest — 
of houses — again, and a walk of a mile brought me to 
the entarance of this park. It contains four hundred and 
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flixty acres. Here is the garden of the Boyal Botanic 
Society, and that of the Zoological Society. I spent some 
hours rambling about among this fine collection of beasts, 
birds, and reptiles. The finest animals I saw, of coarse, 
were American, and, I suppose, in this matter, no English- 
man would dispute the palm with us. The American Deer 
and Moose, and California Bears, attract much attention. 
The Hippopotamus, and his East India keeper, had just 
arrived, and the multitude crowded to see him, at the hour 
when his keeper brought him out. 

When I left the park I was four miles from my lodgings ; 
a 'bus, however, soon brought me down; and, weary 
enough, I sat down to note down the day's labor and 
ioeidents, and then to my pillow to dream of home. 

12* 



LETTER XIV. 



LoRDOK, AuovsT 8, 1860. 

My Dear S : 

I SHALL give you but one additional letter fironi fchss 
city of wonders, bb to-morrow we shall leave, Beo v<:^eiiie» 
for France. 

I have been feasting my eyes on wealth and magnifi- 
cence, and the beauties of art. But London has another 
side ; there are shadows to this picture, shadows of fearful 
darkness : in no part of the world do you find meeting 
such strange extremes. No nation is so rich ; in none 
can the use or abuse of wealth bring so much enjoyment, 
abated by so few evils ; a healthy climate, a secluded posi- 
tion, a powerful government, the wealthy citizen can eat 
and drink and travel to his hearths content. He is not 
scorched by heat, nor chilled by cold ; he has no fear that 
some day a wild faction will knock his house about his 
head, and bring him to the block, or that, during some 
temporary absence fix^m his country, a fickle government 
138 
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will confiscate bis estate and ezpatnate his person. Tlie 
wealthy Englishman eats and drinks and laughs and dies. 
But to do this, he must be trained without a heart. He 
must not allow himself iofeel. He cannot say, 

" Teach me to fed another's woe " 

And now, while in no land weaUk can produce so much 
pleasure, so, on the other hand, in no land is poverty so 
b^er. The cost of sustaining life is greater in this than 
in any other country. For this reason, many noblemen, 
whose expenditures have exceeded their income, find it 
*' conyenient '^ to reside abroad, until the labor and sweat 
(Mf their tenants shall have replenished their purses. There- 
fi>re it is that a poor man gets but a very small sum for his 
labor y and very little of the substance which sustains life 
ht his money. At a hotel where I put up, I often came 
in contact with a young man who was the boot-black of the 
establishment. I noticed that he did not lodge in the 
house. I entered into conyersation with him. 

/. " How do you work here, by the year or piece ? " 

He. « By the year, sir." 

L " What wages do you receiye ? " 

Ht, " Ten pounds, sir." (Fifty dollars.) 

I. " Have you a femily ? " 

Ife. " Yes, sir, a wife and two children." 

/. ** Where do they Kve?" 

He, ** I rent a room some little distance horn this, sir." 

/ ** Oan you make them comfortable on that sum ?" 
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Me, ** We get akHig the beet way we can, sir. I am 
hoping to get meaiui by-and-by to go the United States, 
where I think I can do better/' 

Now look at this. Each gentleman boarder in that 
honse was charged in his bill two pence, — four cents, — 
per day, for blacking his boots. Twenty-five boarders is a 
small number to set down as the average number. That 
would amount to three hundred and sixty-five dollars per 
year 1 While the man who did all the work receives fidy 
doUars ! 

This is a favorable specimen of the condition of the labor- 
ing class here. 

By a city regulation, no street beggar is permitted to 
speak to passers by ; but this does not feed them, nor clothe 
them, nor diminish the number. There they are, thronging 
the thoroughfares, sitting on the steps of churches, meeting 
you at the door of your hotel. They look at you; and such 
a look I It would seem as if all the suffering of a genera- 
tion was condensed in that one look of voiceless woe ! You 
can hardly resist it Now, I have no doubt much of it is 
acting; that many are impostors. There are common stock 
babies, passed from hand to hand, little, old, blue, shrivelled 
things, starved on purpose to make them more pitiable. 
But much of it is real; the marks are poverty's sign man- 
ual ; they are not counterfeits. In other lands, life is sus- 
tained at a rate much cheaper. The poor of Paris, or of 
^ ihe Italian cities ; the CbafiR)niers, and Lazaroni, can live 
on a morsel of bread and a bit of maccaroni ; and then, de- 
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caj and decreafie of business has reduced rents so that some 
sort of shelter can be procured for a small sum ; or sle^ 
will come to the pillowless head, under the mild sky, and 
the dry atmosphere is a good substitute for a covering. 
But poverty in England is a refined and distilled priva- 
tlon. If you are poor here, God pity you, man will not ; 
you may go to the work-house ; you will there suffer more 
than you would to die in the streets. But the parish work- 
houses are full ; and then you must starve. One of the 
meanest things of which Englishmen are guilty, is empty- 
ing their poor-houses into the United States. Many cases 
of this kind have come to light to the eternal disgrace of 
the actors. One of these paupers was to have been sent 
back in the ship in which I crossed the ocean, but the cai^ 
riage did not reach the wharf until we were well under 
way, and the pauper was left. 

As many as thirty thousand persons in this city live by 
street trading, called costermongers, A stranger is amused 
by these queer specimens of himianity, and the shifts and 
turns to which they resort to make a penny. You meet 
them every where — with baskets, and barrows and bags ; 
with donkeys and without; with such noises as make a 
Babel of the streets ; with fruit, and fish, and shrimps, and 
water-cresses, and pies, puddings and pine-apples; with 
things to eat, and things to wear, and things for show. 
** Chesnuts, all 'ot, a penny a score." ** Gooseberries, a 
penny a pint." " Kad-e-shees," cries another. And thifr 
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eyerlasting din is kept up from morning till night^a early 
shades. 

And these thirty thousand see the inside of no ehnich, 
nor school ; their religious ideas are few, and their ideas of 
morality very degrading. A state of oonoobinage exists 
generally among them (Gambling, drinking, and stealings 
are oomm<m vices. When you are reminded that no effort 
is made to check these evils, you-will say, this is shamefbl. 
Mr. Dickons, Mrs. TroUope, and other carioatarists, sneer 
at the yarioas benevolent societies existing in onr country ; 
the time spent in attending leetores, &;c. ; and, especially, 
the interest the ladies take in these matters. I was told 
here, by an intelligent young Englishman, that should I 
propose to lecture on intemperance, ''the people would 
laugh at me." It is only suitable for the vtdgar. Now 
would it not be well, if some informatbn could be giveii 
these ignorant immortals by means of popular lectures, or 
female benevolent institutions ? 

In our country you often see drajrmen, and hack drivers, 
and laboring men, while waiting for employment, engaged 
in reading the daily papers, or some book. You see 
nothing of the kind here. Near do you see groups of 
children, with satchel and shining face, hastening to school, 
as with us. There are schools here, but the masses do not 
send their children ; they are lefi; to grow up in ignorance 
and vice. 

But the number of these street pedlars is greatly in- 
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creased irben the irregulars are taken into this aceount. 
There are one thousand atreet musicians, and as many old 
dothes men ; altogether, the best authority fixes the whole 
nsmber of persons, men, women and children, at fifty thou- 
sand ?^o try to get a living in the streets. And such a 
living I it is only a dow death. 

And I cannot learn that any thing is being done hi this 
ihass of sufiering and pdlution. Puppy tourists rail at 
Americans, and to every remark you make with reference 
to these al^gect ones, th^y call your attention to slavery I 
Ma<^ as I detest that institution, and Earned as I am often 
when the subject is broached, so far as comfort, and present 
enjoyment are conoemed, it would be almost like a transition 
to Paradise to trammer these wretched creatures to Ameri- 
OMi slaveiy I I do not think, and I judge from printed 
reports, i^at the same amount of human suffering is to be 
found in all Christendom besides, as is found in the large 
(ttt^es and manufacturing districts of this kingdom ; the 
reports of the Committee of the House of Commons are 
ttbsohztely appalling ! And it is for dragging such suHer- 
iag, and the villainous cupidity which <aeates much of it, to 
light, that such men as Cobden, and Thompson and Bright 
are traduced and vilified by the '* upper ton," and the 
parasites of aristocracy on our side of the water take and 
prolong the cry. Put by the side of this, the cost of the 
crown. 

'' The Queen's salary was fixed by the Beformed Par- 
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liament, in 1837, at three hundred and eighiy-fiye thoor 
sand pounds, nearly two million dollars. This is distribated 
among a number of titled persons, Lord GhamberlaiiiB» 
Grooms in Waiting, Grentlemen Ushers, Sergeant-at-Arras, 
whose duties are to hold watch outside the King's ient» 
dressed in complete armor, and armed with a bow, arrows 
and sword, and the maces of office." 

This in the nineteenth century ! In the Lord Steward^B 
department, the butter, bacon, eggs and cheese consumed, 
about equal Mr. Fillmore's salary. The butcher's bill k 
nearly fifty thousand dollars. The Lord Steward gets ten 
thousand dollars, and the Master of the Household, who 
does the so-called duties, gets about six thousand dollars. 
The kitchen takes nine thousand nine hundred and eighty^ 
three pounds, about fifty thousand dollars ; the chief cook 
getting three thousand five hundred dollars salary. This 
department costs, annually, one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand three hundred and eighty-six pounds, about six 
hundred thousand dollars. The department of the Master 
of the Horse, who gets twelve thousand five hundred dol* 
lars a year, costs three hundred and thirty-five thousand 
dollars a year. On one occasion, recently, three hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars were voted for the Queen's 
stables, and the same session refused one hundred and filfiiy 
thousand dollars for national education. " God save the 
Queen." 

It will interest your readers to take a peep at the Smith- 
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fiM Marhtt, or rac49» as it is called, on a Friday, and see 
the gatWing of donkey dealen, an animal nsed here by 
the poor street pedkrs. 

From a recent publioation, '' London Labor and tin 
London Poor," I send you an extract : — 

" Eyery thing necessary for the starting of a costermoii- 
ger's barrow can be had in Smithfield on a Friday after- 
BOM, from the barrow itself to the weights — from the 
do^ey to Uie whip. The animals can be purchased from 
five shillings to tiuree pounds. On a brisk market day, m 
many as two hundred donkeys have been sold. There is 
a spiace of about eigbiy feet in length, up and down which 
l^e animab are trotted. The barrows fw sale are kept 
apart from the studs, but harness to any amount can be 
found every where, in all degrees of excellence, from the 
bright jf^wnned cavt saddle with its new red pads, to the old 
moeldy trace covered with buckle marks. Wheels of every 
«m and color, lod spin^ of every stage of rust, are 
hawked about on all sides. To tilie usual noise and shout- 
ing of a Saturday night's market is added the shriU squeak* 
ing of distant pigs, the lowing of the pasang oxen, Ae 
bleating of sheep and the braying of donkeys. The paved 
road all down the race coutmib level and soft with the mud 
trodden down between the stones. The policemen on doty 
there, wear huge fishermen's boots, reaching to their thighs ; 
and the trousers' enda of Ae coster's corduroys are Uaeb 
and sodden widi dirt Every variety of odor filb lie air ; 
you pas^ itom the stable smell that hangs about the don* 
18 
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keys, into an atmoepbere of apples and fried fish, near the 
eating stalls, while a few paces farther on yon are nearly 
choked with the stench of goats. The crowd of black hats, 
thickly dotted with red and yellow plush cape, reels about ; 
and the 'hi-i-i' of the donkey runners sounds on all 
rides. 

*' Sometimes a curly headed bull, with a fierce red eye, 
on his way to or from the adjacent cattle market, comes 
bolting down the road, making all the yiritors rush sud- 
denly to the rulings, for fear — as a coster near me said — 
of ' being taught the ham pipe.' 

«<The donkeys standing for sale are ranged on both 
rides of the course, in long Unes, their white yelvety noses* 
resting on the wooden rail they are tied to. 

*' As you walk in front of the long line of donkeys, the 
lads seize the animals by the nostrils and show their teeth, 
ftdoi^gy ' do you want a hass, sir ? * And all warranting 
the * critter to be five years old next huffday.' Dealers 
are quarrelling among themselves. ' A hearty man could 
eat three rich donkeys as youm at a meal,' cries one pro* 
prietor to another. 

** One fellow, standing behind his studs, shouts as he 
strikes, 'Here's the real Britannia metal.' While another 
ae&s, ' Who's for the pride of the market? ' Here stands 
by its mother a little shaggy colt with a group of ragged 
boys fondling it, and lifting it from the ground in their 
trms. Now a tall fellow, dragging a donkey after him, 
runs l^, crymg as he charges in among the mob, ' Hulloa ! 
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hiilloa» bi-hi«' his mato, with long coat tails flying in tibe 
wind, hurrying after and roaring between his blows, 
'£eem np.^ And ihen they erack np the animals in 
ibis style : ^ It's all nonsense to eall donkeys stupid; them's 
dtapid that calls 'em so; they're sensible. Not long 
since I reached Guildford with my donkey cart and boy* 
Jack (the donkey) was slow and heavy in coming back, 
until we got in sight of the li^ts at Yanzhall gate, and 
ihen he trotted on like one o'clock ; he did, indeed ! josfc 
as if he smelt it was London, besides seeing it, and knew 
he was at home. He had a &mons appetite in the country, 
and the fresh grass did him good. I gare a country lad 
•two-pence to mind him in a green lane there. I wanted 
my own boy to do it, but he said, ** I'll see you farther, 
fiist.'' A London boj hates being by himself in a lone 
QOuntry part. He's afraid of being burked ; he is, indeed. 
I feed my donkey well. I sometimes give him a carrot for 
a luxury ; but carrots are dear, now.' " 

Happy the poor fellow here who can get a donkey and 
cart; he has a prospect of living, as he can turn his hand 
to all sorts of business. The hundreds in our cities who 
are seen every day with basket and bag peddling some- 
thing, or picking up the bits of paper, rags, sticks and coal 
from the streets, are only transferred costermongers from this 
country. Seldom do you see a native with us thus em- 
ployed; it is too small business. How is this to end? An 
end it must have; the population increases — the means 
of gaining a living do not. The invention and improve- 
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ment of macihineTy Ib eonstuitly dimiiikhmg ike cdki fat 
manual labor, and the mechanic must take to tlie siveet; 
and then tibey are ignorant of the bosinefiB, and the regu- 
lar ones say, ** Poor fellows, we pity them ; they'll find 
It oat by-and-by." " It's awfol," said one, " to see soaiie 
poor women trying to pick np a Hying in the streets, by 
selling nuts or oranges. It's awM to see fhem, for dwy 
can't set abont it right ; besides that, there are too mairf 
before they start; they don't find 9kUv%ng ; iu Mi%f 
anoAer wa^ of ttarvingy 

These poor creatures ima|pne that the rich lire on taxe$; 
they haye no idea of ineome, and, theref^oe, imagine ^ 
upper classes to be sustuned by the lower ; hence jeal- 
ounes, and indignation against them. An evil like thitr 
must work itself out at last. So it was in Paris ; so, btti 
Gt)d Ibrbid, I fear it will be here. M<m ami, ih&i is m 
dark letter, but you will please remember, that when 
walks among poverty are taken, on a dark, drizsly, Lei^ 
don day, by a h&ious man, the m(«e cheerfbl finrms <3i 
poetry are not originated. Onee more only shall I wrile 
you from this Bahel, and then off to a better climate. 
Toure, &c. 



LETTER XV. 



LosDoii, AvovBT 9, 1860. 

Frixnd S— — : 

To-MOBBOw morning I purpose to leave for Paris. To- 
day has been a singalarly fortunate day in the way of sight 
seeing. I went out this morning, not knowing whither I 
was going, and I have retnmed to-night, hardly knowing 
where I have been. But I will jot down some things as 
they ocourred, and as I saw them, for the amusement of 
your readers. I had about eompleted the tour of London, 
though this was mueh like a young miss from a fashionable 
boarding school, who hasjinished her education ; I had, at 
least, visited the most important points, when it struck me 
I would take a rcmiMe without much aim or phin. This 
morning, therefore, having strengthened the outer man with 
as substantial a breakfast as a boarding-house here funusbe^ 
vis. : bacon fined, hot rolls and coffee, I sallied out on 
adventures. It is often true, that chance turns up what 
the most refined oalonlation £ub of producing. 
18* 149 
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If you wish to see tbe dark as well as the light of Lon- 
don, you most plunge into the middle of things, down into 
the narrow alleys, gloomy lanes, and filthy ayenues oi 
the city, and your pictore will be sufficiently shaded. 
** Thread-needle," ** Bishop's Gate," where " Baring & 
Brothers " have their great money shop, '^ St. Mary's 
Axe," *' Newgate," noted for its old prison, into whioli we 
went, but voluntarily, '* Hounds^itch," and such like 
walks, are sufficiently gloomy. Put your head occaaonalfy 
into a heer shop, and you will need no volatile salts ! I 
had wandered about alone until I had become sufficiently 
nervous, when I conceived the idea of getlang out into ike 
ffoburbs, whore I oould see the cimntiy, and leave 4te city 
bdund me. 

Meeting « policeman, I said to him, *' Good man,. I 
hm^ been nearly aU over this city, and now I want to ^ 
out upon (JM outside, and see it &om without ; teU me in 
what 4kirodaon to go." '' Well," said he, '' I wonU gato 
dw £3xehange and get into a 'bis, and go to MingUm ; 
yo« hmve a fine ride, and a fine view." Ah, '' Ldington ! " 
that name se»Md to half awaken scmie sleeping visicm of tbe 
^ aiM kng syne," but what k was I could not well dime. 
But, alkiBfi, I was off, with my usual five mile pace, fear the 
^hm. Moundng ufon ^ top, off we woxt ^ the '' G% 
»Md," passed '^BunhiU-fields," and << City Road Gha^" 
4md «oon reaped '* High street," nmning off to Ibe rig^. 
SMe 1^ gendemaa get up beside me, who soon eirteied into 
conversation with me, nd peinted oat the fimow of 
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M we faltled on. ** Tkere,'' said lie, *' is one of die wont 
plaoee in London," pointing to an old tnn by tbe wayade« 
*' Mnltitndes of young men coBie np there on tbe Sdbbilih» 
to gamble and drink." And tbis was not the only plaee ; 
1^ along the way these honses were seen. 

*'Tb«e is one place in this vicinity," said he, "you 
flheold see ; and tiiat is the old house whidi was one of 
(lueen Elizabeth's retreats, and was occupied by Sbr Wal- 
ter Baleigh and Oliver Goldsmith." Calling the Jehu to 
hold up, I dismounted, and taking the gentleman's direo- 
iion, I started. Fifteen minutes' walk brought me to the 
antique building. It was of brick, of no partiailar order 
of architecture, small and dingy. A square tower rose at 
one end, with numerous windows, arranged with no order 
ftt all, but apparently placed just as it occurred to the 
masona to insert them. A huge door was in front, and, 
HMtfffhing up, I seized the immense knocker, and sent some 
echoes through the hall, such as, perhaps, had been awak- 
ened by a knight of the olden time, with his halberd or 
maoe. A stout woman came and unbolted the door, and, 
as k swung open, in I walked. She planted herself against 
the inner door, and awaited my business. *' Madam," 
said I, ** I wish to visit the tower, to gratify my curiosity." 
'' You cannot be permitted to do so, sir." *' But, madam, 
I have come a long way on purpose, and must see it." 
** We admit no visitors now," said she ; '' master has oeoa- 
ped the house for fifteen years, and he used to be much 
aanoyed by lositoKS, and so he refuses aJS." The lesson 
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iris ended. I could go no farihor. Bat I had got inside 
of the old keep. Taking my pencil, I sat down on the 
(^pofflte side of the street, and made a rough sketch of the 
old curiosity, and departed. I learn the name of thi^ 
house is '' Cannonbury House." It was a royal suburban 
retreat in Uie bygone ages. It was then in the countiy ; 
now, Uie growing city has trenched upon its solitude ; aa4 
if the jovial spirits which have caroused within its old walls, 
so far from the '* busy haunts of men " as to disturb none 
by their orgies, could wake and return now, they would 
find, if not such a prodigy as 

"Birnam wood come tq Dmisinane,** 

yet London city had come to Islington. Tou find it ex- 
tended a long way into the country ; and it is not untU 
you have passed through miles of houses, that at kst yoti 
see the green fields and beautiful hedge row, so unlike our 
wood fences and stone walls. 

In this old house, it is said, Raleigh was siboking his 
pipe so quietly, when his servant, entering the room, 
dashed a pitcher of water over him, supposing him to be on 
fire. And here Gt)ldsmith wrote his ** Vicar of Wake- 
field,'* a work which will maintain its popularity when the 
house in which it was written is gone and forgotten. I see 
him now, that clumsy looking man, with bulbing forehead, 
and large pug nose, and thick lips, atting in his chair, with 
pen in hand, watching Johnson, whom he has sent for to 
help him out of his trouble, and who is sitdng near intently 
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engaged in reading a manuscript. His landlady standfl 
wx<^ lier hand on the door-latoh, pert, earnest;, flOBtamed bj 
a tsenae of justice, wting to see what will be the demfflon 
ef <be alately man in black. He is so absorbed in tiie 
work, the " Yiear of Wakefield," as to fbrget to take off 
Us huge three cornered hat. He decides fiiyorably ; ad* 
ranees die money, saves Goldsmith firom going to prison, 
and gives the world the benefit of the book ! Oenius m % 
§arret! It would be an interesting task to go over Lon- 
don and search out all the places where genius has toiled 
in penury, and sent out from its dark retreat light fx Hie 
ages to come. Grenius and poverty seem to have been twin 
asters ; and perhaps it was vrisely ordered, for few men 
labor but from stem neoessity ; few write for the pleasure 
«f ii 

After viewing Oannonbury Tower, I started to find 
SmUhfield, fer I would rather see tiiis sanctified qpot than 
be presented to the Queen. I started off with the impres- 
sion that this noted place was out of the city, forgetting 
iiiat I myself was a long way out of tiie city, and that 
Smithfield might be nearer my lodgings, and yet have been 
fiur enough from the city to prevent the smell of roasted 
human flesh from ofifending the Christian olfiictories of my 
lord Bonner, and her most Christian Majesty, Mary! And 
I walked on and on, and every half mile would ask of a 
poBeeman for Smithfield. Still it was on ; and after I 
had walked /o«r miles, I found it within rifle range of my 
kd^gs. It was sunset ere I reached it. Evenng 
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shadows were etwpmg oyer it ; the multitade were gone; 
not an animal was seen in the pens — - all had departed; 
and I leaned against the rails and gave the reins to fancy. 
Yon.cannot have the benefit of Uiat excursion, mon ami) 
it is among the thing? which were, bnt cannot be lost* 
London masses were again pouring into the area — piooes- 
sions were marching onward, headed by robed priests — the 
great bell of St. Paul's sent its solemn reverberations over 
the city ; there were stakes, and chains, and fagots, and 
fire. Eogers, and Philpot, and Cranmer, and Latimer, 
and Ridley, and scores of other fiiithful witnesses, are in the 
fiames. ''I will pay my vow in Uiee, O, Smithfield," 
ories one. ** Bum, fi&lse hand — this is the himd that of- 
fended," says another. '' Courage, brother," cries another, 
'*we shall, by the grace of God, kindle such a light 
this day in England, as shall never be put out," bs 
the flaming &got fidls at his fiiet. Their dust is heie, 
their record is on high. I turned away, and saw before 
me, on the south ade of Smithfield, the '' Hospital of St. 
Bartholomew." Over the main gate is a fine statue of 
Henry VIII. — to have seen the prince of darkness, in 
the gathering gloom, would not have excited me moeh 
more than that image: I wonder the people of EngUnd 
do not knock all the statues of such viLkdns down. 

The following inscription I copied into my note book 
from a stone over the gate, literatim — *' St. Bartholomew 
Hospital, founded by Bay here jj02. Befounded b/ 
Henry VIII., 1546. This front was rebmlt 1702, » 
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the first year of Queen Anne. Sir Wm. Priohard, Knt. 
AU. Pres. J. Nicbol, Trea." 

To-morrow I bid adieu to London for la heUe France, 
from Bome part of which you will hear from me, Deo 
volente. 

Yours, as ever. 



LETTER XVI. 



Ajcmrs, AircKisr, 1890. 

Fbixnd S : 

Wb reached this old and interesting city last night aboofc 
midnight. Yesterday morning, at nine o'clock, we left ihe 
great city of London, en route for the gay city of Pans, 
yia Folkstone. There are various routes to the Continent, 
all good, and, in the estimation of the various agents, each 
having some advantage over all others. It is an important 
thing, to all travellers, to learn to say deliberatelyi wha* 
David said in haste, "all men are liars." You cannot 
rely upon the word of agents, or cabmen, and often, not 
even upon hotel-keepers. It is a fact, that these last play 
into each other's hands, and '' beg leave to recommend ^ 
you my friend. Monsieur Friccasee, or Mynheer Von Sour 
Crout," hotel-keepers in Paris, or Amsterdam ; and likely 
as not, when you reach the place, you would not stay an 
hour in the hotel. The two great routes from London are, 
by Dover to Ostend, and Folkstone to Boulogne. If y^ 
156 
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are going up the Ehine, and tfarongh Switeerland to France, 
you will take the first ; if to Paris first, the last. As our 
purpose is to do our visiting mainly before the great Con- 
vention in Frankfort, we choose to go first to Paris. Tak- 
ing the cars at nine, we reached Folkstone at one, P. M., 
withont accident, or incident, save an encounter with a cler- 
gyman of the Establishment, who, ascertaining our original 
whereabouts, at once commenced on the great topic, 
slaveiy I Now, you know, your correspondent is not slow 
on that subject, and is no great admirer of the peculiar 
institution ; yet when attacked here by persons who know 
nothing of our government, but suppose the people of 
Boston can just as easily put an end to the evil as the 
House of Lords might put an end to East India oppression, 
he is very apt to take up the cudgels. So in this case ; 
the worthy dignitary launched out into the subject with 
great volubility ; laid on hia blows thick, fast, and hard, 
and I was &in to fend off, at first ; but soon, as his breath 
came thick and hard, I turned assailant, and took him a tilt 
over the East Indies, China, and the Cotton Factories, 
until he became so excited as to be, not red, hviii purple, a 
color which beer readily takes when dashed with an aeid. 
It is a feet that an American cannot travel here wiUi any 
respect if he is known to be a slaveholder, or even to ybvor 
tiUwery, I was amused to see how mam were two or three 
at our boarding-house in London, who were slaveholders. 
One of the Americans whispered the fiict to me, but it was 
kept secret. 

14 
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We rolled down npoa ihe wharf, and there lay a liide 
blaok steamer^ whieh was to eany ub to Bookgii^. 
We hnxry on beard, the bell rings, and we are off aoroMi 
the English Channel. It waa a pleasant day, and but litUe 
wind, not enough to raise mnoh sea, so that we had a fine 
run over. Soap after we started the clerk came round to 
eoUect the tickHt- We had taken Ihtongh taekets ; fivre 
nine dollars to Paris, in the seoond ekss; in the first, a 
third more. (If I were to tntvel the route oyer again, I 
would take the second class ears. Ton are among respeet- 
able and sociable people. You feel at home. I remem- 
bered what some traTsller had written, "no Amerieaa, 
unless he is green, will trayel in the first class eaxB.'') 
We had an amusing instance ci bold and barefieMsed beggiag 
in the case of the clerk who collected the tickets. '' A 
shilling, if you please, sir,'' said Ae derk. '' I do net 
please, sir." You must expect this eveiy where. How 
would an Americtfi steamboat cleric, or railroad c<mduete, 
vpj^BBx in this liyery ? '* Ten cents, if you please, sir.'' 
He would be likely to get blesrings, orosswise, instead. 

At finir, P. M., we ran into the harbor (tf Boulogne, bgr 
iiie magnificent breakwater ooilstruoted at Hs mondi. Am 
you enter the harbor, you see, on Ae heights above the 
town, a tall tower, surmounted by a statue. It is Nap(^ 
kon, the idol of France. Your readeis will remember that 
in this harbor the Emperor had collected his fleet for hk 
descent upon England, wad he had this obseryatoty 
erected that from its summit he might watch tbur fi^ 
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grees, as ihey ahoold be inifled aoioes tihe ohanneL Bat 
tiie flotilla never sailed ; and now, ae if in mook^ry of 
knman ambition, an immenae statue of the old hero sor- 
monntB it, Badly looking over to England's eoveted spot of 
land. I eonld never beiieye ibat be seriously purposed an 
invasion of England ; but he gave them a temble fright 

The moment our boat touched the pier, a soore» or more, 
of bare-headed and shortrkilted women ruidied oib board. 
!What a chattering. Sure, we are now among stuangers ! 
Our baggage was seized by these porteresses; trunks, bi^, 
and band-boxes ; and carried off to the Custom House. 
You had better say nothing ; you ean only march on in 
rileBce. The privilege of carrying baggage is secured to 
these women, who are widows of fishermen lost m pui^ 
going, their calling. You see them, after the baggage is 
examined, with a load for a mule, marching off to the 
** Ghemin-du fer " station, a long mile off. The Custom 
Htrase officers charge a small sum to each passenger, which 
goes to the women. 

All hands now march up to the Custom House. The 
efieials are overhauling the trunks — silk dresses, nice 
cUekeys, coats, hats, and unmentionables, are tumbled out, 
and left faa the scolding owners to repack at their leisure. 
I had taken the precaution to send home my trunk, and 
had only a bag ; and the <^cial put in his hand, but not 
feeling any dgars or '' tobac," passed it along. Then you 
moat pass through another room, and preset your passport. 
Yoa are UM you wiU find it in Paris I Theise pasqports 
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are a great bore. Ton are charged one dollar and a half 
for one in Boston, for instance, though the gorcmment 
makes no charge for them ; this goes to the lawyer. la 
London yon must call on the American minister, and get 
him to countersign it ; then jou must go to the French Le- 
gation, 47 King William street, near London Bridge, and 
for simply writing his name thereon he charges you a (fofior 
and eight cents; and now, here, a garcon brings us a tern* 
porary passport, for which a half crown is charged, and, of 
course, we shall have to pay for the original again in Paris i 
But, poor wretches, so they live ; these impoverished pau- 
per officials of the governments of the old world live by 
these means, and the people plunder travellers. Tou musfe 
go over the ground the second time ere you can travel eco- 
nomically. We spent three hours in walking about this 
dirty and irregular city, seeing nothing interesting, save a 
religious procesdon ; as it was the first we had seen, itd 
novelty amused us. At eight o'clock we went to the sta* 
tion, and greatly pleased were we to find the cars so huge, 
roomy, and with cushioned seats, so far before the English. 
When all was ready, the conductor put a little alpine 
horn to his lips and blew a blast, such as used to rally the 
Switzers to battle, and off we went. We found a large, 
fat, and sociable young clergyman on board, who was going 
to Paris, and gave us good help in the way of interpreting. 
At one o'clock in the morning we were whirled into this 
old city of Amiens ; and as none of us had more baggage 
than we could conveniently carry, we walked off, directed 
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\U a botel rann^, and soon pafised into ihe eovrt of the 
** Hotel de Fnmoe," and there we weie at onoe shown to 
our rooms. Sleep soon oame to ns, weaiy with a night's 
travel. Aiiong in the morning, I found my companions 
were not jet up. And now, I most tij my hand at 
French ; hanger urged me. The landlord was polite, and 
widbed to know what I would have for brealc&st. " Deux 
mouton cotelettes, et cafe," would do for me, but my com- 
panion would choose *' du kit chand, et pain." And here 
let me say to you and your readers, I have never drank 
coffee until '* this present." Cc^Sfee here is not made as 
with us, by boiling until you have a black and bitter por- 
xidge, which will not settle. Your coffee is filtered, and 
then your milk comes upon the table hot, and you have 
botcoffie. 

Our object in stopping here was to visit the cathedral, 
said to be one pf the finest in Europe. The city itself has 
no special interest. It lies in a vast pkin, and the streets 
are tolerably regular ; but ike buildings have little beauty. 

This city is noted for two things — the ''Peace of 
Amiens," between Napoleon and the English, and being 
the birth place of '* Peter the hermit," who got up the 
first crusade. It is the Capital of the Province of Picardy, 
and is four times largmr than Calais, numbering forty-eight 
thousand inhabitants. It is about seventy-five miles fron^ 
Paris, and is a noted place fw the manufacture of velvet 
and carpets. 

W e soon stood before the cathedral. This splendid pile, 
14* 
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erected by the regent Bedford, is, in size, architeetunil 
grandeur, and beauty, before any we have yet seen. Toa 
are awe-Btruek when you stand in the aide of Westminster 
Abbey and look up to the roof, one hundred feet ; but this 
is one hundred and forty feet. The interior is richly orna- 
mented, and a beautiful organ hangs up on the wall, widi 
no apparent support. You can pass out upon the leads 
around the towers, which are not yet finished, and th^i 
ascend the spire, two hundred and filly feet, and have a 
fine view of the cily and the surrounding country.* We 
passed into one of the towers, where is a circular flat stone, 
about three feet across, on a pedestal, like a centre table. 
On this stone Henry lY. was once seated, and through the 
loop-hole of this retreat watched the progress of a battle 
between his army and the Spaniards. And the Duchess 
de Berri, when she entered France to excite a revolution in 
fiivor of her son, took her breakfast upon this stone. She 
probably here secreted herself. 

The carving in oak, in the interior of this building, &t- 
oeeds any thing I ever saw, or shall see, if I go to Rome. 
Scripture pieces are here given with impressive fideUtf. . 

* In the steeple of this cathedral is seen a great cnriosity, in the 
shape of frame work. I doubt if even Yankee ingenuity can 
transcend this. It is a combination of wood work, by which the 
whole tower and steeple are sustained by one stick of oak timber ! 
The stick is about a foot square, but the weight comes upon it 
lengthwise, of course. It would sustain the whole cathedral if it 
could be suspended upon it. The ingenuity and curiosity lie in 
the arrangement by which so much is hung upon one stick. It is 
worthy a yisit by some of our Suspension Bridge builders. 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the patriarchs, with all tlie 
events which marked their lives, are here speaking to yoii. 
The first missionary to this city, his persecutions, his sof* 
ferings, his martyrdom, are all here, cat in oak. The 
great archway of the front entrance is a mass of statuary, 
of the finest character. We stood in the street and gazed 
upon it with wonder. Let none of your readers ever pass 
Amiens without stopping to see this fine building. What 
events are connected with this old building ! Gould those 
diabolical confessionals, ranged round the walls, speak, what 
tales could they tell ! what horrors have been discloaed 
through these little lattices, worn by the lips of trembling 
devotees. You. can almost ^ear the voice of that fanatic, 
Peter, in 1090, rolling through these arches, and rousing 
the wild passions of the multitude to firenzy against the 
infidel possessors of the holy sepulchre. You can see the 
long lines of soldiers, filing off in the plain yonder, bound 
to the holy land, to return no more. Would it be possible 
to get up another such farce ? could you make these people 
understand the &cts in the case ? I doubt, judging from 
the appearance of the people, I doubt if one in ten could 
tell who Jesus Christ was — where he was bom — how and 
why he died. 

Hundreds are now in the cathedral. You see them 
kneel, the beads slip through their fingers on the string, 
the lips move, they rise up and pass out, dip their fingers 
in the holy water, cross themselves, and are gone ! What 
have they gained ? what have they learned ? Nothing. 
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Ood pity ehem — man does not. We meet bere, nam, te 
the first time, the priests. Two came on with ns in the 
cars. A large shovel bat coyers the head; alongbladr 
sortout falling to the ankles, with a belt around the waist, 
dosed at the chin, covers the body. They have a dogged 
and disheartened look, as though something weighed upon 
their spurits. Each one carries a prayer book in his hand. 
Alas, '' blukd leaders of the blind ; " the people die for 
lack of knowledge, and the priests amuse them with ho- 
tares on dead men's bones, and the fabulons histories of 
departed saints. 

" O, long expected day, begin — 
Dawn on this land of death and sin.** 

We start at ten o'clock for Paris. 
Tours, as ev!». 



LETTER XYII. 



Pabd, Av«., 1880. 

Fbibkd S : 

Takb this little scrap fin>m Moliere, from whose tomb I 
have plucked a leaf to bring to yon. 

'* Mascarille. Eh bien ! Mesdames, que dites-yous de 
Paris? 

'.' Madelon. Helas ! Qa'en pounrions — nous dire ? 
n fandroit etre I'antipode de la raison, pour nepas confes- 
sor que Paris est le grand bureau des meireilles, le centre 
du bon gout, du bowsprit et de la galanterie." And so 
it strikes a stranger at once. But our judgment is some- 
what influenced by history. Paris . that was» is not the 
Paris that. is. There is not the wealth — not the gayety — 
not the dissipation — not the business, which were found 
under the " old regime." Though infinitely more than 
we are accustomed to see ; yet Paris is dull, it is said. 
When royalty fell^ nobility fled. But I am getting on too 
flist. 

Our ride to this city, which we reached at three o'clock, 

166 
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P. M., on Saturday, ilie third of AugoBt, (I am partienlar, 
you see,) was not enchanting. We dashed on through a 
flat and ahnost lifeless tract of country, at rail road speed. 
The peasants were just cutUng their grain, and we were 
astonished to see so many women toiling in the fielda. 
Three women to one man. In short clothes, with huge 
straw hats on their heads, the poor creatures were bendittg 
to their tasks, reaping and binding sheaves. Where weie 
the men? Then it was a mystery to us, but now ex- 
plained. They were where the male population of iSnrope 
have been for many centuries — under a musket I and the 
women do the drudgery. What a fearful aooount have 
some of these potentials to give. 

At three, P. M., we reached the railway station, and ran 
the gauntlet again. You cannot alight here and go abool 
your business, for the good reason that your busineas may 
not be such as is transacted here. You must pass throii^ 
that narrow alley into a room locked, and from which egroaa 
is made by one door, and you must be there marked and 
spotted, and your sham passport must be ezunined. Wha 
can tell but you may be a spy, A bien ? We got through 
at last, and an omnibus took us to the '' Hotel Bed^Mrd." 
In went the huge yehicle through the Jront door of die 
house, into the court. Only think of a Cambric^ omnt- 
bns driTing into the front door of the Bwere or TremMU* 
The construction of these hotels strikes a stranger quaintly^ 
You drive into a court, through the building, and find 
yourself in a paved square, wiih the building rising ive and 
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dx. 8t(»ies all around yoa. Huge gates cloee on Gxe street, 
and yon are in your castle. 

These "court-yards " carry you back to old times — when 
1^ lordly cavalcade came thundering into the court, and 
tke horses of the *' gay cavaliers *' were brought out into the 
''yard." We children then could not understand this. But 
when you come to see the stable and kitchen in the same 
yard, it serves as a clue to certain mysteries. 

On the right and lefb of the passage-way doors open, 
one to the common eating room, and the other to the room 
of the '' tahh d^houy Your rooms are selected and you 
stow yourself away. In our ease there was but IJttle 
choice, as the hotel was well filled. My rooms were in the 
fourth stoiy — a good sized room, with a narrow bed, cur- 
tamed, of course, (I have not seen one without,) a toQette 
nxHU adjoining, and a clothes-press ; charge, two francs per 
day. A wax candle is. set upon my table, marked sixty- 
auc, the No. of my room ; the price of this is one franc. 
A cake of soap is laid upon your wash-stand, one-half franc 
mere. When you leave be sure to put it in your bag or 
trunk ; yo^ have paid for it. When your candle is about 
half burned out, the chambermaid will take it away, if you 
do not forbid, and bring a new (»ie, and in your bill you 
am, ''item, un bougie, un franc." You eat when, and 
where, and what you please. There is no public table in 
the morning, and each sits down by himself and sips his 
Pirisian oofl^, and eats what he calls for. With a 
lirMidonaB^ breakfast is of no mom^t, but an Engjiab- 
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man, or an American, craves a hearty meal in the m<mkiiig. 
If you want meat of any kind you can have it, firom a 
firog'n leg to a haunch of venison. If you call for a beef 
steak, be sure you say ** au naturel," or " a la Anglais," 
fbr, if you do not, woe unto you ! it will come in swim- 
ming in sweet oil, and other et ceteras, and you must be 
hungry to eat it. If you call for " cafe et petit pain," 
you will pay for your break&st, one franc, generally ; if 
you call for another ** roZ?," you pay extra for it. You can 
dine at the " table d'hote," at five o'clock, and pay from 
four to six francs, or step into some good '* restaurant," 
and get a good dinner for two francs. I have tried the 
public table, and eschew it. Think of sitting there un^ 
twelve courses have been discussed 1 it makes me nervous 
to think of it. At these tables you do not call for what 
you want, but have only the veto power ; you may refuse, 
and run your chance of finding the next dish more to your 
liking. Tour landlord expects you will breakfast with him, 
but you are at liberty to dine and sup where you please. 
It is understood that you are sight seeing, and cannot be at 
home at the hour. You can remain out as late as you 
please, and on your return there hangs your key, and your 
numbered candle sits by ; depart, no one asks you que»- 
lions, or objects to your entrance. It is a free way of liv- 
ing, which, to many persons, is extremely agreeable. 

I have thus given you a running view of a French hotel, 
and your readers will see {hat it is wholly unlike the sys- 
tem on our side of the water. The next day was tiie Sab- 
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Why and, of oourse, we should see Paris on tiie Sabbttk 
Ja ihe monuDg, at eighty we went to the magiHfioeoi 
cbmch of the Madeleine — one of the most gorgeous Mid 
bif^ly ornamented ehuicbes we have yet seen, boilt in 
the form of a paraUelogram, after tbe model of the Partho* 
Sony witk a row of gqmd Anted marble oolumns all around 
it, and a doMe row on the front end. I cannot deseiihe 
Ae interaMr ; it looks as if it had been dipped in Califiw- 
•ia! Orer the great altar is a splendid painting— the 
Gvowning of Niiq[N>leon, The Pope presents the erown, 
wUeb the great captain takes, and is in the act of placing 
npcm his own head ; tlys is signifieaant of the charaeter of 
the man. 

High Mass was being celebrated in this fiivetite cbarob» 
and we took onr seats among the mass, Ibr, unlike cath»- 
dnb in general, tbisi was weU mippUed with old-fiuduoned 
eheirs, with a smaller one to kneel npcm. A yeiy laigfi 
OQBgregation was assembled, and they seemed deVout and 
abwere; but I conUL not belicTc that the priests, who wens 
geittg through with that mommeiy, were honest. No mukt 
in Ins right mind, imd with an understandii^ al all io- 
Ibmed^ could befieve the Divine Being to be pleased 1^ 
sneh trwh, mulsh less, that the pe(^ can be benefited by 
it It made me indignant to see tihe tonsured and gilded 
priests put the wafer upon the tongue of a commnnioant^ 
and withhdd the wine, in the teeth of the plamest Scrip- 
tuve. ' 0, ftr the privilege of standing up in that gik put 
pt» and powing ma^ truth mto the em of thttt hm^jpiy 
15 
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mass of immoitals ! But eottld 1 have done it, and uttered 
ihe sentiments burning in mj heart, there would have been' 
i stir I 

We saw Paris on the Sabbath ; but all the difference per- 
ceptible was in the great gajely of the scene. Shops open^ 
mechanics at work, railways in operation, &>c., &e., and 
the multitudes on the Champs d'Elysees ridmg, prome- 
nading, &c., made up a scene of gayety we had never before 
witnessed. At ten we started to find the Wesleyan' 
Chapel. Mr. Cook, the Misaonary in that city, had given 
us the street and number, so that we soon found 27 Rne^ 
itoyale, and saw a agn on the door^ ** Wesleyan Chapel," 
and entering, found a congregation of about fifly. ^p- 
ping into the vestry to speak to the Assistant Misoonaiy, 
Bev. Mr. Field, lo, there stood Dr. M'Clintook, just ready, 
to enter the pulpit ! Great was our rejoicing thus to meet 
in a land of strangers. The prayers being read, the Boo- 
tor gave us a fine sermon, after which the sacrament was 
administered to a few, and we left. The Wesleyans httve 
two preaching places in Paris. Bev. Mr. Cook peaches^ 
in French, and the Assistant in English ; but the Paiifiiang 
ciannot be induced; in any considerable numbers, to hear 
the gospel in their own language. Mr. Cook, who, by 
the way, is the Paris correfi^ndent of the Christian Ad- 
vocate find Journal, is a most excellent man ; but he is a 
fbreigner, and what is worse, an Englishman. The Freneh, . 
you are aware, still regard the English with feelings of bit- 
terness; they cannot forget Waterloo and St. Helena. 
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When you annoanoe yourself as an American, you will peQ 
a smile of pleasure flit oyer die features, and you will mee^ 
wiili (he kindest attention. If France is ever evangelised, 
Americans must be the agents in die great work. I really 
hope our church wiU give this matter early and earnest at. 
tuitiaii. How many young men of our church might b^ 
feund who would leave home for a field of labor like this. 
Could one be found who could speak elegant French, for 
ihe polite and feustidious Parisians will hear no other, to 
take his stand on Sabbath evening in the Champz d^E^- 
$€69^ and gathering a host about him, as he would, pour 
into their ears the truths of the gospel, as a MassUlon ox 
Bourdeloue did, he would accomplish wonders. I am wbzt 
ing enthusiastic; but I have fallen in love with the French, 
md my heart yearns over them. God hasten the day of 
their reden^tion. They have sbned fearfully, and terribly 
have they suffered ; all the soil has been soaked with the 
Uood of the saints. When I stood in the balcony of the 
Palace of the Louvre, from which the fanado Charles fired 
his carbine at his own shrieking and flying subjects, urged 
on by the Jezebel Queen mother, all die horrors of St. 
Bartholomew seemed gathering about me, and terrors took 
hold upon me ; and then, when looking upon the mutilated 
marble columns, the fluting torn off by cannon shot, and 
the walls scarred by musket balls, and remembered that in 
the yard at my feet 2000 men perished by the fire of the 
Swiss Guards of Charles the Xth, in 1830, undl die 
wretched Swiss were thrown over, and transfixed by the 
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bayonets of the ioforiated laob befeir, I coald hsA ] 
ber tbe Sinriptnre, " Sorely there is a Ood that jadgeth in 
the eurth." What seas of blood faa?e flowed in this 
wieked city, what cries yet go up to God 1 and the *' sovb 
under the altar " yet cry» ''how long, Lovd, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and aveuge our blood on ihsm 
that dwell on ihe earth ? " AlasI poor people I ignorMit;. 
depraved, blind, led by blind men. What a fearfal 
account must ^ priests give at last, who have held the key 
of knowledge, and closed the dow of the temple of troUi 
against the multitude who once would hate entered, bsl, 
deceived, mocked and robbed, have now, in diflgoat^ 
turned their backs upon both the priests and the goipel. 

We commenced, Monday morning, our peKambuli^<9a 
about this city. It is hardly posnble to institate a fiuth&d 
comparison between London and Paris. London is hrgstf 
Paris more open and aiiy ; London has mom budness, and 
Paris less filth ; London is sooty and sad in ite appearanoe^ 
Paris is bright and cheerful ; bilious temperaments are not: 
found here ; smiles are about you, and you must be chen&d 
in spite of yourself The waiters at your hotel are Dgfateoine 
and sprightly, and have none of that gloomy and alave4ike . 
melancholy so ccmstantly seen in Engliidi hotels. I am 
{leased with the French ; uid if I were not an AmerioaD» 
I would be a Frenchman. 

I no longer wonder Uiat so many Engli^ and Am««- 
leans congregate here ; I am told that th«« are three 
thousand Americans now in Paris. A large meeting was 
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Iield a few days dace, on the oocadoD ci ihe death of oar 
President. 

About all the hoteb in Paris th^re are certain officious 
p^aonages called s^wideSy whose bnsinees it is to show 
strangers about the city. They speak English tolerably, 
well, and some of them have a V right smart sprinkling of 
American." They can guess shrewdly, and can sell 
'^wooden nutmegs and horn flints," and if you engage, one, 
«id do not find yourself sM before a week, I miss my 
guess. Tour landlord will tell you that they are necessaiy 
to an expeditious exploration of the city ; but were I to 
commence again, I would dispen9e with them. 

But we took one, — a good-natured, communicatiye, 
active man, of about fifty, who said he had served under 
Napoleon, when a mere lad. You pay your guide five 
fiancs per diem, and his omnibus fiire and dinner. If 
there is a company together it is low enough ; but he man-, 
ages to extort a franc from you at every place you visit. 
No charge is made here, as in England, for admission to 
places of interest; but your guide teUs you, "you may 
pre this man (who has charge) a finmc ; " and when he 
comes round again it will be shirred between them. He^ 
is useful, however, unless you speak French well, or have a 
good guide-book. You have more leisure where you are 
your own. chaperon ; you can linger and meditate as long as 
you please, and that unpoetio *' aliens, done," is not 
ringing in your ears. 
15* 
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Paris is far in advanoe of London in her pnWe prome- 
nades. The fonnal and everlasting square disappean, asd 
joa find jronrself raddenly in the eomitry, in fve aaiiiiles 
lifler lesying your hotel. Ton haye Uie shade and e e eiaao n 
of ^ forest in the heart of Ihe city ; eool foiontaiiu soeUM 
ymnr spirit by their soft mnrmurs, and ood broeies, ladtft 
w^ the petftnnes of beds of iowen, fiin your brow. 

The " Qardwiof the Tnileries/' the " BonletarAi/' Ae 
Champs d'Myeees, (this combination of letters giTes efl» 
Hie exact pronmioiation of this phrase, shannsde leeee) and 
liie *' Champs de Mars," are aU magnificent ; and if yow 
wish to see Paris aEye, go into the Champs dISiysees in tiM» 
evening. Let us leave oar hotel, w^ wb& oat about 
soneet to this noted promenade. Passing directly ctewn to 
the bank of the river Seine, a small stream mnniAg 
^Dt^h the city, and, standing m the PhM^e de la Om- 
eorde, yon look directly np a kmg avenne, with qo^ a 
fereet of evergreens filling the lower part, and rows of feio 
trees eAcirtmg the ways, walks and drives, as fiir as yon cm 
see. Tbey are beginning to light the gas, and, in a few 
minntes, lines of daazHng light are rnnning off before yM 
for a mile or more. Here is a crowd gatiiered ; in a rng 
are a half dozen athletse, going throngh variens evdntioiui 
lind gymnastic ezerokws, standing upon each other's heads 
and Insiders, two and three stories high. Yonder is 
another mass — a follow swallows a bfiiich of tow aa largo 
as your hat, and then draws out of his month rUibons of a& 
colors, and in any quantity. Here is a clairvoyant, 
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tlffowingLftBoy Sanderkiidallmto die rimde with his rtire- 
lations. Punch and monkeys, hand orguis and hwdj* 
gmdys, donkeys and learned dogs, fandangos and flying 
lioraea, all in fall l^^. The crowd increases ; camagaa, 
and eqaeatnans, and pedestrians, rolling on in a perfeot 
crowd. Soon we reach a theatre, or opera honse. An 
elegant saloon, gilded, hmig round with rich curtains, 
stands between die wide carriage ways ; in front of this is a 
Isi^ reetaurant, and between die two hundreds of chairs 
wstii little tables before them. Pause a mcmient. As the 
erowd pours by, numbers stop here, and seat themselTes 
w^hin this area. We will stand by the railing, and look 
on. Soon it is filled ; waiters from die restaurant pass 
among then, and coffee, and wine, and refreshments 
of all kinds are served, and die performance in the sakHMi 
commenoes. You hear some very fine music, for which no 
diarge is made ; the concern is sustained by the refiresh* 
ments sold in die relrtanrant. A number of these estabUsh- 
ments are h^e. Parents and children, laborers and schol- 
ars, die rich and the ludiges^, throng diis place, at the close 
of each day, all smiling and all happy ; you see no drunk- 
ensess, you bear no profanity, you meet with no rudeness. 
Ton could not collect a crowd so great, in England or Amer- 
iM, without scenes of riot imd drunk^ness. Eyery t»a& 
man you meet, almost, is in the national uniform. I »i 
told there »e one hundred and fifty thousand men under 
arms in and around Paris; and, fromi the nnmbws met 
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mik here and elsewhere, I should tibink it no exaggeral«m. 
We walk on, among sueh scenes of gayety and pleasmre, 
taking more than a mile, when we reaeh the grand tri- 
umphal arch, TEtoile, at the entrance of &e Champs 
d'Elysees, begun in 1806, and completed in 1836. It is a 
grand structure, and records all the great French vio- 
tortes. Standing in front of this magnificent arch, you 
look down these fine avenues, through the Champs 
d'Elysees, the Place de la Concorde, and the Ghirden 
of the Tuileries, directly to the front of that grand old 
Palace, a distance of a mile and three-quarters. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty and magnificence of this view, ia 
the evening, lit up by thousands of gas-lights, and crowded 
with carriages and pedestrians. The long lines of light 
seem to throw every thing else into the shade ; the moving 
shadows of the multitude are seen, and the hum of thou- 
sands of voices, and the roll of hundreds of carriages, fill 
the ear. And this takes place on every pleasant evening. 
On Sabbath eve, a scene of unusual gaiety is witnessed. 
This fine place is flanked on either hand by splendid 
residences. The house occupied by the Prendent, Louis 
Napoleon, stands not far from the river. When the Presi- 
dent is not officially engaged in Paris, he resides at St. 
Cloud. We have not yet seen him, and it is doubtful 
whether we take the trouble — he is hardly worth the. 
trouble ; one had rather see the old three-cornered hat of 
his uncle, than the body of the President. We might have 
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witnessed a grand mOitary display on the Sabbath, or have 
seen the great fete at St. Clond, on the same day, bat we 
chose to rest on that day. 

The Champs d'Elysees terminates in the Pkoe de la 
Concorde, on the mar^ of the river. This is a fine open 
space, with fomitains and statnary in abundance ; directly 
brfcve you is the old palace of the Toikries; a dense 
forest of trees is between you and the palace^ passing 
through which, you come into the beautiful garden, filled 
with blooming flowers, stately orange trees, and luxuriant 
shrubbery. All around you, all through the unbrageous 
space, are found grend specimens of antique statuary, 
s]^ndid pillars, gushing fountains, and inyiting akoyes. 
You have already remarked on all the gates, on the poDtB« 
on the public buildings, the three magical words, ^'Liherte, 
Sffolite, Fraiemitey You see them here, and the 
sauntering soldiery seem to be a kind of sarcastic comment 
upon them. 

Take a seat now upon this bench in the garden, and kt 
us reflect a little. All this splendor, and beauty, and 
grandeur creates in me no pleasure, not eyen unusual ex* 
hilaration of spirits. I have been sad, very sad, since I 
commenced my perambulations about this wonderful city. 
I seem to be examining the skeleton of some great One who 
is departed. I can conceive of this city, this sceaery» 
these gorgeous palaces, only as the frame work of some 
mighty drama which creation was called to witness, but 
which has passed away, leaving only the machinery — 
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the skeleton of history I the events, the acte, the persons, 
and results, make up the body. With all the throng, tlie 
din, the bustle of busy life, such a place seems deserted 
and lonely. The men who are here now are mere pigmies 
compared with the former race ; the life of Paris now is as 
the life of a lusty man when you hold a glass to his lips to 
determine if life still lingers, compared wiih the time when 
he throws his arms abroad, and shouts in the fulness of hifi 
strength. It is like gazing upon an extinct yolcano. 

Before us stands the old Palace of the Tuileries \ not as 
it was. Ita windows are broken, its walls are cracked ; 
against one side huge beams are set to keep it from 
tumbling down; it looks old and worn. Soldiers are 
passing in and out; reclining in the halls of departed 
greatness ; cooking their food, cleaning their carbines, and 
washing their garments in the chambers of queens and 
princesses. Poor, haggard looking creatures are hurrying 
about the gravelled walks, selling cakes, or begging a sous; 
all looking so in keeping with that motto, '' lAberte, 
Egcdite, Fratemitey What a burlesque I The man in 
blue uniform, with a 

" Gun upon his shoulder, and a bayonet by his side,*' 

treads back and forth in front of this old palace, with an 
air of wonderful self-complacency, as if saying, "How do 
you like the looks of my house, eh, bien, monsieur ? " 
And the old crone with cakes and oranges, sita calmly 
upon the steps which the feet of royalty once pressed, her- 
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self every inch a queen ! And ihus your poetic dream 
vanislies, and you sigh while saying, " Sic transit gloria 
tnundi ! " 

TbiB old palace was commenced in 1564, by Catharine 
de Medici, and finished by Louis XIY. ; what scenes of 
gayety and glory has it witnessed since that time ; music 
and mirth have revelled in its splendid halls and saloons ; 
deeds (^ violence and blood have been perpetrated in its 
secret cells, and groans, which reached no ears but Qod's, 
haye been uttered in its dark solitudes. The most soul- 
harrowing scene which has ever occurred here wsb in 
August, 1792. It is August now, and sitting here, in the 
calm silence of this hour, let us recall it. 

The unhappy Louis XYI. and Maria Antoinette spent 
the happiest and the most wretched of theif days in this 
palace. Yon know tiiat when their brutal and savage 
subjects clamored for their blood, they resolved on flight 
Through that gate on our right, on the 20th of June,' 
1791, at midnight, the unhappy queen passed on foot, 
leading by the hand her little daughter, Maria Theresa. 
She crossed that bridge, the '' Pcmt Boyal," which spans 
the Seine, just opposite the gate of the palace, and then^ 
losing herself in the darkness, wandered for a long time 
through streets and alleys ere she found the carriage in: 
wuting for her. 

Louis, leading his little son, of six years, by the hand,- 
passed out soon after, and crossed the same bridge, and lost 
himself in the same manner. Hours passed ere thify were' 
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muled and on their way*. They were arrested and 
xotnnied. The pride of royalty betrayed him. He could 
not think of travelling far in a common carriage, but snut 
have a carriage oonstructed purposely for himself, large and 
Aawj, so that it attracted the notice of the villagers, who 
thronged around it at each place of change, and at last a 
lad with a huge bump of confi^ratton, recognized the 
king as he thrust his head from the window, by his 
resemblance to the image on the coins ! Louis PhilijqM 
was content to get off in a iSsherman's coat, and a cab, 
from his foolish and fickle subjects. Cunning, charaoter- 
istically so, he would have wheeled himself, if possible, out 
of the city, rather than have his neck tickled by the aze ci 
the guillotine. 

Back through an insulting crowd l^e royal fugitives 
were brought to their palace, now their prison. An 
infuriated multitude filled all the garden and the avenues 
to the palace, and as the carriage rolled into the yard, they 
set up a fearful howl. Months passed, and still they are 
prisoners. At last came the terrible crisis. Just a year 
from the time of their escape and recapture, the 20th of 
June, 1792, the passions of the mob broke through all 
restraint. All the evils they endured, all the privaiaeii 
and woe, were attributed to the royal family, who had beea 
a year shut up in their palace-prison. Their Uood wiU 
wMi all away ; that blood they must have. 

You can finm some idea of the character of the mob 
whioh gathered around this palace on that fearful night» hj 
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walking through the bj-ways and obaenre flireets of tiuB 
<»fey. Sweep Ann street in your city, empty the **Pive 
Points" of New York, sammon the lowest and vilest 
£rom four or five of yonr principal cities, and yon will have 
the ruling power of Paris at that time. How must the 
then unhappy persons have felt as they viewed this speo- 
tacle from their windows, and listened to their horrid yells. 
*' To the gibbet with the Austrian," they shouted in their 
rage. The soldiers stationed at the palace sided with the 
multitude. 

** The Place du Oarousel " is a large court, or square, 
in the rear of the front of the palace, and flanked on two 
sides by the wings. The ** Palace of the Louvre " joins 
tiie wing of the Tuileries next to the river, and thus 
extends aoross the east side of the Place dn Carousel. 
Tour readers can form some idea of the extent of this 
range of buildings, when I inform them that from the west 
comer of the Tuileries to the east comer of the Palace of 
the Louvre it is nearly four hundred toises, or two thousand 
four hundred feet. Within this space three fine bridges 
span the Seine : the Pont Royal at the front of the Tuil- 
eries, the Pont du Carousel at the great gate of this palace, 
tod the Pont des Arts at the great gate of the Louvre. 
To gain the interior of the palace, the. mob must gain 
access to the Place du Carousel. Axes, and hammerSi 
and bars of iron, soon demolished the gates, and the maai 
of madmen rushed in upon tbeir trembling victims. 

The king ran to the apartments of the queen, and ifiie 
16 
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mob, following, entered with him. Sabres and bayonete 
gleamed before theb eyee, and it seemed that tKeir hour 
had come ; happy had it been for them if it had been so. 
Without, the mob were shouting, " Have you killed then 
yet? Throw us out their heads/' A red bonnet, the 
badge of the Jaeobins, was thrust toward the king on the 
point of a pike, and a cry arose, ** let him put it on.*' 
The king, smiling, took it and put it on his head ! 

In the court-yard stood a pale, thin young man, looking 
on. When he saw the red cap on the head of the monarch, 
he stamped upon the ground, and turning away, he cried, 
** The wretches ; they ought to be mown down with grape 
shot." It was Napoleon, the future Emperor of France. 

By the firmness of some members of the assembly, the 
royal family were spared for further indignities. They at 
last took refuge in the hall of the assembly. And now 
came the grand act of the drama. This splendid pidaoe 
waa sacked by the mob ; the members of the royal house- 
Jiold were pursued from room to room, bayoneted, and 
their mutilated remains thrown into the yard. Some 
leaped fh)m the windows, and, to escape the wild demons, 
climbed up the statues we see around us; the mob, 
piwilling to deface the marble images by bullets, pricked 
them with pikes and bayonets, until they drof^oed off, 
despatched them, and threw them in piles. Splendid fup- 
nitnre was broken up and thrown from the windows, and 
the drunken wretches outside gathered it togetiher, and, 
kindling the mass, created a light for their horrid work ! 
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The mutilated bodies of the victiins were thrown upon the 
piles and burned. The royal family were hurried off to 
ihe Temple, a lonesome and horrid prison in the northern 
part of the city. That night the hair of the most wretched 
Maria Antoinette, before dark brown, was turned white ! 
Yonder, if you will turn your head, you will see the 
beautiful obelisk oi Thebes, in the Place de la Concorde, at 
the entrance to this garden where we are now sitting. On 
that spot Louis XIV . and Maria Antoinette were beheaded ! 
One hundred thousand men, boasting of their refinement, 
wilaieseed it! The thunder of sixty brass kettle-drums 
drowned the voice of the wretched sufferer who would haye 
appealed to his people ! On the spot where now stands 
the splendid Church of the Madeleine, a pit was dug, and 
they thrown into it and consumed by quick-lime. I am 
nek of these horrors ; let us go ! 



LETTER XVIII. 



Pahb, Am, 10, IMO* 

F]^lR9 S— — : 

Thx nnmber of palaces in tkis old world illttstxates the 
leadeBBnesB of man, and shows the insufficiency of welilth or 
station to meet the wants of the soul. One's head swims 
when endeavoring to conceive of Ihe wealth lavished on 
these numerous nests of royalty. Weary with one, they 
rear another ; with no employment but war, and no higher 
aim but to excel in intrigue and pleasure, these crowned 
simpletons have frittered away their lives in wasteful prodi- 
gality ; each leaving his people with heavier burdens and 
hotter anathemas. The true end of government was not 
perceived by one of a hundred of these royal blooded 
vermin. They leave a curse and not a blessing to the 
people over whom they tyrannized, and are remembered 
only by some astounding atrocity, or equally astounding 
folly. We plain republicans look with pain and disgust 
upon all this. I, your humble correspondent, have been 
184 
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paanng atiaong ihe remamfl of the splendor of former days 
bere, with the sadnem of Marios among the mourning 
rains of Carthage I To me all has a melancholy interest I 
To think what mi^t have been done, had the tme view of 
humanity, of life, of responsibility, been indulged by men 
wielding such power, and possessing such means, is sad' in 
the extreme. One is constantly saying, musingly, '' all 
for the rulers, nothing for the people." You are wandering 
among palaces, not among schools ; you see no groups of 
bright-eyed and joyous children, with satchels and shouts, 
tibronging the way to school, as with us. What education the 
common people get here must be extremely limited. Igno^ 
zance and vice go hand in hand ; the mass, with no ideas 
of natural justice, of human responsibility, are ready on 
the first occasion to rush into scenes of carnage and blood. 
There can be no stability in the goyemment of this ooun- 
tiy xmtil the masses are educated, and taught to govern 
themselves. My soul is sick of French republicanism! 
It is a mere sham. A monarchy, I am persuaded, with 
proper checks, is infinitely better for this people. They do 
not yet know what a republic is ; with them, it is unlim* 
ited license to indulge passions, to trample upon rights, to 
follow their own inclinations without a sense of accounta- 
bility. It is sufficient to make one smile in the midst of 
these sad scenes, to think of the French people rising up 
here in thdr mighty to overthrow a monarch who did not 
oppress his people, who was gmlty of little, save bearing 
the name of king, and Aen^ with hands still red with 
16* 
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fralnoidal blood, hasteiung off to Aome to place the Pope, 
the greatest tyrant on earth, upon the throne from whi^sh 
hie subjects had just indignantlj driven him! What 
meonsistency 1 And then, returning, they write all oyer 
tiieir Mty, on the Fonts, on the Aros, on the Hospitaki, 
and the Barracks, ** EgcMte, Liberte, FrcHtemUeJ** 

Our guide took us to visit some places of interest in the 
<nty. A company was formed of some travellers who were 
at die same hotel with us, and we started off for the 
palaees which we had not seen, and some other points of 
interest^ Taking the left, or south bank of the river, we 
80(m came to the '' lie de la Cite," formed by a division of 
the river, and on which stands the celebrated church of 
" Notre Dame." This is the oldest, as it is the largest of 
the Metropolitan churches. It is nearly coeval with the 
dty itself; and stands there in its sombre grandeur, a mon- 
ument of the Gothic ages. It was three hundred years in 
building. It is surmounted by two grand towers, whieh 
rise conspicuously over the city, like the genius of the past 
gaaaiig upon modem improvements. The IVmt Neuf 
crosses the river at the lower part of the island, but the 
ehureh is on the upper end, and reached by a short l»idge. 
We entered, and found the usual attendants in ^e poroh^ 
miserable beggars; you see, they have taken sanctuary, 
asd you must give them a few sous for the " love of our 
mother P' As in all these great churches, there are here 
MMDe fine altar pieces in the various chapels, and some 
gtmid pidntings over the altars* I know not whether 
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religions service is peiformed heref but I sappose bo, 

though churches are not much used now in diifl city. The 

yoioes of the greatest of French preachers have filled this 

old pile with eloquent echoes. It is a priyilege to stand 

here and dream of it ; what would it have been to hear 

such sermons as a Bossuet, a Bourdeloue, a Fenelon, 

delivered from that old pulpit yonder ! The first named 

preacher pronounced his celebrated oration over the dead 

body of the great Conde in this cathedral. The choir of 

this church is magnificent ; but the interest attaching to 

this venerable pile arises from the fact that here Napoleon 

and Josephine were married and crowned ! I stood upon 

the spot upon which they stood. ** Here," said the 

sacristan, *^ on this square stone stood tbe Emperor and 

Josephine when tbey were married ! " This took place 

March 9th, 1796. Was it a weakness to leave a tear on 

that cold marble ? Poor Josephine ! her star here rose to 

its zenith, soon to culminate and disappear in the blackness 

of despair. She Btood here again on the 2d of December, 

1804, with her *' Ctrf," as she playfully called him, 

and was crowned Empress of the French I We 

gave full and free rein to our imagination, here, and ran 

over the whole drama in its successive acts. The Pope, 

Pius YII.; was commanded by his master to appear in 

Paris to crown Napoleon, as his predecessor, Leo X., had 

done fi>r Charlemagne. But there was this dififerrace : 

the last went to the Pope, the first calls the Pope 

to him! But the *'Cid" would not acknowledge the 
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right of Popes to bestow ciowns and aeeptrea. He 
wanted him present merely to add lustre to the aet 
he himself wonld peif<»m. He had created the diadem ; 
he had wcm the soeptro ; he had not waited even for 
the result of the balloting ordered to be had through 
Franoe. The result was known only the day before the 
coronation* He wodd have the Pope present only to 
secure his influence with the church, and as the old Bomaa 
conquerors drew the Tanquished at their chariot wheels. 
And so the old man must leave Borne, cross the Alps, yisit 
Paris, suffer &tigue, and anxiety, and chagrin, merely to 
see Napoleon crown himself/ The Te Deum was 
chanted, the echoes rolled through these arches, now alent. 
The priests, cardinals, and officers of state throng the 
church. The '' Cid " in his pride, and Joseplune in hsx 
modest beauty, are standing just there on that stone. The 
oath is given ; yonder is the very Bible on which the h^ 
laid his hands ; he swears ! The Pope blesses ihe diadem ; 
and does Napoleon kneel and allow him to place it upon 
his head ? Not a bit (^ it ; his knee never bent to man 1 
He takes the crown and places it upon his own brow^ 
exclaiming : '* Dieu me Va danne; gare qui la tauche*^^ 
** God has given it me — let him beware who would touch 
it." England, remember St. Helena! beware! it is 
coming! And then he himself crowns his consort; a 
burst of music and a salvo of artilleiy announce the event ; 
the light disappears — the pageant is gone ! the actors are 
dust I Two Americans are standing upon the same stone, 
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ftbaost a half centoiy aD»rward0, dreaming! FoQowing 
the sacristan, we passed into the room of rdies. And 
now how shall I give you an idea of the gorgeonsness, the 
i^lendor, the richness of the coronation robes preserved in 
this room. The robes of rich crimson velvet, covered with 
gold, in which Napoleon was crowned; the magnificent 
robes of the Archbishop of Paris, who was slain dnriDg 
ihe revolution of 1830. A magnificent robe worn hj 
Louis Philippe, and presented to the church. All these 
vestments are loaded with gold. There is here a splendid 
painting representing the death of the Archbishop; he 
has just received the fiital shot, and sinks into the arms of 
a bj-stander ; his whole countenance a perfect expression 
of reproach I Going to a little closet, the sexton toc^ 
out a single vertebrae of a spinal column, and handing it 
to us, said, " This is from the Archbishop's back I '* In 
4tie joint was the fatal bullet which slew him ! 

Then came the gold sacramental service used at the coro* 
nation of the Emperor, and which was presented bj him 
to the church. The goblets, the tankard, and the censer 
for die incense, were all solid gold, and of the most beauti- 
ftil workmanship. I observed that some incense still 
remained, and the sacristan said it was what remained after 
t^e coronation. It may be as truly so as many other 
relics are what they are pretended to be, which you meet 
in these old churches. But at any rate, I begged a spoon- 
fol) and shall take it home with me. I may see Mr. 
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Bamam ! We spent as muoh filne as we could spare, lor 
we are sIuMrt of time, and then left. You give the attend- 
ants here what you incline, but no charge is made for adnub- 
fflon to any place but the theatares, and them we did not viat. 

We passed out into the yard, and here we must pause, 
for another pidnful dream awaited us. Here perished the 
iburth martyr in France under the Lutheran Eeformadon I 
and the second burnt in the city of Paris. Hear a histo- 
rian's account of this act, and ima^e yourself standing 
upon the spot His name is not preserred, but it is known 
in heaten; his witness is there. 

" In order to render the example the more striking, it 
was determined that he should be burnt in the dose of 
Notre Dame, before that celebrated cathedral which typifies 
the majesty of the Roman Catholic Church. The whole of 
the clergy were convened, and a degree of pomp was dift- 
|>layed equal to that of the most solemn festivals. A 
desire was shown to attract all Paris, if possible, to the 
place of execution. ' The great bell of the church i£ 
Nortre Dame swinging heavily, to rouse the people all over 
Paris.' And, accordingly, from every surrounding avenue 
the people came flocking to the spot. The deep toned 
reverberation of the bell made the workman quit his task, 
the student cast aside his books, the shopkeeper forsake 
his traffic, the soldier start from the guard rocnn bench, and 
already the close was filled with a dense crowd, whicb was 
constantly increasing. The hermit, (it was a man called 
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tiie Hennit of Livry,) aitired in robes appropriated to 
obstinate hereiicB, bare-headed and with bare feet, was led 
out before the doors of the cathedral. 

'' Tranqail, firm, and collected, he replied to the exhorta- 
tions of the confessors who presented him with the crucifix, 
only by declaring that his hope rested solely in the mercy 
of God. The doctors of the Sarbonne, who stood in the 
front rank of the spectators, observing his constancy, and 
the effect it produced upon the people, cried aloud, ' He is 
a man fore-doomed to the fires of hell.* The clang of the 
great bell, which all this while was rung with a rolling 
stroke, while it stunned the ears of the multitude, 
heightened the solemnity of the mournful occasion. At 
length the bell was silent, and the martyr haying answered 
the last interrogatory of his adversaries, by saying that he 
was resolved to die in the fiuth of his Lord Jesus Christ, 
underwent the sentence of bemg ' burnt by a slow fire.' 
And so in the Cathedral close of Notre Dame, beneath the 
stately towers erected by the piety of Louis the younger, 
amidst the cries and tumultuous excitement of a vast pop- 
ulation, died peaceably a man whose name history has not 
deigned to transmit to us — * the Hermit of Livry.' " 
And so it came to pass, also, that from a land not theto 
known, but which now is the most evangelically Christian 
of any in the world, three himdred years after the event, a 
wanderer comes to stand in the close of Notre Dame, and 
pause on the event. More pleasure, infinitely more, do I 
find in' visiting such a spot, in calling around me the spirits 
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of the picms dead» wbo endured such tbmgs, and nobly 
died for tbe teafcimony oi Jesos, than in visiting OTeiy 
place of amosement, or witnessing the grandest pageant 
ever got up in this oity of fetes and foUies. I am trans- 
ported beyond myself; I feel almost inspired; and, oould 
I do it, I would burst out in an exposition of tbe glorious 
truths fbr which these men suffered. Thanks be to God 
for such witnesses I 

A farewell to the old church ; and then a short walk, 
still up the river, on the south bank, brought us to the grand 
''Halle aux Vina," or wine vaults. These vaults are 
extensive, and we went into some of them to look upon the 
thousands of casks of wine piled one upon another. But 
let not our plain water drinking republicans long for the 
wines of la belle France. We think it fine living, " bread 
and wine," which are the chief articles of diet among the 
laboring classes here. You would not fsincy their hard 
black bread, and sour wine. As you pass the bakers' 
shops, you will see large quantities of bread standing 
at the door, looking for all the world like the black and 
dirty handspikes on ship-board. Baked in rolls from two 
to six feet in lebgth, and three or four inches in diameter, 
and hard enough for revolutionary instruments of warfare. 
And then the wine is like vinegar diluted with water, and 
slightly sweetened with treacle. Hard cider makes a good 
substitute for the wines of this land. Grapes grown in 
warmer climates, containing more saccharine matter, make 
sweeter e(frup and stsronger wines. 
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Bat yon get bat little pore jaice of ibe gn^ in your 
land. Your Spanish wines are mostly manofaotoied ; and, 
indeed, that bnsiness is largely carried on here. An intel- 
ligent Freneh gentleman, who has spent much time in the 
United States, informed me that the manufactare of sparioos 
wines is largely carried on here ; and he narrated to me the 
entire process. But, thoagh wine is so common here, and 
brandy so plenty, I have seen but little drunkenaefls, and 
met but few drinking shops, compared with Old England. 
Vast quantities of English porter are sold and drank here, 
— the fatherhmd is not content to be marked by drunken- 
ness itself, but anxions to make others so. I am conacioas 
that I shall o£fend some of my English Mends ; but so be it. 
I still t&ink, and must here record my testimony again, 
that the English nation is the most drinking nation I hare 
yet seen. Should I find one more so, ere I vetam, I will 
place the circlet of Bacchus upon their brow ; until whioh 
time, England must wear it. The English nation, with a 
.population of four or five millions only more than oare, 
expends one hundred and ninety-five millions of dollars 
for strong drinks, — we forty millions. Irehmd aloi|e Qfin- 
sumes as much for drinks as the whole United States I A 
late Parliamentary report states the cost of intozioatbg 
drinks in the British Islands at the enormous mm of two 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars, including the aap- 
.port of the poor, and the tax for crime resulting from tUs 
evil. 

At Cette and Marseilles, I am informedr Aete ^are :laq;e 
17 
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efltablishments for the mannfiiciare of sporions wines. 
Wines aie frequently shipped from these places to Madeira, 
and then, after receiving the brand of genuine Madeira 
wines, re-shipped to England and the United States. And 
it is well known that large quantities of wine are manuBsio- 
tured in our own cities. But though wine drinking is so 
common here, you seldom see a person drunk. English 
beer is stronger than French wine, unless the wine has been 
strengthened by brandy. 

Jardin des Plantes, — This beautiful place Mes upon the 
ruins of the bridge of Austerlitz, and joining the wine vaults 
on the west. It covers a space of not far from three hundred 
toises, or eighteen hundred feet, on the river, and running 
back about twenty-four hundred feet. It is worthy a visit. 
One might suppose, from the name, that it is filled with botan- 
ical specimens ; but you will find it a condensed creation. 
You will want a whole day to visit it. You think of no sped- 
men of zoology, but you will find it here, from the dormouse 
to the elephant. Ornithology is fully illustrated, and so, 
indeed, is every branch of natural history, — mineralogy, 
geology, conchology, icthyology, and all other clones and 
ies. You are filled with admiration and astonishment. 
Our own surly buffalo, from the western prairies, our 
stately moose, from the northern forests, with the agile 
reindeer, from Lapland, and the grim, grisly bear from the 
hyperborean regions, with the active black bear of our 
forests. Yonder sits the bright^yed American eagle, 
taking lessons in French from the ferocious-looking lammer- 
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geyer of the Alps. Of trees you have here all the varie- 
ties of which King Solomon eyer wrote, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the most tender and delicate mosses. A mag- 
nificent specimen of the former stands in its solitary 
grandeur upon a little eminence. I plucked off a bit of 
the rough bark, and put it in my pocket. 

From here we went to the old palace of the Luocembaurg^ 
in the Bue Yaugirard, on the same side of the riyer with 
the place last yisited. This celebrated palace is directly 
south of the Tuileries, and distant about half a mile. In 
front of the palace, which is south, are most magnificent 
gardens, the broad ayenue de la Pesuiniere, running off 
to the Obseryatory, about a half mile distant. You can 
only say in these places, ''how beautiful! " and you do 
not want to say that. You are filled with emotions you 
cannot utter. Your sense of the perfection of art is 
painfully excited. You are dissolved. 

We passed through the picture galleries, for you must, 
know that the long corridors and immense chambers of 
tiiese palaces are filled with the finest paintings of all the 
schools. Comparatively, the coUection here is small, only 
about three or four hundred; but they are mostly by 
French artists. One can only walk through the rooms, 
wonder, and admire. • We saw paintings at London and at 
Hampton, until we began to feel symptoms of a surfeit ; 
but we are but just entering upon our survey of works 
of art. Many of these paintings are Scripture pieces, and 
of an enormous size ; and then so like life, suddenly sus- 
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peaded ai die Tery moment of highest interest; your 
nligioiis emotions are raised, and you begin to see the 
seoret of the first use ^i pictures in the churches. Again 
and again, my eyes have filkd with tears, md I hare 
tomed away to the recess of a window to hide my emotion. 
Ton see Christ on the cross, or the descent therefrom, and, 
ere joa are aware of it, as he looks upon you so beseech* 
iiigly, 80 reproachfully, you feel as though you could sink 
into die dust before him ; or you would feel it to be a great 
boon could you be permitted to assist in those sad fdneral 
riles. Ton wonder how persons can pass through these 
rooms laughing and chatting ; it seems sacril^ous. 

This, as a kmd of suburban palace, was a &Yorite resi- 
dence of the older kings and queens of France. The 
chamber in which the peers of the realm assembled, is here, 
and, adjoining it, that of the deputies. The Assembly met 
here in the stormy times of 1788, and '91 and '92. Louis 
XYI. and his &mily were brought here, and into the 
Assembly, for protection from the mob. Napoleon's 
senate sat here, and his diair is in its place, surrounded by 
a semicircle of seats which were filled with lifo in those days 
when the occupant of that chair ruled the world, made and 
unmade kings, and played with those baubles, crowns, as a 
boy with marbles. They are empty now and dusty, and 
silence reigns in the halls. 

We went into the private room of Mary de Medici, a 
little room on the lower floor, and in a retired part of the 
palace. Perhaps in the same room it was that Anne of 
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Austria, widow of iihe weak Louis XIII., was closeted widi 
thQ heart-broken widow of Charles I. of England, when 
messengers announced to her that all Paris was in up- 
roar, and certain concessions must be made to appease the 
multitude. A bell rope of faded silk cord was hanging in 
the corner ; I gave it a pull, and awaj in the distance the 
clear tinkle of the little bell was heard ; but no waiting 
woman hurried in to answer the summons. The closets 
and chambers where the interests of half the world have 
been discussed, and which have witnessed so much intrigue 
and secret conspiracies, are deserted. Mirth, and muac, 
and revelry^ are gone. I thought of Moore's lines : — 

" The harp that once through Tara's halls 
The soul of music shed, '" 

Now hangs as mute, on Tara's walls. 
As if that soul were fled.'' 

From this room we passed into the beautiful private 
chapel of Mary. Small, with a row of benches in 
the centre, it might accommodate fifty persons. On 
a desk, at one end, lay an old Bible, with faded 
silk marks. In the other was a small organ. I found 
the narrow and dark staircase by which the organist 
mounted to the ** organ lofk,*' and went up to the seat; it 
was open: I filled the old bellows, which creaked and 
groaned, as if in pain by the inflation, and, touching the 
well-worn keys, most delicious tones filled the little chapel. 
I played a strain of ^^ Homey sweet hmM^^ in the chapel 
17* 
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of tiie Laxemboorg I I looked xoB&d for a flouyenir, and 
ooold find nothing to bring away bat an oaken eliaving 
fimnd in one of the closets* My company had passed ont, 
and I iras locked in ; bat the gaide, missing me. came 
back and liberated me. I would like to have remained 
there a night. What a romantic adyentnre it would haye 
been ! A night in the chapel of Maiy de Medici 1 equal 
to Bynm's night in the cell of Tasso, — if he ever spent 
one iherel 

Oat into the pure sunshine, and the glorious gardens, 
the sweet shrubbery, the living flowers, — living and 
blooming slall, while the princely hands which once tended 
and trained them are dust. O, earth I if there be no 
better world, what a mockery thou art I 
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Pa&is, Aug. TO, 1860. 

Friend S : 

No <»ty is better supplied with hospitals than Paris. 
No less than thirty are found here. Of course, we 
could not see them all, had we the disposition. We took 
one in our way, yesterday, on our return from the Jardin 
des Plantes, and went through it ; this was the hotel for 
aged and indigent females. It presented a noble front, and, 
on entering, we found it far more extensive than we had 
imagined. It encloses four large courts, and, of course, 
mnst be very capacious. Our surprise was great on learn- 
ing that it contains now the enormous number of Jive thau- 
8<md aged women. The internal regulations seemed to us 
to be admirable. The wards were cleanly, well aired, and 
ibe beds neat. We went into the culinary department, 
and were pleased to see every thing cleanly. A vast 
boiler, as large as that of a first-class steamship,^ but not 
constructed like that, was filled with soup, which was being 

199 
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prepared for the inmates ; a preparation of which ihe French 
are passionately fond. We had never seen so many old 
women together, before, and shall never again. Wandering 
about the courts, grouped together on the benches, gaadng 
at us from the windows, all chatting, and all apparently 
happy. Who are they ? where are they from ? what were 
they ? these questions came thronging into our minds. You 
are carried back to the days of the conscription. These 
were wires and mothers. Then: natural protectors and 
providers were torn from them, and hurried off to suffer and 
perish in foreign lands. Some of them may be mouldering 
on our own shores in the soil of Yorktown, — some in the 
wilds of Russia, — some on the plains of Germany, — in 
Spain, in Egypt, in England I What a host of the poor 
sons of France has military glory devoured I what tales of 
sorrow and of oppression could these aged females unfold 1 
How thought must be busy with the past, when the hus- 
band, the son, the lover, was torn away from their embrace 
to return no more. When the remnant of a host of a 
million of men returned broken, sick, dispirited, from that 
fearful campaign in Russia, how many of these eyes looked 
in vain for the beloved form of a husband, or son, or 
one dearer still 1 I declare to you this has been to me the 
most painful sight I have seen. 

But it is a pleasing circumstance that the government 
makes this provision for these aged and helpless females 
— these mothers and wives of her heroes. May our own 
government never have occaaon to provide such an asylum. 
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A riiort distance brought us to the celebrated ** Hotel des 
Invalides.'' This grand establishment is situated directly 
opposite the Champs d'Eljsees, on the southern side of the 
river. It stands entirely by itself, in ample space, so that 
it shows to the best possible advantage. Its noble front \b 
seen i&om the opposite side of the river, and its swelling and 
lofty dome is conspicuous from all parts of the city. In 
front, the fine avenue, or '* Esplanade deslnvalides," twelve 
hundred feet wide, and ornamented with trees, extends to the 
river, while, in the rear, the " Avenue de Bretuil " runs 
back to the '* Abbatoire de Grenelle," one of Napoleon's 
grand slaughter-houses, to destroy the evil of driving 
oatde through the city. By a angular assodation of ideas, 
this establishment is not far from the home of these old 
slaughterers of men. 

Directly under the grand dome of this pile, the bones of 
the idol of France rest, at last. Your readers will recollect 
that the remains of Napoleon were brought from St. 
Helena by one of the sons of Louis Philippe, the Prince 
de Joinville, and, with the greatest pomp and the most 
impressive ceremonies, deposited under this dome. His 
old heroes, after having followed him over half the world, 
are permitted now to guard his dust. I never experienced 
such emotions as when standing under this dome, and over 
the ashes of the great captain. ''How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O, Lucifer, son of the morning ! how art thou cast 
down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations! Is 
this the man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
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kingdoms, ihat made the world as a wilderness, and 
destroyed the cities thereof, that opened not the house of 
his prisoners ? " 

I confess to a great admiradon of the genius of 
Napoleon. I believe he had a mission, and he fulfilled it ; 
and when (xod had accomplished his purpose, he let him 
drop. Even to this day, when reading Ihe history of this 
man, and of his final struggle with his foes, my sympathies 
are with him. My judgment tells me that it was probably 
better for the world he should fidl, yet my heart longs for 
his success. And, when watching the issue of that final 
stru^le on the fittal field of Waterloo, I cannot be recoQ-< 
oiled to the feet that that dark mass, issuing from the wood 
yonder, is the army of Blucher, and not Grouchy ! But 
his day had come, and he fell ! AU mortal of him is under 
my feet. 

*< Weighed in the balance, hero dost 
Is Tile as vulgar clay; 
Thy scales, Mortality, are just 
To all that pass away." 

A mass of old veterans are found here. In their blue 
uniform, with their three-cornered hats, Ihey present a 
unique appearance. Many of them are maimed; there 
goes one whose ear has been sheared off close to his head 
by the sabre of some Tartar, or the scimitar of a Turk, in 
the Egyptian campaign. Here is one minus a leg, and 
one there an arm. The face of this one is horribly disfig- 
ured by scars ; some Austrian dragoon, in a melee, gave 
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him a blow right across his fiice. And so I spectdated on 
the causes and periods of these injuries. And, ere I was 
aware of it, the poetry of the scene was dissipated by a 
most furious disputation, which issued from one of the halls. 
On entering, I found some two or three hundred of the 
veterans taking their dinner of soup. And such a noise ! 
Each was talking as &st as words can fall from a French 
tongue, which is not slow, and yet in the best possible 
humor. Occasionally you pass an old officer, in his &ded 
uniform ; but you see by his step that he is eveiy inch a 
hero. His martial mien, his erect carriage, his stately gait, 
the dignity with which he returns your salute, bringing the 
back of his hand gracefully to the front peak of his 
'' chapeau militaire," carry you back to the days of the 
Consulate. You say to yourself, perhaps the hand of 
Napoleon himself affixed that star of the legion of honor to 
that breast ; perhaps it didn't ! 

But here is the place to read the history of the Consulate 
and Empire. It would be worth a journey to this land of 
heroism to sit in this dome, and read the life of Napoleon 
oyer his dust. You would find the machinery all prepared 
to your hand, while you should call the dramatis personse of 
this great era before you ; \mder you the dust of the master 
spirit. On your right, ** the Tuileries," *' the Place du Car^ 
ousel," the "Monument of the Bastile," the church of 
" Notre Dame ; " in front, the " Champs d'Elysees," the 
grand '* Column of the Place Vendome," the " Place de 
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Chreve/' the ** Chamber of Deputies; " and away in the 
distance, on the left, the grand " Arc de Triompbe," and, 
dose at hand, the noted '* Champs de Mars," where saoh 
splendid reyieirs w«e held by Napoleon. All these cele- 
brated places and works form a panoramic scene not sur- 
passed, if equalled, by any place in the world. Paris has 
this advantage over many cities, and London, especially, 
— she has room for expansion. The city is bnilt on a leyel 
phdn, or nearly so, and from a slight elevation yon obtain a 
fine view of it. 

Taming now short round to the left, and entering the 
fine avenue '* de la motte piquet," we are soon in fronts of 
the " Ecole Militidre," or great military school of Paris, 
and, between the building and the river, lies the fiuned 
** Champs de Mars." This place is about three thousand 
six hundred feet long, and about half that in width, flanked 
by the finest avenues lined with trees. Here the military 
parades take place, and here Napoleon so often reviewed 
his troops when commencing his campaigns. I saw one day 
a squadron of horse going through their evolutions in a 
cloud of dust. 

The building is very extensive, enclosing, as is the 
style here, numerous courts. This was, formerly, a 
school for five hundred young men, of noble birth, 
whose fathers had died poor, in active service. It 
has a fine observatory, built in 1788. We took a ha6ty 
view of this old establishment, mused a little on this 
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plain, where bo many poor fellows had paraded, in all 
the pomp of military splendor, and then left France fbr 
ever; and, taming away, took up our line of march for 
the Hotel Bedford. Tea, and a muffin, and a bed; a 
weaiy day has this been to ns. 

18 
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FABI8, AUOUBT, 1860. 

Friend S : 

Wb have spent this day in yisiting some points of 
great interest to the historian, the philosopher, the antiqua- 
rian, and the poet. As we wander among these scenes of 
rich historic interest, our feelings become intensely excited ; 
and, I think, after another day, we must fly. Onr yisit 
here is so short that we must keep on the qui vive, and 
that so constantly as to become painful. We come home 
at night so exhausted as to be scarcely able to climb to our 
resting place ; we seize our pens, make a few notes, and 
are asleep, not eyen dreaming. 

Our course was directed to the old chosen home of so 
many kings and queens, the Palais Boyale, but a short dis- 
tance from the Tuileries, perhaps two hundred feet, and so 
situated as to form the apex of a cone, of which the 
Tuileries, the Place du Carousel, and the Louvre, form the 
base line. It is in length nearly twelve hundred feet, and 
206 
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the front is verjr fine. The basement is fitted up most ele- 
gantly for shops, or bazars. You pass around in a 
sheltered walk, the entire court, and find it filled with glit- 
tering shops, most tempting articles arranged in the finest 
sfyle, to tempt the eye and draw the coin from your 
|K>oket. If you stop to price an article, you are gone ; 
ydll may as well buy at once. Your polite and bowing 
Frenolanan will follow you to your hotel. I wanted a pair 
of shoes, thick and strong, for Switzerland's rough hills. I 
stepped into ii shop, but could find none to suit me ; at tea 
time, the perseipering cordonnier was at my hotel with a 
bag full ; and though I profess to be a good judge of a fit 
for myself, at least, and a Yankee to boot, he cheated me, 
and put off upon me a pair which I knew were too 
small. 

The finest cafe, it is said, in the city, is at the Palais 
Boyale. 

This beautiful pile bears about the same relation to 
French history that '' Hampton Court " does to English. 
That was built by Cardinal Wolsey, and given to his 
master, Henry YIII. ; this was built by Cardinal Biche- 
lieu, and, afier he had become sick of it, he gave it to, not 
his master, but his slave, Louis XIII. It was built in 
1629, nine years after the persecuted Puritans landed upon 
the frozen shores of the new world. It was the private 
property of Louis Philippe at the time he so suddenly 
found himself an exile. Its long and splendid galleries 
are filled with paintings; its gardens, fountains, and 
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nifts, make k a pandise of a phoe, seoend to 
» in Euope, it is atid. Aftor an hour or two, eqpeiit in 
^vrandering tfaroagk the spkndid rooms of tlus pakoe, we 
kft to finirii the Lowne, ivhoe we had once been, but for a 
akoit tine. I think I ha^ deeoiibed the pofttami of tfaiB 
old pahoe in a Ibnnw letter. But I am oonMent I shail 
not deeoibe the interior at ail. It has hoem cwmTerted into 
to immense galleiy of the fine arts. ThooBands of 
piotnresy of eyeiy BthotAj and from the peneOb of aU the 
old masters, and the prodnctiMis (tf all the modem, eorer 
the walls. Statoaiy, from the fine antiqnes sent iromi 
Borne bj the Iknperor, to specimens of modem sculptors, 
fills the lower rooms. The marble seems instinct with life ; 
one is awe-strock; you speak in wliiqDera to your oom- 
panions, lest you disturb the meditations of these iAA 
heroes and statesmen. Thero stands Nero, an antique, 
brought from Borne ; you can read his character in the 
head and fiM^e. The low and narrow fi»ehead, the very 
small sise of the anterior and greatness of the posterior 
portions of the head, and the thick lips, exhibit the sensual- 
ist and the tyrant. Near him stands the apostate Julian, 
the curl of the sceptic on his lip, while his large benevo- 
lenoe, and prominent peroeptiye organs, show the kindfy 
disposition and the scholar. The spoils of war, tiie treos- 
nres of conquered lands, aro hero. Ouriothaes firom 
Italy, Egypt, and the Indies aro hero ; and it would be as 
impossible for me to describe the wonderful collections in 
Mb paboe as to build anotiier like it. One wishes to stagr 
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kere a jear, and to vinft muk a place at his leimre ; a oato^ 
kgae of the things contained in this mnsenm woold ol 
kaelf be a ponderous Tolnme. 

Yon pass into the '* model room," filled with the finest 
models of the principal towns in France, so arranged as to 
giye one a perfect idea of their sitoation, extent, harboni» 
1^. And then there is before you the French naTj, in 
miniature, from the first square-built, clumsy drogers, to 
the modern^ fiiiiy-like dippers, and neat war steamen* 
There are here also some interesting relics of other days — ^ 
parts of the golden barge of the '' Grand Monarque," 
Louis XIY. — the prow, or figure-head, the carved and 
^Ided work of the stem, the decorated quarter-boards, and 
the gay saloon, with rich silk awnings, under which th« 
dissolute king and his court ladies reclined when rowed 
about the harbors of Havre-de^race, Cahis, and Boulogne. 
One model in this room will Gx the attention of the visitor 
more than any other, and that is the model of the 
machinery for lowering down and moving the great obelisk 
of Thebes, which now stands in the Place de la Concorde, 
on the spot where Louis XYI. and his unfortunate consort 
were beheaded. The visitor in Paris will be struck with 
yds relic when he first visits iliat interesting spot. He 
see? standing before him a red granite shaft, square, tapers 
ing to a point, and covered with stoinge characters cut into 
Ae stone, which he will at oaee detect as Egyptian. The 
whole appearance is f<»eign. It has been calculated Aai 
this stone must have been cut one thoiisand six hundred 
18* 
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mi ftriy yetn befora Am ChMttn en, or three tknuacd 
Ibw knadred and ninety-one jean ego I It is oampeaed of 
ene entire stone, seventy-six feet in heigkt, and wf»^ two 
k— died and fifty tons ! It was a present fton tbe Paaha 
ef EgfP^ ^ Oharies X*, bat was not removed to Franos. 
until 18SS, and was placed on its present foundataon in 
18S6. It stands on a heavy base, laid in the eenUe of ft 
ft, so that beantilol jets of watw are spouting i^ 
I it Before you, in the model room, you see the di^ 
ftonbM of removing sodli a mass of stone from the qpot 
where it had stood for more than three thoasand years, and 
the manner <^ eonqnering those difficulties. 

It -irtood some distance back firem tiie river Nile. A 
way must first be out, and a railroad oenatraeted to the 
The obelisk was then encased in wood to prevent 
Then, by means of immense taddes, blocks and 
windlasses it was lowered down upon its bed and rolled to 
the river. The ship that was to transport it to France waa 
haahd in to the wharf built for the purpose, her Mtemr 
Mwd entirely ofiT, the obelisk ran into the hold, the stem 
ipas then attached again to the ship, caulked and c<mfined« 
and she sailed for France with , a cargo of thirtyrfive 
eentudas! ''Forty centuries are looking down upon us 
firem the Pyramids I " said Napoleon to his soldieis when 
in Egypt ; and twenty-five years afiierwards French enter- 
pose and genius set up thirty-five of them in the Place da 
k Conooide ! 

We i^netantly IcA these curiosities^ and stocted off to 
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iMt ^e celebrated oemeteiy of '* Pere la Gbaise,'' in ih» 
eastern extremity of the dty« 

On OUT way we passed lihe site of that celebrated priaoa^ 
the BasdUe, where so many haye pined in ntter wietehed- 
ness; the scene of crimes which make us blnsh te 
fanmanity. It is gone, and a splendid column stands in its 
place, on which one reads, ''The French pe<^ to liberty/' 
Your readers will recollect that in the fearful reYohitioii of 
^ the mob demolished this prison. A large open square 
is fbrmed here, on all sides c^ which are seen marks (tf the 
last resolution. Buildings are riddled by shot, the hoke 
still remaining. ''Here," our guide would say, "was a 
barricade.'' And he would become greatly animated idien 
speaking of those bloody times. " We must hare two 
more revolutions," he would say, " and then the govern- 
ment will become settled*" Here is another military 
station. These open squares and the various boulevards 
aflR>rd fine places for the gathering of the mobs, and conse- 
quently you find at such points the military stations, and 
thousands of soldiers ready at the beat of a drum to rush 
forth and sustain a Republic! We soon reached the 
fomous cemetery, the most noted in the city. But, I con* 
fees, I was disappointed in its general appearance. It has 
not the natural advantages nor the elegance of some of 
our own cemeteries. As we approached it, we passed 
numerous stonecutters' shops, and manufoctories of a 
peculiar kind of wreaths made of blaek and wUte wiiale- 
bone, seores of winch are hanging wpan the tondbs. 
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The mo0t oommon and the most beautifbl tombs are in 
the form of a recess. A glass door permits you to looli^ 
into the little chamber. A litde marble altar, ^th a wax 
candle or two upon it, and some of these wreaths, eitheic 
mannfiiotured as above stated, or made of flowers, hanging 
upon the image of the yirgin, with a. chair for the occa-> 
pant, (not the dead!) and a prayer book, compose the^ 
famitnre. 

The mourners, when visiting the tomb, spend sometime 
in reading prayers for the souls of the departed. False as 
we felt the doctrine to be, the practice was touching. 
Here blessed memories are cherished, hours of gladness 
recalled, and the warm tribute of affection paid to departed 
friends. We could but repeat those expressive lines : — 

" O, who would cast 
The undying hope away, of memory bom J 
Hope of reunion, heart to heart, at last, 
No chilllog donbt between, no rankling thorn." 

Here sleep some of the most illustrious men and women 
of France — her divines, her scholars, her statesmen, her 
men of blood ! maintaining various positions in life, now 
by death levelled. The changes going on around them 
disturb them not. 

" After life's fitful fever 

They sleep well." 

There is the tomb of poor Marshal Ney. He could find 
no bullet fer his breast at Waterloo, but tiie barbarous 
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Bourbon, Loaifl XYIII., found one fyr him. I iook 
a leaf from a tree bending over bis tomb. HowoTer tlio 
restored Bourbon might feel toward ** the bravest of Hie 
braye," he had no power to send him to his execution ; lie 
was onlj a puppet in the hands of his restorers ; and ail 
historiaiis agree that a mrA from Wellingtrai might have 
saTed him ; but that word was not uttered ; the heartless 
old batcher sent him to his rest. He was, of the two, Hie 
better soldier and the better man; he had a A«ar^-*I 
have no eyidenee that the old Dnke has any. I Hunk tlie 
death-shot of poor Ney, and the groans of his poor old 
fiither, must echo around the dying pillow of the I>itke I 
May he find the mercy in that hour which he refused to a 
&ther ! 

The fdiowing account of this atrocious act, whioh, as an 
English writer remarks, ** overshadowed the great name of 
the Duke of Wellington," is from the pen of an eye 
witness : ''At nine o'clock in the morning, Ney stepped 
into a hackney coach, dressed in a blue frock. He had 
sent to ask M. de Semonville for a bottle of Bordeaux, and 
had drank it. The grand referendary accompanied the 
Marshal to the ooaoh ; the cure of St. Sulpioe was by his 
side, and two officers of gens d'armes on the box. 1%e 
dismal party crossed the Luxembourg gardens on the 
observatory side. On passing the iron gate, it tiuned to 
i^ left, and halted fifty paces further on under the watt of 
die avenue. The coach having stopped, the MeMhal 
stepped nimbly out, and, studing e^ paces from Ae wall, 
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Mid to the officer, 'Is this the plaoe, sir? ' 'Tea, Monsieiir 
k Manfaal.' Ney then took off hk hat with his left hand, 
kid hk right on his heart, and addreasuig the soldierB, 
cried oat, ' Comrades, fire on me.' The officer gave the 
signal to fire, and Ney fell without any motion." 

MoHere has a magnificent tomb. The visitor will pause 
before the ekborately wrought tomb of £kn$e and Abelard, 
the guilty and unfortunate lovers. When the people 
brought their remains here from their old and remote rest- 
ing place, the priests refused to take JMurt in the imposing 
fete, or perform the service for the dead. ''Take your 
choice," said the aroused sovereigns; ** perform the service, 
or we will make you just so much shorter ! " significantly 
drawing the edge of the hand across the throat ! They 
submitted. The well worn border of this fine tomb attests 
the deep interest of the viators to this cekbrated spot. 
The roof of this tomb is an arch resting upon fourteen 
fluted columns ; under the arch lies the figure of Abelard 
with Eloise by his side, llieir hands dasped upon thdr 
hearts. 

One naturally seeks the group of the tombs of Napo- 
leon's celebrated Marshals ; you stand among them, and 
read the names of Massena, Kellerman, Davoust, Lefebvre, 
Souchet, and, at a little distance, Ney I Names which 
turned men pale, whose deeds filled the world with won- 
der, and who shook the world with terror ! now siknt and 
still ; a little ashes under our feet ! And here you are afao 
among the scholars and statesmen of France. 
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Tlitre are in this city six cemeteries ; but this is the 
finest i^d most visited, because it contains the ashes of the 
most iQustrions of the sons of France. Its n^ me is that of 
the pria^ipal of a commnnity of Jesuits who originally 
held th« grounds. On the highest eleyation of the^ 
grounds he had a fine chateau, called '' Mont Louis," m 
honor of tfie king, Louis XtV. ; and no doubt many a 
** Popish pl^t " has been planned within its walls. 

This laiid was purchased by order of Napoleon, and 
devoted to % cemetery ; and the name of *' Father la 
Chaise " is lent down to all future generations. As we 
left the cemetery, we met a funeral procession going iut 
The subject must have been one of the lower order ; and 
ihey hurried qDi jostling each other, without order or deco- 
rum. Some bare-headed priests hastened on in advance, as 
though impatitnt of delay, and anxious to close up the 
unpleasant tadc* You are constantly coming in contact 
with these monks and friars. You enter a rail car, he is 
there ; or a cafbt he is there ; you meet him in the public 
places of resort, still the same demure looking, sly, but 
apparently sorrowful man. You are reminded of the 
** knight of the rueful countenance." One cannot ^1 to 
see that their influence over the masses is weakened, and 
they are not treated with that respect and deference 
formerly paid to them. They are not of the people, and 
have no sympathy with them. They have always arrayed 
themselves on the ade of tyrants, and against liberty of 
speech and fireedom of thought ; and,, therefore, the people 
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look upon tliem with (snupicion. It seems & pify that they 
OMmot change their garb, and thus lose themselves among 
tb» oiowd U^ some extent ; but the mark of the beast is 
upon them still. A long black snrtont falling sbnost to 
the heels, and bnttoned np to the chin ; a belt or cord 
aronnd the waist ; a narrow white neckcloth, with bands ; 
a three coniered or shovel hat, with round cri9Wn, and a 
book under th$ arm, completes the costume ; and if the 
ehapeau is removed, you see a bare spot of the size of a 
dollar upcm the crown of the head ; that is called making 
tte tmsuie. It is probably intended as a mark of wisdom, 
as it indicates age. 
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Fabis, AucruBf , 1850. 

Fkiesnd S : 

As we could not posdblj visit all the interesting local- 
ities in the yicinitj of this citj of wonders, we pitched 
upon snch as would most fully compensate us for our 
trouble. We should have been glad to visit Fontaiib- 
bleau and St. Germain, but thej were distant, and the 
^e which we should c<msume in the vicdt was wanted 
for some other places. We told our cicerone t^t we 
would go to St. Cloud and Versailles; the first distant 
from Paris six miles, and the last, twenty. Accordingly, 
this morning we started out into the Place de la Concorde, 
and our guide hailing a ^bus, we mounted on the top, and 
off we went directly down the Seine. We soon came to 
the great gate, in the wall which the old king Louis 
Philippe threw up to prevent the " Nouses " from rushing 
in from the country in a time of revolution. This wall 
and moat» widi the fortificatioiis around the city, are on a 
19 217 
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grand scale. In caee of another invasion it would be of 
essentiftl service ; bat in time of insoirection, it only makes 
escape fiom Paris more difficult. 

Appropos of the " Blouses." Your readers inll recol- 
lect that during the last revolution much was said of " the 
blouses " in the fierce combats in the city. When you ge^ 
but into the suburbs, es^iecially on Sabbath afternoon, you 
meet them by Scores pouring into the city and thronging 
die streets. They are the peasants and common laborers, 
wearing a short gingham oflui^ian frock, called a hlause. 
In all the insurrections in the city, these fellows fought 
like tigers. Without education, without lefinonent, witii 
nothing to lose and all to gain, iheir animal natarea ruling, 
it is not Burprising that they should fight. This is Ae 
material of which the armies of France have been,4H>m- 
,po6ed, (and^ indeed, this is true of all Brmies;) and the 
aapre animal, the greater the thirst fior Uood. 
' We aoon entered a fixrest of smaU azed oaks» a m^^as tf 
foliage.; '' Here,'^ said omr grade, '' was the «amp g( jUip 
English army after the &tal battle of Waterloo, wbep 
Paris fell into the hands of the ' allied soyemigns.'" 
''''Yonder the Bussian army advanced on that side of tit^ 
4niby." ''There the Austrians and PnusiaiiB were et^ 
camped* and the city was mrrounded by armed laeii.V 
Tho^old feUov was excited. I thought I saw s(»BetluBg 
like moistuf^ in his eye, when shaking of the fall of the 
eity;. I jmight mistake; but I know another eye thai; 
S^fmi to haye a mote in it^ imi suddeniy had <xmmn W 
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look off ra aaoUier directioEu That was a sad.dajr te thA 
g$y city, Ji9}fiBax Ihe ringib^ hoofB of Phtoff'a Goesaelv 
came thaadering down the Avo&ue de NeaiUj. io.ta ^ 
Champs d'Elysees, and all the splendid boBlevaidB wera 
filled, wi^ foreign troops. Poor Napoleon I his star sunk 
intodarkneas. 

, A ride <tf an hour* through sach ssenexj a9 is to be 
fi»iui4 ^J in ^ vicinity of Pari8> and upon a mugnjiteent 
ndad«. brought us to the Tillage of St. Cloud. We imine* 
diately walked up to the palate^ Though not the laigest. 
of the oonntrj pat^btces of tibe kinp of Framoe^ yet .6l>. 
Cloud, is a perfect gem. {Standing upon an enBoeneie, it 
commands a. view of the eity> and of the surrouiiding 
oeuBtry to ^ great extent. It is built iu the usual style of 
such edifieeSj on three mdes of a court, open in front* 
We marched up to the door, and were admitted by ihe 
man iii waiting, dressed in a plain republican garb. . Tour 
readers must not forget that we have come now to an 
inhabited, and not a forsaken palace. Louis Phili^ie 
made this his &vorite home, and the President Looift. 
Napoleon resides here, except during the aesstraw $i the 
Assembly, when he finds it convenient to reside in Paris, 
and has a house on the west side of the ChiMiups 
d'Elysees. Of oour^, this palace is fuUy aud sup^bly 
jFnrnished ; n^uch of the furniture is the same as used by ^ 
late king and his amiable family. We entered, and thea 
twnoing to the right, came at once to the glra)»d staifCiile ; 
aiid'ju^ a flight of steps we had not before ^see^;; ftU iM 
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(X«ipo0ed of iiie finest Italian and E^^yptiaa imffUe — the 
0lep0, the hanifiteis, the balustrade, the walls, all highly 
polidied marble. A grand fresco painting over head 
eiMises one to pause. 

Bat a minnte desoription cannot be given. We went 
timmgh room after room, noiselessly, on the finest Bnisseb 
and Turkish carpeting, — dining saloons, dancmg saloons, 
drawing rooms, deeping rooms, &e. ; the walls eovered 
wdh mirrors, and the rooms filled with most magnificent 
fitnulare. The grounds are extensiye, and finely bud out, 
wiA a grand arrangement of water works, which aro -played 
ftr tte amusement of crowds of Tisitors mi tiie Sabbath. 

l%iig was the favorite residence of Napoleon. 

Here he had the retirement he chose, and yet was so. 
near to Paris as to be able to keep his eye upon the mn- 
ning machmery of government. 

Here the unfortunate Josephine spent the happiest days 
of her eventful life; here she received her death-blow. 
We talked of these matters when walking through these 
splendid rooms ; and the thoughts of the anguish, the dis- 
appdntment, the suffering which these mute things had 
witnessed, made us sad. 

When we left, our guide said we had better give the 
conductor a franc, and we did so ; and, no doubt, the 
rogue got his share of it when he came round with another 
oompany. 

We walked from this point to the celebrated ** Porcelain 
Manufectory of Sevres." It lies about a roUe from St. 
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C^oad/aBcliieac tlie puic. B k a goY^smnent mUMU^ 
ment. iTheJnest waro iaihe irorUismailiftot^^ 
£^oiLseQ.iio.workiaen; tLei mode of opemtiim: il aiim«l'$ 
-yoii only sea the product of floperioc flkiU. .7oi&! «(i 
adaikted^ to a& extenaiire suite of rooms, aiiMed vkh.^Ul 
beatttifiii waro. Magnificent vases, some of iibioii eetit ai 
faigh as one hwidred thoosaad franos ; dming and tea flMi^ 
tiehl; ornamented and gilt ; tables ; stands iot lijfhftB.^ j^Mi- 
tureS) of all sizes and prices —all porcelain and aioeft beantir 
fed. We were shown some &ie articles, owned by'Na^polMNi^ 
of surpassing beauty and extravagant cost. Saeh ariioie 
has its price a;ffix6d. A description can give mo jaat JdMi 
4df the exquisite workmanship of these articlias. liniit^iAat 
I supposed was a fine painting on canvas, aeop^f of wUdk 
I had sden in the gallery of the Louvre ; bat I was wfmsd 
4o learn that it was porcelain, and was a copy of the'bw^ 
tHul painting I had elsewhere seen. When yoarecoHeet 
that the most of these colors are put on before th^ ptsooetfs 
of baking the article, and that a moment too l<mgm Ae iM 
mars the whole, you will appreciate the difficulty of mimu- 
faqturing such articles. I wanted to purchase a cup as a vafh 
mento, but the fear of a smash-up somewhere on ihe thbiifuuds 
<^ miles I have yet to travel, ere I reach home, deieired me. 
We now went to the ndlway station, and took tfia onto 
fcr Versailles. We soon nwhed into.thi old totwu. ^ TisM 
has been busy hete. The buildings, once spleididj ii4 
now dllaiyidated, and going to decay. But-litde biuilefls 
is doiie ^re. .It grew, up under die infloeiMo df ' ttb 
19* 
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**m€tmUftpime," wu toekmA hj Ae oowt, and wbeH 

tte halls of the old palaoe oeaaed to reaoand with gmih, 

mtrrinent, and ooort fesdvities, the glory departed 6on 

Ae (own. A ine ayenne, lined with saperananated pop* 

kn, nms ihrongli the town, and extends, onr goide 

infimed na, to St. Cloud. We walked direcdy to the 

palftoe. It 18 an immense pile, on three sides of the conit, 

so laige that an anny might manceuTre in it ; it is nearly 

finir hundred feet wide. In front of the couii are th« 

f&pl slables, — themselves palaces, — huilt of stone, wiAh 

MB railings with ^t points ; these stahles are so eurved 

as to gifo to the court (he shape of a horse shoe. In the 

ydmy days of ''le grand monarque," Louis XIY., a 

thousand steeds were kept saddled and bridled, ready for 

mounting in a moment, if a hunting fit should seize the 

laiy locms. What days were those for France ! What a 

waste of wealth, — of time, — of talent, — of energies I 

What oppresEBon of the poor ! — what a total disregard of 

their interests ! 

As you enter the court, you pass between gigantic statues 
of some of the illustrious men of France, or some antique 
brought from a distant clime. On either hand are edi- 
fioes whioh were occupied formerly by some members of 
the court, servants, or courtiers. The main buildlDgs, are 
BOW befine you as you go, trembling with excitement, up 
this court, whose eveiy stone contains some historic incident. 
La Mardb, 1789, this court was filled with a mad and 
dnmken mob, besieging the royal family in the pahce. 
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Yonder is tho, balcony upon which the wretched Maria Aur 
toinette was compelled to appear with her children, before a 
oaob of demons. The National Assembly, consisting of 
twelve hundred members, was in session here at that time ; 
and down this court marched the king and family, followed 
bj the Assembly and La^iyette, with thirty thousand of the 
National Guard, bringing up the rear, and surrounded by 
that drunken mob. How easy for Lafayette to have sent 
them all howling back to Paris as they came. One charge, 
and they would have scattered like sheep. But he had 
caught the fever of freedom in America, and desired a 
change at home, and yielded until the elements were past 
control. 

The main part of the palace was designed to show but 
firom the gardens. You cannot make out its form until you 
pass through and view it from the side opposite the court. 
The centre building is three hundred feet in &ont, and 
about two hundred and fifty feet deep, while on each side 
stretch away the wings to an extent of over five hundred 
feet. Our guide informed us that there were one thousand 
rooms in^he entire palace, only half of which are open 
to visitors, and that you must walk twelve miles to 
pass through the whole. I thought this might be French 
stuffing for Yankee geese; but when we had finished 
our perambulations, I assure you I had more faith in 
bis honesty. This immense mass of buildings was 
erected about the middle of the seventeenth centuiy, 
by Louis XIY. He was not houseless, by any means ; 
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bat he was weary of St. Gennams, Mid wanted a new 
residence; and so he expended money enough here, 
in the midst of his hunting forests, to pat a deoetti 
School house in every hamlet in his kingdom, and 
sustun a teacher in each. It is said that the ewat* 
mous sum of two hundred millicms of doUan was 
expended upon the buildings, gardens, and grounds! 
A sum equal to the cost of the philanthropic etSart of 
the United States to convert Mexico, recently. 

You must not suppose you will find this palace fitted up 
for a royal residence, now; nothing lika it. Louis Philippe 
conceived the grand idea of converting it into a calnnet 
of curiosities; hence, as you pass up the court, you see 
upon the front this inscription, "^ tovies les ghires de la 
France. ^^ This great man undertook, at his own private 
cost, to clear out the rubbish, to restore many of the halls 
and saloons to their original splendor, and to fill the rooms 
with the finest productions of art. You see portraits of all 
the French kings and queens, statesmen and scholars. 
You pass through room after room, and read, as you pass, 
the history of the kingdom, the revolution, the republic, and 
the empire. Battles, and sieges, and victories ; all the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon, — all the victories of the republie, — all 
the changes of government, down to that of Louis Philippe 
in 1830. And I saw a space left where Horace Vemet, 
the fine French painter, might paint a poor (^d man, in a 
fisherman's jacket, running out of Paris, with a five franc 
piece in his pocket. Many historic pieces, by the abore 
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named artist, are jet unfinisbed ; designed, when completed, 
to present a view of the French campaigns in Africa. Mag* 
nificent paintings they are, too. How the figures look oat 
from the canvas ; the cannon wheels seem to roll before you, 
and you seem to hear the peculiar squash of the foot of the 
flying camel in the hot sand. All belongs to the nation ; 
the king gave it to the nation as a public museum. And 
now you meet that every where present lie, here, also, 
'^ lAberte, Egalite, Fratemtte,^' Here is the dancing 
saloon of the great Louis, three hundred feet long, and 
lined with muTors, forty feet high, and thirty-five wide. 
Tender, as you ascend the grand marble stairway, you see 
the private chapel, and the private box in which the family 
ensconced themselves to snore while the mockery of wor- 
ship was going on below. When the great Conde, in 1675, 
visited Louis XIV., the king went as far as the great 
staircase to meet him. Conde was creeping slowly up, as 
he had nearly lost the use of his limbs by the gout, and 
when he saw the king at a distance, he exclaimed, ** Sire, 
I crave your Majesty's pardon, for keeping you so long in 
waiting." "My cousin," said Louis, "do not hurry 
yourself; when one is so laden with laurels, one can hardly 
walk so fast ! " There's wit for you. 

Here you pass through the grand dining saloon. What 
scenes of festivity and revelry has this room witnessed ! 
Three thousand servants were flying backward and forward 
here. Gaston of Orleans, Turenne, Conde, Guize, Beau- 
fort, and Cardinal Mazarin, the successor of Bichelieu, 
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hitve feeurted here. What a line of kings and queens and 
faTorites bave here sat togedier, while miBkiDS of die 
wretched people were eafiering priyations which make one 
fibodder io think <tf. Do the pale and shivering ghosts of 
the departed, who hare revelled in these halls, revisit 
these scenes of their orgies, to mourn ov«r the past? 
Yersailles at midnight ! I should like to spend a aighi 
here! with the moonbeams streaming in through tiiese ^Id 
windows, and dancing upon these old oaken and waned 
floors ; to paoe backward and forward through these solitaij 
places for a night ! Not that I should expect to see gboelsi, 
only those of my own creating; but it would be soeh a 
night with past grandeur I 

Our guide folds his arms, and, while we are looking, aadr 
wandering and meditating, he is i&e very image of the 
genius of the glory of France ; he starts, and we start with 
him. Here is the antique room or hall. Into the wall, 
here, Lods Phffippe has worked the magnificent ddora of 
the chtirch of the old Knights of Malta. They were a- 
present to the king, and he has left thein for the peq)Ie ; 
they are made of cedar, and finely carved. Here iaalso 
the original mortar in which those Knights of the order of 
St. John compounded their medicines; I should think it 
might contam half a barrel. 

Away, again, into another wing ; and now we are in the 
veritable bedchamber of the grand numargue^ just as he 
left it when he went to his account. His bed stands before' 
you, ample in its dimensions, being, at least, six feet wide,. 
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:xai aBTeiki Or x%h* MkJeagftL idth lieavyiDk cnzttuuB and 
ectvmng. Bub the Bi&.looks old, and well it may ; it has 
' keen liangisg ihexe ifor two hundred jestB, while the great 
• woridhaa been ratttingjOB without. Yonder lies the aoepte 
of Lonifl XIY., a suussiTe gilt bauble. His crown ataads 
th^re in its scditaiy grandeur. Who® is the weaier ? we 
asked ourselves. What emptiness is the gloiy of the 
world I I never heard such scnmions on the '' uxy, empty 
nothingness " of earth as I have heard here I But I can- 
not take you into all the rooms ; one wants a month or 
more here. My brain seemed to swim with the excitement 
of seeing. *' Come tins way," said our guide, and I saw 
a mischievous smile playing about the comers of his mouth. 
" Look now, messieurs," said he, as we turned a comer, 
and came suddenly into a small«sized room, but imperfectly 
lighted. Surely I have seen that face before ! John 
Quincy Adams ! The last time I saw him was in his coffin-. 
And there is Jackson, and the elder Adams, and Madison, 
and Monroe, and Jefierson, and Franklin, and Henry Clay, 
and Daniel Webster, and, to crown all, the father of his 
country ! Illustrious Americans ! gathered by their friend 
and admirer, the king of France, and brought together here, 
in this old palace, to create surprise and give pleasure to 
'any Americans who might be wandering through these 
halls. ** Look on this picture, and on this." You will 
not be ashamed of these American heads and countenances 
in this vast collection of portraits. 

Some of these rooms are hung with the tapestry of the 
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oldon time. In ihofle dxya iJie rough walk of rooms were 
oovered with hangings of cloth, loosely pendant firom the 
oeOing. Oar ancestors called it drr€U frcmi the name of 
the town of Arras, in Artois, where this article was mano- 
fiietored. This arrangement afforded a fine hiding plaoe 
Ibr intrigue ; and eaxKlropping Polonius says, in Hamlet, 



-** My lord, he's going to his mother's doset. 



Behind the arraa I'll convey myself. 
To hear the process." 

And then Hamlet hears the old courtier behind the curtain, 
and, making a pass with his rapier, through the curtain, kills 
the old man. Some specimens of the tapestry in this palace 
are really magnificent. One piece, covering one side of a 
room about six yards square, we were told, consumed ten 
years in its manufacture. It is a historic piece, but we could 
not pause to study history. The finest tapestry now made is 
the Gobelin ; but we could not stop to visit the manufac- 
tory. The poetry of it is destroyed by steam and 
machinery ; the old tapestry was the work of the fingers. 
Queens and fine ladies spent their leisure houra in this 
employment ; this splendid piece we have been looking at 
was the work of curious fingers. Poor Catherine, queen 
of Henry VIII., is made to say, by the poet : — 

••Take thy late, wench ; my soul grows sad with troubles : 
Sing, and disperse them, if thou canst ] leave warhingJ* 
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Tbe liWig and painW captivity of Mary, Qaeen of Scotil, 
*— a ftaptinty of sixteen or eighteen years, — was begmled 
"by embioidety and snch work/' says the historian. 
" AUons ! " elays the guide ; and " allons," says tifne, too; 
We passed into a department below, and came to a carriage 
lOom ; a large carriage, like olie of our fitst class stage 
coaches, stood before ns. " The coach of Charles X.," 
md the goide. It was coyered with gold, down to the 
tire of the wheels, — a mass of gilt ! " One of Hie proxi- 
mate canses of the reyolulion of 1830," sidd I to the 
guide. He grinned, and gave his shoulders a ^irug.* 

Out into the garden, where we get a fine view of the front 
of this astonishing pile. Only imagine an extension of a 
building like this, the centre and the two wings measuring 
eighteen hundred feet ! all adorned with fine marble statu- 
ary, standing upon the roof, in recesses, and on the comers. 
We pass directly into the Orangery. Hers are eighteen 
hundred orange trees, in bearing, set in large square boxes. 
A late French journal, in an account of a horticultural exhi- 
bition, gives the biography of a cluster of orange trees, now 
in the garden, and called the High Constable drange. The 
story is, that Leonore of Castile, wife of Charles Itl., km^ 
of Navarre, having eaten a Seville orange, — a small species, 

• When Charles X. was driven oat of the kingdom, some of ditf 
mob who followed him retvned to Paris m the coronation 
carriages, and this among others ; and, pompously entering the 
court-yard of the Palais Boyal, shouted, " Hallo ! here are your 

20 
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both sour and bitter, — found it so good (diere is no 
disputiDg aboat tastes) that she was induced to plant five 
<^ ihe seeds in a pot. The seeds all came up and grew, 
and the young plants became the objects of particular care. 
Ibis was in 1421 ; and the five trees were cultivated at 
Pampeluna, then the cajntal of Navarre, till 1499) when 
Catherine, wife of John III., King of Navarre, sent them 
as a present to Anne of Britain, wife of Louis XII., king 
of Erance. 

Subsequently, the trees went into the hands of the High 
Constable of Bourbon, and remained at his chateau, in 
Bourbonnais, till 1558, the period when Bourbonnais was 
seized upon, the High Constable declared a traitor, and the 
province re-united to France. The five orange trees, which 
were mentioned in the inventory of the High Constable's 
goods that were confiscated, as '' an orange tree, of five 
branches, which came from Pampeluna," were carried, by 
order of Francis I., to Fontainbleau. The five original 
plants had now grown together at the roots, three of the 
branches uniting so intimately as to form one common 
trunk •— the other two remaining so detached as to consti- 
tute distinct trees. The trees were named in the catalogue 
of Fontainbleau as the " High Constable." 

When Louis XIV. had completed Versailles and its 
magnificent green-house, he collected there the orange trees 
of the other royal residences. The "High Constable " was 
carried there in 1684, and the new name of Grand Bour- 
bon, the name which it now bears, was given to it. What 
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is most singular is, that when these famous trees were taken 
to Versailles, in 1684, they were confided to the care of a 
gardener by the name of Lemoine ; and by him and his 
offspring — son succeeding father in the direct line of de- 
scent — the trees were cultivated until 1833, when the last 
of the name retired from the post, having no son who could 
succeed him. These famous trees ace thus four hundred 
and thirty years old, and, during a century and a half, 
have been uninterruptedly under the care of the same 
family. 

The President was causing some alterations and improve- 
ments to be made in the garden, and it was not in its usual 
state of order. We started off for a walk through the grounds. 
It seems to me that I have been dreaming, and shall wake 
soon, and say it is a vision ; no poetic description of scenery 
you ever read comes up to this reaHty. Milton's cele- 
brated description of Eden is faint compared with this 



*^ All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste," 

were here. 

" Bose a fresh fountain, and, with many a rill, 
Watered the garden." 

"From sapphire fount, the crisped brooks, 
Boiling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error, under pendant shades. 
Ran nectar, Tisitlng each plant, and fed 
Flowers, worthy of Paradise, 
In beds and curious knots. Thus was this place 
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A happy rural seat of varioiis Tiew. 

Groves whose rich trees wept odoroiis gams and balm ; 

Others, whose fmit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hang amiable j Hesperion faUes true, — 

If true, here only, and of delicioas taste. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and cayes 

Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling Tine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 

Luxuriant* Meanwhile, murmuring waters fall 

Down the slope hills dispecsed, or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite thdr streams. 

The birds their choir apply ; airs, Temal airs, 

Breadiing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves.'' 

We walked through long aveBues of majeetio fbieafc 
trees, trimmed witli such oare for many years, that, from tte 
ground to the height of fifteen feet, they presented a wall of 
compaet foliage ! And then, parterres of beaulifal flowers, 
lanes and sparkling fountains, altogether formed such a 
scene as my eyes will never see again. You make no turn 
but an exquisite specimen of statuary meets your eye. 
Heroes, and sages, and scholars, gods and goddesses, and 
satyrs, grave and gay, are met with every where. What 
taste, — what art, — what luxury, — what extrayaganoe, — 
what sin ! 

We came to the grand fountain, which cost oret Aree 
hundred thousand dollars ; and the expense of playing it 
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on the Sabbath, when the gtaoatia are filled with peeple, * 
18 nearly two thousand doUarsI 

Look yonder, in the sonlh-west corner of the park;' 
another palaoe 1 It is Z« gtxmd IVianan^ *— a centre and 
two wings, the front composed d fine marble eolmmui. 
Few buildings among as are so large as this Utth palace. 
What waa it? A plaything for one of the mistresses ef 
Louis XIY., Madame or Mademoiselle Maintenon. And 
then there is still another Petit TViantm, about half the 
siae of ^ former, and built for the same purpose. Oan 
we wonder that the people oi the old countries are poor and 
ignorant, when we consider what vast sums hafe been, and 
still are, drawn from them to support royalty ! The 
French people haye become weary of the burden, and have 
dismissed it for a &'ttfe «Mtfon, until they can take breath; 
but it will return again. Their more patient neighbora- 
over ^e channel, are stall ^' Issaohar,—> couching down 
between ftro burdens," church and state. One cbild of 
Victoria and Albert, under ten years of age, draws a reve- 
nue of three hundred thousand dollars from the Duchy of 
Gomwall. The wonder is, not that the patience of the 
people is sometimes exhausted, bat that they submit to it a 
moment. My pleasure, m walking among these beauties of 
nature and art, was constantly marred by the reflection that 
it cost the people 90 much, and has entailed .upon this 
nation such an amount of ignorance and miseiy. 

If I had time and meoMy 1 would stay here and study 
20* 
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and vale Uio Aitiorif of Vm^$aiUe$. Tftm ite hmitHm 
to Uiis time, eyents which h^T^ had m iBflueBoe ofon 
die werlcl hAV« iamq^ied kero. iPron the plaatu^ ef the 
&ni Freaeh eokmy ia Canada, about the time of the IwHA- 
hig of this palaee, to the flif^ of Lows Philippe, Uitorj 
tonui to this aoeno fy^ illuetratLOBe. Whatphmfl» whafe 
iiMngnee, what plols ha?e been here deyised! ibad idial 
in HQfiBt hvmiliatiog, (not thttb I wiU reflet upou the ladif^ 
at aQ,) ia, that niseraUe courteaana for agw cefr- 
tsafled the destiny of the world. Wan have heea waged, 
oiowna ^yen away, and oooatlesa tceaaoiea waated, la jriioa^ 
thfim* 0, when will men learn to rule theattelyM, and 
oonstract goyernmenta with only so nuich madiineiy aa wiQ 
secure the stability of the state. 

The shadows were falling aronnd ne as w^ slowly vA 
rafaiotaiitly tomed, our faces towards Paria I was neyer 
move weary. I bad be^ on my feet aU day. My h«ia 
seemed on fire, and I sank into my seat in the oara wiA, 
8/afh a Sieling of ezhaiifi|i<»i as. I had neyet bafeve 



I sfabuld mention ime dung for the b^Mifit of any ol jomt 
readen who may chance to come to Paris. We y€aiti«^ 
to daiie a& Yersidllea, against the adyioe q( our little handr 
bods; bi^ O, ye, my snooesacws in this ]pjlgrimage, yeiitBi» 
not to. attempt iL Yon will get ao&ing to eat, anA be^ 
charged four tinea aa muofaLas a good diiMier will eost jwsk 
in Pan& We entered a lestaniwit and oaQed ftt milk for 
one, and meat for one. I had a task to make the waiter 
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understand that my companion wanted a spoon, and she 
brought a large soup ladle, that would contain a pint I I 
aaked for a glass, to drink from, and was brought a plate 
of dirty ice, cut up into bits, for which I was charged two 
francs ! I called for strawberries, and they were brought, 
— poor things, and on the stems. Our dinner cost only 
five francs apiece ! O, ye tourists, dine not at Versailles I 



LETTER XXII. 



Pabis, Aommt, I860. 
Feibnd S : 

I SHALL see no more of Paris, at least for the present; 

and I have given you but an imperfect sketch of what I 

have seen, and more imperfect still of what I have felt. 

The flying visitor can see but little of a city like this ; and 

his knowledge of its condition, its wants and ways, its ans 

and sofiferings, must, if drawn from observation merely, be 

very imperfect. Bat an American goes into Paris with 

different feelings from one of any other nation. He 

remembers 1775, the dark period in his country's history, 

the assistance received from her, the struggles she herself 

has passed through for constitutional liberty, the defeats 

she has suffered, and the wrongs endured, both from her 

own unprincipled Bourbons and the combined powers of 

Europe ; and he pities her. That her people are so poor, 

is not because her soil is sterile and her skies unpropitious, 

nor because her people are naturally indolent ; but because 
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her rulers bave been so rapacious, bent on ihair own 
aggrandizement, spending millions upon the palaces and 
toys I haye been looking at, and nothing for the people. 

That they are ignorant is not from want of capacity, 
but because the '' mother of harlots," a corrupt churdi, 
has been leagued with the civil power to sustain that 
abominable maxim, ''Ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion ; " and because despots know right well that intelli- 
gence and oppression walk not together, not being agreed. 

As a running commentary on the neglect of the educa- 
tional interests of the people, by a government always 
seeking its own aggrandizement, look at the following 
official returns of the '' bureau of instruction " for the year 
1845. The whole population is divided into six claasna 
-^ three degrees of ignorance, and three of instmcticm. 

IGNOBANCB. 

Ist. Unable to read and to write, 16,855,000 

2d. Able to read, but not to write, 7,097,000 

3d. Reading and writing partially, 6,968,000 

INSTRUCTION. 

4th. Reading and writing correctly, 2,430,000 
5th. Having the elements of a classical 

education, 736,000 

6th, Completed classical studies, 315,000 

Total, 34,400,000 

Our pulse beat quick in America during the last conflict 
between the people and the government, and we rejoiced 
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vlieii the people (riiuDplied, and it was said, " France is a 
BepnbKc." Bat how soon was onr joj dissipated by the 
marching ai ten thousand troops to Bome, to sustain by 
Frendi bayonets the worst despotian in the worlds and 
force back upon the soffering people that miserable dotard 
the Pope, Plo Nino! Freedom blushed for shame! 
And now what is the Frendi goTcmment ? A mjlitaiy 



The people, the masses, have litde more freedom than 
the ser& of Bossia. England is more of a republic than 
France, and her people enjoy more freedom. True, the 
masises walk through the halls of the Tuileries, the Palais 
Boyal, the Louyre, and the Luxembourg and Yersailles; 
true, they call these places ours, and talk of national 
property and freedom, and read all around them, '' lib- 
erte, Egalite, Fratemite ; " but an armed soldier acconh 
panics them in their walks, and hears them read those 
words of mockery. They move under the serveillance of 
an armed police, and are c(mscious that '* words spoken in 
the ear in closets, will be proclaimed upon house-tops." 

The govemment rests upon bayonets. Gt> to the house 
of Assembly yonder, across the Seine ; arms are stacked 
upon the steps, and fierce sentinels pace backwards and 
forwards before the door. Look at the old Palace of the 
Tuileries; soldiers' shirts are drying in the windows, and 
the tramp of armed men is in its antique halls. Many of 
its public buildings are barracks ; and eyeiy hour in the 
day heavy armed dragoons are galloping through the 
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streets, and masses of infaniay passing from point to point. 
Here is a city of not far firom nine hundred thousand 
inhabitants; and there are stationed in it, I am informed, 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand armed men ! Tour 
beautiful city of Boston has one hundred and forty thou- 
sand souls, and how many troops? Why, I believe a 
company of marines is stationed at the navy yard in //. 
Gharlestown, to keep the place in order, and, if I recollect 
rightly, somewhere down in Merrimac street there is a 
recruiting office, about the door of which you will occa- 
sionally see a long, lank, lazy lout, who has let himself for 
eight dollars a month to wear blue satinet and whistle 
Yankee Doodle ! New York has a population of five hun- 
dred thousand souls, and a company of marines are per- 
mitted to live in a fort down the harbor to hunt out the 
rats! What would Bostonians think to see the State 
House steps covered with armed men, to see the old State 
House, the Athenaeum, the King's Chapel, the Custom 
House, and Park street Church, converted into military 
barracks ? Why, they would pack up and go west some 
two or three thousand miles, out of the sight of such a 
spectacle. 

The truth is, the people here are not prepared for a 
republican form of government. The masses are uned- 
ucated ; intellect and heart are against it. They have no 
just views of constitutional freedom, and they have never 
learned to govern themselves. The elements of freedom 
are not here. With them, unbounded license is liberty, 
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and they submit only when fofced to 8nbmigri«n. I ahidl 
look for sad scenes at the next eleedon. Lonis Napoleon 
is in het a king ; he has all the ambition of his iUnstrioas 
Uncle, with none of his genins. He has the power, and, if 
he can keep the soldiers on his side, he will keep it. 

I have lost none of my affection for the French peopks 
but much of my faith in their RepMxe. By their Bomam 
campaign they haye sadly illustrated a repnbliean form of 
goyemment before the sobering and king-ridden people of 
Europe. May they soon atone for and repair their error. 
I shall rejoice if my fears are not realized, and my prog^ 
nosdcs prove no true prophesies. 

I shall be asked often, no doubt, '* How do you like 
Paris ? " I was somewhat disappointed in the city as a 
whole. It has some rare beauties, and many sad defects. 
You are not in the smoke nor the crowd of London. What 
is fine is very fine — trez lien — three Hmes goody as they 
say for very fine. The main attractions are the palaccB^ 
the gardens, the boulevards, and the river. The boale^ 
yards (boolvards) are magnificent avenues, widi doabk 
rows of trees; the principal ones being the Madeleine, 
Capucines, Montmatre, St. Dennis, the Temple, and 
Antoine, on the north side of the Seine, running fk'om the 
Rue Royale, near the Place de la Concorde, which lies on 
the river below the Palace of the Tuileries, and running in 
a semi-circle round to the Place de la Bastilo, close by the 
river again, but far above the palace. And then on the 
south side of the Seine the Boulevards des Invalides, e<Mii- 
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meBcing ai the Hotel des Invalides, whieh froats on 
the river, direetly opposite the Pkee de la Concorde, 
the BonleyardB du Mont Pamaflee, Boulevard ^Enfer^ 
(what a juxtaposition I ) St. Jacques, and that of le Ho*- 
pital, which comes out to the river again at the Bridge of 
Ansterlitz, and just opposite the Place de Bastille, ai)d 
forms another semi-cirele, so that the whole makes one 
grand circle on both sides of the river, and includes the 
whole of the old city on the north, and much of the new 
on the south. Your readers must remember that the mean- 
ing of Boulevard is bulwark, or rampart, and then the 
design of these wide avenues will be apparent. They were 
intended for fortifications, or city defences, and the proba- 
bility is that they are laid out where the old waUs of the 
city formerly stood. You find the first named of these fine 
ways crowded with people in the afternoons and evenings. 
But the gayety and brilliancy of the city must have dimin- 
ished greatly since the flight of royalty : and then, this is 
not the fashionable season. 

The Seine is crossed by about twenty bridges of stone, 
iron, or wood — some of them very fine ; and the banks of 
the river are walled up with hewn granite, for a distance of 
ten or eleven miles. But you see no shipping here. I 
saw one solitary steamer coming up from St. Cloud, on 
Sunday afternoon ; that was all, except some wood boats. 

The buildings on the great thoroughfares are fine, built 
of stone, and clean, not covered with soot. But most of 
the streets are as narrow and crooked as those of Boston. 
21 
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One spectacle, so interesting to an American, is not seen 
here, namely, throngps of ^' satcheled school children," on 
their way to school. Yon see multitudes of children, in- 
deed, but they are seeking any thing but knowledge. 
France, old as she is, has not yet reached that important 
and interesting point in a nation's progress. When her 
people become intelligent, when the masses are educated^ 
then, and not until then, will she enjoy the blessing of a 
stable government. May the time soon come. 



LETTER XXIII. 



LAUBAim, Laki LniAH, ) 

Auo. ]0, 1860. J 

Fbiend S : 

Two days before we left Paris we took our guide and 
went to the office of the Diligence to procure seats — a 
precaution all important, as the amount of travel is so great 
as to crowd the public conyeyances. We found the seats 
all taken but two in the rotonde, which we engaged, and 
paid the fiire thereof. Thursday in the afternoon we went 
to the point of departure, and as our '^billets" said we 
must be punctual at six o'clock, we were there half an hour 
before the time. We found nearly a dozen carriages pre- 
paring to start for different points; and as we had not 
taken notes as we should have done, we were a little puz^ 
zled to find " our carriage." We had no interpreter with 
us this time, and found ourselves in Bahel ! Such a chat- 
tering, scolding, and, I presume, swearing, as we now 
heard, was most annoying. We could inquire of no one 
for the diligence for Lausanne, and began to think we must 

243 
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be left, when a tall young man whom we noticed, with a 
fine looking joung woman on his 'ann, stepped up to us, 
and, with true French politeness, offered, in broken Amer- 
ican, to render us any assistance he could. His wife, he 
told us, was from Boston, in the United States ; and as 
they were going in the same carriage, she would taXk for us 
with pleasure. We had an introduction, (^ course, when 
I told him I was from Boston, and our perplexity was at 
an end. We took our seats in the carriage after the con- 
ductor had examined our tickets, and found no one in our 
compartment. 

I must ^ye your readers some description of the Frendk 
dil^ence. Imagine a long clumsy carriage, some fifteen 
feet in length, divided into three compartments. Its ex- 
ternal appearance is not unlike one of the Cambridge 
omnibuses, but heayier and clumsy. The lEront, or first 
place, is the coupe, and is like an open carriage, with ghifls 
windows on the sides and in front, with a seat running 
crosswise, fer three persons. This is the most pleasant 
position and the highest price. The second is like a com- 
mon coach, with two seats facing each other, and accommo^ 
dating six ; this is called U mterieur. The third is called 
le rotande, with seats lengthwise, and accommodating six, 
intii the door opening in the end. Behind the cocker, or 
driver, is another seat for three, called le banqueHe. In 
pleasant weather, and by day, this is the most pleasant 
seat. The seats axe numbered, so that, in eaoh depart* 
ment, il is not <' firot eome, first served ; " but this is fixed 
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wben you buy your ticket. The fare to Lausanne waf 
forty-fiiz francs; the distance near four hundred miles. 
We were informed that the first hundred would he hy rail- 
road. The baggage is packed on top, in straw, as thouf^ 
a journey of weeks was before us. 

Our seats were numbered five and six, which, to ouit 
dismay, we found to be the middle of each seat. Presently 
a woman got in with a child in her arms, and took a corner 
seat. Soon came an old Swiss woman, and took another 
comer. Then came two fine looking young women and 
took the other comers. Horror ! we were doomed to ride 
two days and nights, sitting bolt upright, between two 
women! That ride haunts me now! So much did I 
suffer from fatigue, want of sleep, and hunger, that I think 
a post mortem examination of my brain would show the 
image of the rotonde of a French diUgence, with four 
women, a child, and two men ! 

Half an hour after the time, we rattled out of the phee, 
drawn by five horses, two on the pole, and three abreast, 
ahead. Half an hour brought us to the nukoad depot, and 
now, instead of an order to alight and take a comfortable 
car, we heard a bustle about the carriage, and soon found 
ourselves swinging in the air, and then gently set down 
upon the platform of a car. The bell rung and off w^ 
went. Sometime in the night, we reached the terminus of 
the road, where the same operation set us again upon 
wheels, and we moved off at the rate of about five miles 
per hour. We were an unsocial set as ov^r foil together. 
21* 
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tb niy qaestion, " PAtloK^rcfOs Atxglaidd, Madaloe, o^ tbA* 
eiooiji^lfe," each gave a elirtig and the khsmer, " He, Mo6' 
d^tu-/' But the old Swiss) Mf WftS t&ost dfligiefii; iii hef 
efl^Hfi to txiake me tlhderstand. I insJlj bought oat her 
corner seat, for two francs, for iny aged cotHjlatiio&i as I 
fbared hd would be exhausted by fatigue. When the 
ihbrhihg dawned, at last, we stopped ten minutes, judt to 
swallow a howl of hot milk, coiSee and bread, when the 
cohduclor's cry, ** Monte," hurried us off. I observed Il» 
ybiihg ladies Were in the care of a young gentleman, in the 
tnterieury who addressed me, as I tumbled out in the morh- 
injg, exclaiming, "0, Monsieur, you most happy, SO much 
ladies — ^ I envy you, Monsieur.'* ** Tres bieti, Monsiieur, I 
shall be most happy to exchatige with you," said I, pushilig 
the laughing rogue toward the open door ; bttt he cbtdd 
not tiunk of it ; he would not deprive me of the pleasure ! 
I saw the lady who had the chHd take out a book, whefi 
the day dawned, and commence reading. When she had 
fiMshed, I asked her for the loan of it, when I waS a^e- 
ably surprised to find it to be a French iProtestant Bible ! 
I soon learned, by the help of the Bthle, that her husbiind 
was in the banquette^ with two more children ; Aat he mm 
iin assistant pastor, or missionary from Switzerland to 
t'rance, ^ere be had been laboring for six years, and was 
iiow'b'n his way home to the Cantorn of Vaud. When sl^ 
leaimed that we ^efe pasteUri, also, from Amc^ca, 1 
tetfght '^e should have had a shout in the diligence. Hi 
tlte alfilemdon the yotmg Taffies left iis at Besaiicon, aJid die 
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pasteur took his place in llie Rotonde; and when his w% 
told him who we were, he gave us a most cordial greeting I 
I regretted much our inability to converse together. 

Our course is not the usual route from Paris to Switeer- 
kttd, which is by the Way of Lyons to Geneva ; but we 
had no time to spend at Lyons, and hasted to reach Swito- 
erland as soon as possible. And then, this route took us 
<3irough the Franche Oompte, or county of Burgundy, 
an old and interesting port of France. The old towns of 
Sesancon and Pontalier are interesting from their historic 
associations. We stopped to ^ to dine at the first, an 
operation in which I made a great failure : as while I was 
washing and getting ready for dinner, the operation mth 
oilers was over, and I was near losing my paissage. It 
was here that the assas£snation of the illustrious William ^ 
Nassau, Prince of Orange, the suocessfdl leader of ^ 
Protestant forces against tlie Catholic powers, was planned 
by the Oatholics ; and here was reared the fenaticid assas- 
sin, BaUhaaar Gerard. 

For an entire day we rolled along through a level and 
uninteresting country, and the most of the distance by a 
canal, whose banks were lined with rows of tall poplars, to 
be seen, often, for miles ahead of us. How I longed to 
be gliding along that canal in such a boat as I had seen Oft 
the Erie Canal, instead of lumbering on in that horrid c«r> 
riage. We saw but little life on our route. 

''A deathly iteration reigned around!" The wh^ 
land seemed struck with paralysis. A ftw wom«a were 
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oecasionally seen in the fields, at work. How milike 
former times, when mighty armies were thundering over 
these plains, and the soil was enriched with gore. 

When the second morning dawned, we were winding up 
a valley in the Jura Alps, just commencing our ascent.- 
I opened the window and looked out, and such a scene of 
magnificence and grandeur burst upon my vision as I had 
never before witnessed. The mountains were towering 
high above us on either hand ; while down below us still, 
hundreds of feet, a little streamlet was winding its way to 
the valley we had left. As the ascent was such that our 
horses, of which we had now nine, could move no faster 
than a walk, we called to the cocher to stop, while we 
could alight and walk. The morning was cool ; a delicious 
and balmy air revived us, after being pent up for so long a 
time in the diligence ; the sun was just beginning to gild 
the distant mountain tops, and all nature seemed waking 
to fresh life. We started off, and out-walking our team, 
we walked at least four miles. The road was the best 
I ever saw ; graded, so that the ascent was regular, and 
so well macadamised as to be smooth as a floor. On the 
outer edge a hewn stone parapet was laid in cement, so that 
there could be no danger of running off into the valley 
below. By the way, every hundred rods, or so, a recess is 
excavated in the side of the hill, where is deported a masa 
of broken stone, for repairing the road. You occasion? 
jiUy meet a man with a badge on his hat, who is the super- 
intendent of the way; he makes examinations, removes 
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dbfitructiQiis, and repairs damagea. And all thk is iibe 
w(»k of i^e poor old exiled king, Loois Philippe! We 
passed tlmmgli a fine tunnel, cut through a spur of the 
mountain, to shorten the distance. And now bqgan the 
realization of the poet's picture — 

** Hills peep o^erMIs, and Alps on Alps arise.** 

We were in a region of wild solitude, where nature disr 
plays her rarest magnificence. I never enjoyed suoh « 
walk ; I never expect to enjoy another such. We reached 
the summit of the first range, and then, mountbg again, 
rattled down into a quiet, little, old, dirty, hamlet, where^ 
with keen appetites, we got nothing to eat but bread and 
oofifee. We were now to leave the old diligence and take 
smaller coaches, or hacks, each acc<Mnmod«ting four per- 
tsons, as the roughness of the region made travelling in the 
diMgence too slow, even for a French driver. Two young 
English lads, whom we had taken up somewhere, and who 
were g<Mng to Lausanne, were joined to us, and we were 
soon bestowed in a small hack, or jSacre, with one immense 
horse in the shafts, and one very small one by his &ie, f<Hr 
companj, m^ely. Indeed, if a French driver had four 
horses, two of which matched perfectly, he would mia- 
match them, for the pleasure of the contrast. Our first stage 
brought us to the boundary of France and Switaerland ; 
and a little plain buildmg was standing by the way, before 
which we drew up for a fresh vim of our pasegports, which 
was most .politely done in a few mmutes. A tremendous 
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(Siok of the whip of the cocker, and we are in Switzerland. 
And here the valley of Lake Leman comes into view, 
with the long and lofly Alpine range, white with eternal 
8D0W, heyond it. It wa3 some hoars before we caught a 
Tiew of the beautifbl Lake Leman, or GreneTa, which, at 
last, as we left a mountain range behind ns, came out in 
all its placid beauty, like a mirror, spread out, that the 
mighty Alps might view their awful forms ! Our way was 
down the mountains, and our new driver was either drunk 
Gi crazy, for he cracked his whip with might and main, and 
we went down at a feaiful rate. These postilions seem to 
be persons of immense importance ; and the poor peas- 
antry, whom we met on the way, when they heard the ter- 
rible crack of that whip, crowded out against the wall, and 
gave us the whole way. 

We soon came to the bottom of this fearful descent, and 
then came a change of carriage, again. The owner wished 
to pack us into a thing not large enough for two, but we 
told him no ; and, after some scolding, he brought a fine 
fiacre; and our ride, of three hours, to Lausanne was very 
pleasant, through highly cultivated fields and splendid 
scenery. At three o'clock, Saturday, P. M., we rolled 
over ihe pavements of the old town of Lausanne, and put 
up at the Hotel Fauam, or the Falcon. Our driver 
dropped us, and asked no questions. Our tickets were not 
even looked at from the time we left Paris until we arrived 
here, and we have them yet. 
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I«AiiiAinn, Aii«. 12, I860. 

Ekiend S : 

You have been in Switzerland, and tberefore yon, 8^ 
least, can excose any enthusiasm which I may manifest ill 
my letters. We have heard, and read, so much of the 
Swiss — of their independence, their bravery, their intel- 
ligence, their zeal for the true faith, when in possession of 
it, the persecutions some of them have suffered, that one 
naturally feels excited when among them for the first time. 
We happened here at a very opportune season for witness- 
ing a display of genuine Swiss patriotism. Our landlord, 
who, by the way, is a German, and has laid in but a few 
words of American^ informed us, on our arrival, that we 
were most fortunate in coming at this time, as the next day 
was a fetd-day ; and as the next day was the Sabbath, we, 
of course, supposed it some great religious festival. But 
we learned that it was the anniversary of the securing a 
Constitution, four years ago, on the tenth of August ; and 
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Bs it this year came 80 near the Sabbath, it was postponed 
a daj, to save time, by the Protestant citizens of &e Oan^ 
ton of Vaud 1 It was to be, in fact, a Fourth of Ju^ 
celebration among the Alps I And it was a worthy imita* 
tion of their republican brethren over the water— powder, 
gnns, thunder, music , revelry, fighting, and drunkenness 1 
Sabbath morning, at daylight, we were awakened by the 
thunder of cannon ; and soon strains of martial music 
came, borne on the morning air. A company of military 
were drawn up in front of our hotel. Perhaps they had 
heard that two brother republicans had arrived, and in- 
tended to honor us. But I concluded not to present m^- 
4elf on the balcony ; and as for my companion he would 
not go to the window to look at them. 

Early in the day the peasantry came pouring in from the 
country around ; processions of boys and girls, and troopd 
of young ladies, in the beautiful Swiss costume -^ short 
dresses, not street sweepers — with broad brimmed hats, 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers. I walked out upon ihe 
parade ground, in the aftemocm, to look upon the scene of 
gayety. A great extent of tables were laid out in plain 
style, furnished with meat, bread, and bottles of wine. A 
square, with four entrances, was enclosed on the green, 
over one of which was the following inscription : 

" Pour nos pas, Symphonic — 
Dans nos coeurs, Harmonie, 
Chere Patrie." 
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I heard no oration, bat suppose one was deliyered. At 
sanset a grand salvo of artillery closed the scene, and ^ 
crowd dispersed. We beard tbere was a religious service 
in tbe English cburcb, about a mile from our hotel, down 
towards tbe lake ; and we attended, at eleven o'clock, and 
found about a hundred gathered together, mostly English, 
to whom was delivered a very good sermon. Afterwards 
we went to one of tbe churches in the village, but found 
only a few women assembled, the men being engaged in 
the celebration. 

Latisanne is one of the many beautiful villas on Lake 
Leman ; it is the capital of the Canton of Vaud, and con- 
tains sixteen thousand inhabitants; the whole Canton 
having a population of a little over two hundred thousand. 
The most of the inhabitants are what are called Befonnists, 
there being only three thousand Catholics in the whole Can- 
ton. The common language is French. It has a fine oM 
cathedral. We spent some time in examining its an- 
Uquities. It was originally, of course, a Catholic oath&- 
dral ; but when the reform came, it swept away its peculiar 
features. 

It contained a number of marble statues of the old 
Abbots, and other church dignitaries ; but the sealous 
Swiss could have no such thiuga in their churches, and so 
they broke off their noses , and ears, and lips, as fiir as 
possible, and left them in that disfigured state. A fine 
hospital is here established, and a number of literary insti- 
tutions. The first we visited, as one of our company was a 
22 
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phjadan fiom New Yoik, and Hie rafing pessioii war 
tooUed him even here. We mn shown through the whole 
hoilding ; all was neat and clean ; hot I do not enjoy sacli 



•* Wherein are laid — 
Numbers of all diseased, all maladies 
Of ghostly spasm^ or racking tortare, qualms 
Of heart-sick agonj, all feTerons kinds, 
CoDYiilsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs iV 



where 



• <* Despair 



Tended the sick, busiest from coach to couch ; 
And over them, triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, bnt delayed to strike." 

I was glad to reach the open air. 

We went to the Museum, which, though not so large as 
Kimball's, of Boston, is far richer in cariosities. A sub- 
terranean passage has been recendj disooyered and opened 
here, which contained a great quantity of Roman anHqui- 
tu$j as urns, yascs, helmets, brass swords, and coins. All 
these are now in the Museum, and take you back in time 
tffm» thirty centuries ! Perhaps Julius Caesar left them 
here, or Hannibal, in some of their excursions into Qaul. 

Your readers must not forget that we are now on 
ground which has shook beneath the tread of the steel-clad 
Roman legions. A piece of an old Roman road is here 
shown, oyer which whole hosts have marched ; and, it may 
be, the very foroes which conquered Britain. 
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A tall glass case attracted our notice, and we fowad it 
filled with articles once the property of Napoleon Bona- 
parte ! And, among the rest, the old, huge, iron key of 
his prison at Longwood, St. Helena I One would think 
that the shade of his hard-hearted jailer, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
would be after it ! Here were three saddles and bridles 
which the hero had used ; some of them well worn, all 
elegant, with plated bits and stirrups, and blue housings, 
trimmed with gold lace. Two fowling pieces, one double 
barrelled, and both silver mounted. His spy-glass and 
spurs. His old pocket map of EuropCy on which he 
traced his course oyer the Alps ! Yon see a line in red 
chalk from Oeneva, oyer the mountains, into Italy, done 
with the hand now crumbling to dust under the dome of 
'' the Inyalides I " Various curious coiru of his are here, 
also. All these articles he gaye to his faithful old Swiss 
yalet, who died in this town about two years since, and, at 
that time, bequeathed all these relics to the Trustees of the 
Museum. The deed is in a glass case, on the wall. We 
stood and gazed at these things a long time, and one of 
tlw company left a tear there. I would rather see these 
little, dumb mementos of the ** petit corporal,'' than all 
the crowned empty skulls of Europe. 

This town is built upon hills, and, of course, the streets 
are irregular and steep. A curious old custom still prevails 
here. The inhabitants of one particular street constitute a 
court for the trial of all criminal cases. Their decisions 
may be as impartial as those of juries of twelve men. 
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There an here many really splendid private residences, 
moaUy owned and occupied by English. One I noticed, 
ontiie gate of which was written, ''Mon Repose;'' per- 
haps an old army officer, retired on half pay. Another, 
'' Mon Desir," some poet, who had dreamed of a paradise, 
and had at last found it on the banks of the smiling 
Leman. I visited one beautifal ntuation^ owned and ooeo- 
pied by an old bachelor, an Englishman. Grossed in love, 
perhaps, and mad with all woman-kind, he had built a 
place, attractive as money conld make it, in which to pine 
akme for the rest of his days. 

We saw but few vineyards until we reached this place. 
But here every hillside is covered with vines; some I 
have seen of many hundreds of acres. The mode of cul- 
ture is not to allow the vine to run ; but it is planted in 
rows about four feet apart, and grows up about four feet 
high, and is suffered to go no higher. When young, the 
vines are tied to stakes ; but as the stalk gets to be old it 
supports itself. Some we saw were a hundred years old. 
The growth of each year is cut off; as grapes never grow 
on the stem of last year's growth, but on the new shoot. 
They are tilled like a field of Indian com. At this time 
the grapes are about two-thirds grown, ^and the vines hang 
full of clusters. 

One spot attracts the notice of all travellers, and that is 
the site of the residence of Gribbon, who here wrote his 
great work; the ''Decline and Fall of the Soman Empire." 
The house he occupied was destroyed by fire, and a large 
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hotel, called the ** Hotel de Gibbon," has been erected on 
the site. But the garden in which he walked, and where 
he repeated aloud every sentence of his work, still remains. 
. A beautiful lime tree which he planted still flourishes, 
and I plucked from it a leaf to bear across ihe Atlantic 
with me. 

Rising up behind the village is an immense rock, or ele- 
vation, called '*le grand vue." Just before sunset I 
started for this spot, alone. The walk was much longer 
than I supposed, and when, at last, I stood upon the sum- 
mit, hundreds of feet above the lake, the sun was just set- 
ting. Before me rose 

"The Alps, 
Those palaces of natare, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity." 

Behind, and on the right, the lofty range of the Jura, be- 
hind which the sun was jost disappearing. The shadows 
of evening had already mantled the lake at my feet, but 
the lofty summits of the Alpine range still glistened in his 
last rays. I sat down and watched them as, one by one, 
the shadows enshrouded them. Night's huge and dusky 
form seemed to be stalking over the everlasting hills, and 
extinguishing the lamps of day. All around me was an 
unbroken view of the wildest scenery in the old world. It 
was worth a voyage across the Atkntic to get that one 
22* 
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view of saiLsetr among the Alps. I lingered until darkness 
admonished me that it was time to seek my hotel, when I 
retraced mj steps with the conviction that I had witnessed 
the most magnificent scene my eyes would behold, until 
they shall see these mountains melt in the final conflagra- 
tion, when 

" Above, aroand, beneath, amazement all I 
Terror and glory joined in their extremes ; 
Our God in grandear, and our world on fire I " 



LETTER XXV. 



QiiTKVA, AvavST 13, 1850. 

Fbibnd S : 

As we had engaged, when in Paris, to meet two Amer- 
ican gentlemen from New York, in Geneva, we took, this 
morning, a tiny ^* hateau au-vapeur,^^ alias a steamboat, 
at the little yillage between Lausanne and the lake, and 
glided down that fine sheet c^ water to this old town, dis- 
tant about forty miles, which we made in about four hoars. 

At our second stopping place, we had pointed out to us 
the residence of Madame de Stael, and her father, the 
celebrated Neckar, after he was dishonored at the French 
Court. It is a large, uncouth buOding, with four turrets, 
one at each corner, looking for all the world like the tower 
of London. Beautiful Lake Leman, its surface smooth as 
a mirror, and the mountain shadows resting upon her bosom 
in majestic repose. The Alps, rising in lofty grandeur 
upon one side, and the Jura chain stretching away in the 

259 
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distance on the other. Here Byron must have penned 
that fine Btann — 

" Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder I Not from one lone cloud, 
Bat ereiy mountain now hath found a tongue ; 
And Jura answers, through her mistj shroud, 
Back to the Joyous Alps, wbo call to her aloud." 

Thxefino sheet of water hi from five to twelve miles 
wide, but the height of the moantains on each side makes 
it appear much less. You feel that it is beautiful; but, 
when compared with our lakes, it dwindles to a mere pond. 

Soon after we started, around came the skip^^er to collect 
the 6jre ; he wanted so many havizen, twentj-one, I think ; 
well, we had French coin, and we did as we often had to 
do, — pull out a handful, and tell them to take what they 
pleased. We were puzzling our brains over the miserable 
Geneva currency, (quite as mysterious to a stranger as 
Oeneya theology I) when a fine looking gentleman stepped 
up to us, and, in broken English, offered to examine and 
count it for us ; we of course accepted the offer, and soon 
got into conversation with him. On hearing that we were 
clergymen from America, he was greatly pleased, and gave 
us a short history of himself ; his name was Bouchet, of 
Cannes, in France, an independent minister. " I received 
my light," said he, ** from the Wesleyans, some few years 
since, as did also a brother of mine ; and we are now both 
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trying to preaoh the gospel. As there are no Weskyans 
where I reside, I am an independent ; but," said he, *' all 
my sympathies and some of my money is with them." He 
impends his summers in Switwrland with his family, and in 
autumn returns home. To us this was a most interesting 
Qircumstance, and we regretted when at a little village he 
left us to meet his family. Such incidents are as an oasis 
in the desert to a traveller among strangers. 
. We reached this' old town in a fine rain. Our main 
object, or nearly so, was to see old Mount Blanc, but we 
were doomed to disappointment ; he had, as if to reprove 
us for not taking pains to visit him, drawn a mantle of 
clouds about his head, sending us word, like other visitors, 
that he was ** not in." Visitors are often doomed to such 
disappointment, as it is but seldom that this mountain can 
be seen. But little exists here to interest one. There is a 
curiosity connected with the river Rhone, which here leaves 
the lake ; soon after its exit, it wholly disappears, sinking 
into the earth, and again reappearing after running about 
one hundred rods. There is a small church here, where 
travellers read, with surprise, this inscription, **Deo erexit 
VoUaire,^^ It is called Voltaire's church. 

We fully purposed to call on M. D'Aubigne, who re- 
sides here, but the rain pouring down prevented us ; this, 
we felt, was like visiting Eome without seeing the Pope ; 
but we begin to be pressed for time, and we must leave 
here early to-morrow morning, and be on our way through 
Switoerland to Germany. 
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Maoj Engliflh reside in Geneya throagh the sonniier 
fletaon ; bat why they should seleot Gkneva, niktr thaa 
Lansanne, is to me a mystery ; the hitter is far before the 
fomier in p<Mnt of situation, as the scenery eam^yt be snr* 
passed ; society may be better in (reneva, but in no place 
which I have seen would I rather live thaa in Lansttine. 

We had, on board the steamer to^ay, our first view ^ 
the German tourists. We shall meet them often, hereafter, 
no doubt. You are aware that, by a law of Germany, all 
apprentices must tramp three years, after finishing the 
term of their apprenticeship. The object is to gain a know- 
ledge of the wwld, and give them sd^relianoe. And then, 
German students are great tourists, and it must be entnno^ 
ing to leave the flat and humid region of Germany and 
plunge into the sublime scenery of Switzerland. They 
travel on foot, each with a knapsack, wallet, staff, and spy- 
glass ; and while we were running down the lake, one of 
them screwed his telescope into a bench, and began his 
observations ; but the motion of the boat made his vision 
indistinct, and he gave it up. 

The views we had of the " vine clad hills " were very 
fine. Sloping down to the water's edge, hundreds of acres 
together presented a mass of beautiful foliage, while the 
peasants were busily engaged among them. 

As we neared Geneva, the view of that old city was 
fine. It lies around the foot of the lake, and gradually 
rises from the water, so as to be seen to good advantage. 
The Rhone leaves the lake here, with great velocity, so 
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thftt iiie steams, instead of gliding quietly up to a pier, 
oune to an anchor in the midst of the stream. 

We put up at the Hotel Berges, and soon our expected 
friends arriyed. I forgot to say that our passports were 
demanded at the pier, and omied off by an officer, but I 
shortly returned and told him that, as I was going directly 
' back to Lausanne, I must have it restored to me at once. 
I got it. The petty princes and mlers in these little 
patches of earth must sit uneasily on their seats. They 
snuff treason in ererj breeze, and a spy is seen in every 
stranger. 

We dined at the table d'hote, a practice I advise all 
hungry travellers to avoid ; yet, as a matter of curiosity 
and amusement, it does well occasionally. One is tor- 
mented by the numerous courses ; we had here at least ten. 
When about half through, two young men and a young 
woman, with a flute and violin, walked in, and, taking their 
stand by a side table, " discoursed most excellent music." 
They expected a few coins from each as we passed out. 

We spent a few hours, in a pouring rain, in looking over 
ibis old city. 

Geneva is the capital of this Canton, which contains 
ttzty*five thousand inhabitants. It was annexed to France 
in the revolution of 1798, but restored to its independency 
in 1816. The city has a populaticm of thirty-one thousand. 
Only about nineteen thousand of all the inhabitants are 
Catholics. We went into many of the jeweller's shops, to 
look at the fi^^endid collection found there. Some curious 
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specimens of art and antiquity were shown us. This is a 
noted place for the manufacture of watches and jewehy. 
Sixty thousand ounces of gold, and five thoasand marks of 
sOyer, and precious stones to the amount of five hundred 
thousand francs, are here used in the manufacture of these 
articles, yearly. 

But Geneva is celebrated as the residence of one of the 
great men of the world, John Calvin. This great reformer 
came first to reside here in 1536, and remained here, with 
the exception of two years, until his death, in 1564. He 
was, no doubt, the master spirit in the city ; reformer and 
ruler. One can easily imagine, now, that he sees, in the 
stiffness of the manners of the people, the stem severity of 
that ruling spirit. He did a great work for Geneva and 
the world. One blot, however, rests upon his character — 
his agency in the burning of Servetus, who fled to Geneva 
for shelter from his foes, and found a stake ! But we must 
remember those were days of blindness and bigotry. God 
can judge. 

Travellers are here tempted with numerous antiquities of 
all kinds. Cups from which kings ai^d queens drank in 
the olden time. Swords with which some terrible battle 
was fought. And I am not sure but it was here the 
Frenchman made the slight mistake when exhibiting his 
curiosities. ** Here," said he, " ish de sword Baalim have 
when he killed de ass ! " *' But," said the visitor, <*he 
had none; he wished he had one." ** 0, vere good — 
dish is de one he wish he have I " We spent an hour look- 
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iDg, not at this sword, but yarious curiosities in this shop. 
Two old bronze statues of Yoltaire and Eosseau are kept 
here, and are said to be excellent likenesses. Some of our 
company bought a quantity of old silver ware to carry to 
the United States ; but between this place and that there 
are too many custom houses to risk much in such matters. 
We return to Lausanne to-day, and then we shall start 
for Basle. 

23 



LETTER XXYI. 



Ba8lb, August 15, 1860. 

Friend S : 

The most economical and pleasant mode of travelling 
through Switzerland is by private carriage, where there is a 
company of Jbur, or more. You command your time; 
you can stop when and where you please ; you can turn 
aside to visit a ruin, or pause awhile in a city or town, 
without being rated soundly by the impudent drivers of the 
diligence. At Lausanne we engaged a guide to go with 
us to Basle, agreeing to pay him five francs a day, and his 
fare back to L. ; and a right clever fellow was Louis. I 
think he has another name, but know not what it is. He 
will be found, if living, at the Hotel Faticon, in Lausanne. 
Louis spoke good American, and then he was fluent in 
French and German. He had travelled a year with an 
American family from New York, and was well acquainted 
with Yankee peculiarities. He took the whole care of our 
^^g^e, and our arrangements at the various hotels ; so 
266 
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that for ^ejirst, and probably the last time, we tasted the 
luxury of a live lord with his servants at his beck. Our 
first business was to procure a team to convey us to Basle, 
distant one hundred and thirty miles, though the spunging 
vaiturin averred it to be one hundred and fifty. We took 
Louis, and went to find a good voiture in which to make 
our journey. The owner said he would send us through 
for twenty francs per day, and six francs for the driver. I 
counselled the company not to close the bargain until we 
had consulted our landlord, who was aufait in such mat- 
ters. I went to our hotel and informed the landlord of the 
price charged, and asked if it was the usual rate ? ''0," 
eald he, "did he say for one horse, or two?" "Of 
course," said I, "we are to have two horses, as it is a 
double carriage." "Yah, yah," said the good natured Ger- 
man, "but did he say he should charge twenty francs a day 
for the other horse, mynheer? " "Why, no," said I; "of 
course, he intended to put us through for twenty francs per 
day, for the team." " For one horse, mynheer, and then 
he will charge you twenty fi*ancs for the other! " That was 
out-yankeeing a Yankee ; and I ran back to the stable, 
where our company were looking at a carriage, and told Louis 
to put this question to the voitunn, " Do you charge twenty 
francs for both your horses, or for one alone ? " My com- 
panions laughed at the idea as absurd ; but there were some 
long faces when Louis informed us that it would be fortj/ 
francs per day^ and the bonus of six to the cocker. This 
was a new feature in the business of horse letting I I had 
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heard of ike Irish gentlemaii, who said he would bay one 
spur, and make <me side of his nag gallop, and the other 
jdde would have to keep up, but I had not before seen the 
man who let one horse to do the work, and sent another to 
bear him company, charging for the companionship! I 
told the fellow that he need not send the second horse ; he 
could send one, and put us through for twenty francs per 
day ; but that would not do. I told the company to leave 
him, for our landlord had informed me of another mode of 
conveyance. A carriage had arrived the night before with 
a family from Zurich, and was to return the day following, 
and the owner would be glad to take us to Basle, which 
would be not far out of his course. We struck a bargain 
with the cocker for twenty francs per day for both horses, 
and six francs honus, he to ecU his own team and himself, 
and take Louis as an interpreter. 

We started on the morning following our bargain, with 
the whole arrangement and agreement written out in full 
by our kind host ; we were to dine the first day at JPay" 
erne, and sleep at Frtburg, and so on ; all was specified 
throughout our journey. We made rather a long pause at 
our first stopping place, as one of our carriage wheels 
wanted a spoke. Louis informed us that a great curiosity 
was to be seen here ; and so, after dinner, (which, by the 
way, was very good, inasmuch as we had a pudding made 
of our old acquaintance, Indian com meal,) we started to 
see it. We went to the church, an old and antiquated 
building, and lo, hanging upon the wall of the ohurdli ' 
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the ruins of an old saddle / Some pieces of wood strapped 
with iron ; the leather, or whatever covered it, all gone. 
Was it the saddle which Alexander strapped to the back of 
Bucephalus ? Or that upon which Caesar crossed the Ru- 
bicon ? Or that which pressed the hones of Don Quixote's 
Eosinante ? Louis said it belonged to Bertha, Queen of 
Burgundy ; and that Bertha lies buried in this church. 
But who she was, or when she lived, or how and when she 
died, we could not tell ; our guide could not tell. When 
I return, I shall endeavor to hunt up the history of the 
queen who rode on a gentleman's saddle, and, it is said, 
spun flax as she rode. 

The country which we passed from Lausanne to Friburg 
reminded us of home more strongly than any place which 
we have yet seen. Unlike England, you are here con- 
stantly passing neat farm houses, and the soil seemd to 
rejoice in the presence of its tiller. Tobacco is seen grow^ 
ing here, and now and then a patch of Indian com, as an 
experiment. Our road was a fine, macadamized way, and 
smooth as a floor. We travelled through a fine valley for 
nearly the whole day, densely populated and prosperoufl. 
I had read much of Swiss cottages, and my beau ideal of a 
country residence was such a cottage. But much of the 
poetry of this, as of other matters, disappeared by a nearer 
approach. 

^"T is distance lends enchantment to the view." 

You will sometimes see a cottage by itself, bat seldom. 
23* 
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The most of the fann houses are large stone buildings, with 
a 9teep roof, covered with tile of burnt clay, the eaves pro- 
jecting souie five or ax feet, and coining doivm near the 
g^upd. The apartment for the family is in one end, and 
the plaoe for hay and grain, and the stalls for the catUe, in 
the other ! * All under the same roof and withm die same 
walk. Seldom do we see a flower garden in front, but 
abcQiyi an immense stcteh of compost direotly in front of 
the house. This is always there, in the process of fer- 
mentation, and fast as it is ready for use it is out off, 
and more put in its place. But even this piU is tmt^ 
fvXLy arranged. A layer of straw, and then substance for 
fermentation laid upon that, and the straw bent up over it, 
and so on, until it looks like a mass of ground apples on 
the press ready for pressing. A trench is dug around it, 
intoi which the water runs, and this is dipped up and poured 
upcmthe top. Our fanners might learn many important 
lessons from these Swiss farmers. 

These cottages are neat in their external appearance, but 
tiie interior calls loudly for a housewife ! The women are 
in the field, with the men, at work, and when they come in 
tibey haste to prepare the meal and then are off ag^n. 
Theie is no part of farm labor which is not shared by the 
women. I heard a terrible clatter in a large bam, near 
where we stopped to bait our horses, and, walking up to 
ascertain the cause, I found three women and two men 
threshing on the same floor. You see them reaping, mow- 
ing, ploughing — with that unique plough on two wheels, 
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and drawn by two cows -^ gathering compost in the road ; 
to all sorts of drudgery are Eve's unhappy daughters sub- 
jected. And yet, they appear happy, as they certainly are 
healthy. 

In ooe little village, where we stopped to breathe our 
weary animals, we turned aside to see the remains of an 
old castle, or circular tower, of a very ancient date, as no 
one here knows when or by whom it was built. The 
^nes of which it is constructed are finely set in cement, 
and it may stand yet, after battling the elements for centu- 
ries, until the final doom. 

It is to us a thrilling thought, that through this valley, 
and, perhaps, upon the same road we are travelling, Eoman 
armies have often marched. Some remains of an old 
Roman road are somewhere to be seen in this valley, but 
we had not time to look for them. Primitive times and 
customs are constantly brought vividly before the traveller 
in these old countries. In nearly every village you see a 
fountain of pure water. A large tank receives the spout- 
ing stream, and this is common property. The inhabitants 
come to this reservoir for water. Scores of young women, 
with a vessel something like a large chum, but flattened, 
and with straps for the shoulders, come to the fountain, fill 
their vessel, sling and bear it off. Others bring tubs, 
which they fill and help each other to lift to the top of the 
head, and then march ofif laughing and chatting in their 
glee. One thinks of Rebekah — *' and she said, Prink, 
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my lord ; and she hasted and let down her pitcher upon her 
hand, and gave him drink." 

"We ascended quite an elevation as we left the vale of 
Pay erne, from which we had a grand view of the Alpine 
and Jura mountain ranges. But darkness was upon us 
ere we came in sight of our resting place, the old town of 
Friburg. 

We now for the first time passed a grim old gateway, 
guarded by sentries, and found ourselves in a walled town. 
We drove into the court-yard of the Hotel de Zahringven^ 
took supper and beds. 

I think I have not remarked to you how exceedingly 
refreshing, after a hard day's labor, is the beverage which 

" Cheers, bat not inebriates.** 

Calling for supper at a hotel in Switzerland, the waiter 
soon bears in the um of water boiling over a spirit lamp. 
He brings also a neat little tea-pot, and two cups contain- 
ing black and green tea. You take either, or both, mixing 
them, draw the hot water upon it, place it on the top of the 

" bubbling and loud-hissing um," 

which 

" Throws up a steamy column," 

and in a few moments you have a cup of tea which a 
Chinese philosopher would smile over. Such fragrance. 
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sueh aroma, and then it is hot; not the lukewarm, wishy- 
washy liquid we often find at home. 

We started out early in the morning to look at the town. 
The Saane, a small but rapid stream, flows down a deep 
gorge, some two hundred feet in depth. And over this is 
thrown a beautiful wire suspension bridge, which our land- 
lord inlbrmed us was eight hundred and thirty-four feet in 
length, and one hundred and forty-five feet above the 
water. It is a grand structure, and makes a fine appear- 
ance. The town is a picturesque place, surrounded as it 
is by lofty mountains. The population is nine thousand 
two hundred, — mostly Catholics. This is the seat of 
the Catholic bii^p of Lausanne, and a college of' Jesuits 
is established here. A fine old gothic cathedral is here, 
with a steeple running up to the height of three hundred 
and sixty-five feet ! The most splendid organ in Switser- 
land, aad second only to the Harlem organ, is in this 
cathedral. Travellers almost invariably stop to hear it 
played. It has sizty-lbur registers, and seven thousand 
eight hundred {npes. The charge for playing is ten or 
twelve francs. As it was some great saint's day, and we 
could not hear it before eleven o'clock, we concluded to 
leave, and hear it the next time we visit Friburg. 

On our way to this Canton (Friburg) we were informed 
of the change from a Lutheran to a Caih<^c Canton, by a 
huge cross by the way-side. Crosses, and images of sainis 
and angels, multiplied as we came on ; and on visitmg the 
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ohurcb of St Nicholas ve weie suironnded again with 
images, and all the silly and debasing paraphernalia of 
Catholicism. 

We left in the morning for Berne, after a slight set-to 
with an Italian postilion, who was taking an English 
mi-lord somewhere. He had got his team harnessed first, 
and with the carriage, four horses, and enormoos long rope 
traces, he took up the whole yard. Our team was got 
ready, and we were ready, but he would not move his 
team an inch to let us pass. Louis could not speak Italian, 
and the Italian could not understand English, Dutch, or 
French. The fellow knew well enough what we wanted, 
but he was as ugly as a drunken Italian can be. After our 
driTcr and Louis had labored long enough, without making 
any impression, I took his leaders by the bit and gfetve 
them a start ; he threatened, but just then the gentleman 
made his appearance, and ordered the puppy to moTC his 
carriage, and we passed out. 

Our ride the second day was oyer a tract of land 00 
home-like as gave us something of a yearning for that 
place* BjUs, and dales, and immense forests, looking so 
like the forests of America! And then, as we would 
reach some elevated point, the Alps — cold, white, cheers 
less, and silent — loomed up in the distance. The grand, 
snow covered peaks of the mountains called ^^ Jung 
FrcM^^ or "Young Wife," came into view on our right, 
and we occasionally had fine views of them nearly all the 
way to the Bhine. At twelve o'clock we rolled through 
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another immense stone gateway, and were within the waUs 
of the old city of Berne, in the Canton of that name, 
where we dined, and spent some honrs in seeing the 
cariosities of the place. 

At two o'clock we went to see the great clock strike. 
This is an imitation of the one at Strasbnrg. It is an old 
tower over one of the gates, and it may be hundreds of 
years old. We found people gathering in the street some 
time before the striking. Looking up to the tower you 
see a group of ^gures. On the left a decent looking cock 
stands demurely looking down upon the pavements. On 
the right, an old man, whom you at once recognize as an 
old acquaintance — Father Time; in his hand an hour 
glass ; over his head a recess. In the belfry, a quaintly 
dressed man, with his back towards you, and his right hand 
resting upon a huge mallet, with which he would undoubt- 
edly be tempted to strike somebody, should they incau- 
tiously intrude upon his privacy when a j^< is on him, which 
comes on hourly. It is quarter before two, and we sit 
down upon a stone bench and wait. Our eyes are upon 
the dial. Five minutes to two, and old Chanticleer flaps 
his wings, and 

" Crows 80 loud and clear " 

that the echo comes back to you from the old grey turrets of 
the Minster, close by. Father Time raises his hour glass, 
and gives it a solemn shake, as if to say, ''going! " Three 
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minntea to two, and another shrill craw and a shake of the 
wings from the " old bird." Again the old monitor raises 
his glass and says, '* going, going, ^^ Two UKxrtal long 
minntes pass, and your excitement becomes painful ! One 
of the beautiful '' winged hours " is struggling with death ! 
You can almost hear the mortal strife ; was that a shriek ? 
No ; the faithful monitor has filled his pipes, and pours out. 
his third and last admonition. Time slowly raises his 
glass, and, as it falls, says, " gone I " And the man in the 
tower grasps and raises his hammer, and bestows two tre- 
iiiendo\j3 thumps upon the old bell, which rings out sol- 
esmly its response. But look at the recess — out files a 
procession of men in black, bearing something; they 
march round a little platform, and disappear ! I suppose 
they were going to buiy the po<» hour which had just 
expired I 

Our excitement " fell off a point or so," as a seaman 
would say, and we departed, wondering at the skill and 
patience of the genius who built *' the old clock of Berne." 

We observed, as we entered the city, two grim lodking 
bears, cut in stone, on either side of the gate. On walk- 
ing round the squares, and visiting the public places, we 
met them in great numbers. The arms of the Canton 
hear the device of the Bear / The very name of the Can- 
ton signifies hear/ And then, we learned that some 
aristocratic hears are kept, at the public expense, a short 
distance from the city. The secret of this universal idol- 
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using of Bruin seems to be, that when the first stone of this 
city was laid, some one thousand years since, a bear was 
slain on its site. 

This city was founded in 1191 by Berthold V., of 
Zeirengen, a mighty Duke, chosen as leader by some of 
the Swiss elans, then in their infancy. The site of the 
city is peculiar; it exactly resembles an ox-bow. The 
banks, washed by the river Aar, which rushes down from 
the Alpine region, are a hundred feet in height. Upon 
the shore of the river on one side, a street runs, and, stand- 
ing in one of the public squares,^ you look down moreKhan a 
hundred feet upon the tops of the houses. All around the 
city, on all the heights, are ruins of castles of the old 
nobles. In a ride of twenty miles we passed ^«?c of these 
ruins. These were built in times of great political dis- 
order. Every man did, not ** what was right in his own 
eyes," but what he chose. These castles were like nests 
of birds of prey. The traveller was waylaid and robbed 
without pity or redress. It was at this period, also, that 
all the principal towns were ivaUed. The wall around this 
old city was built in 1191, by one Cuno of Bubenburg, at 
the command of Berthold. Since that time, the walls 
have been extended as the population increased. It now 
contains twenty-four thousand inhabitants, the majority of 
whom are Lutherans, or Eeformists* 

These old waUs have withstood many a siege, and wit- 
nessed many chivalric exploits. But it is emphatically a 
24 
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**iixotkghM; " with water and g^tek banks ob Aree odee, 
it coald not be yeiy suooeaifollj attacked. 

On one of the public squares, and near the great 
Mtfufer, stands a splendid bronae equestrian statue of 
Ituddph of Erlaek, I did not see a statue in England 
or Franoe so life-like. The senrioe which he rendered the 
Bernese, and for which he is thus remembered in *' ever- 
during brass,'' was the defiyeianee of the town from de- 
struction by the *' nMlihf ** of Burgundy, the Dukes of 
Austria, and sanctioned by the Emperor of Geraumy. 
Btrn m was prosperous, powerful, and democratie. The 
aristocracy were jealous of her, and determined to crush 
her. This combination took {dace about one hundred and 
fifty years afl»r the founding of the city. Fifteen thou- 
sand foot and three thousand horse, led by one thousand 
two hundred knights in complete steel armor, and sctmi 
hundred barons *'with crowned helmeiB." Resolved to 
leave no Ufe in Beme, the aocouirt says, they marched 
upon the devoted city. Soleure and Berne were in league. 
lAtpen, a little town in the Canton, was first tfareat^ed, 
and the Bernese decreed, *' that if any fitther had two 
MOM, or if in any house there weie two brothers, one of 
than should march to the relief of Lupen." This 
Budolph Erlaoh, a noble, was elected generoMsdmo, He 
mounted his good charge, whose likeness is before us, in 
brass, put lumself at the head of the resdnte Swiss, and 
eried out, '* Where be now those gaUant yimths who were 
wont to bid defiance to the enemy in their revels at Berne, 
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adorned vkh flowers and feathers? The honor ^ your 
town is now in your hands — follow her banner *- follow 
Erlach 1 " When some of his men at first fled, he oried 
out, " My friends, we shall now oonqner, for the ehaff is 
threshed from the oom ! " The victory was eomplete. 
We shall see some of the spoils at Soleure, Erlach lived 
in that old castle, the mins of which you see on the moun- 
tain yonder. His sword hung on the wall. One of his 
sons-in-law visited him here one day ; they got into a dis- 
pute, when the young man seized the old man's sword, and 
struck down'^e old hero at a blow. How few 4ien of 
blood die peacefully in their beds ! '' They that take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword." 

It is a curious fact that, in the last battle fought by the 
Swiss mih the French troops, in 1798, for the maintenance 
of their league, the Swiss troops were led by General 
JSrktehy a descendant of Rudolph, and that he was slain by 
his own troops after their defeat and the fall of Berne into 
the enemies' hands. 

On the principal streets are rows of arcades ; stone or 
brick columns rise from the curb-stone to the height of the 
first stoiy, and a succession of arches turned from one to 
another, and upon these the second story of the building 
rests. 

The side-walks, consequently, are sheltered from the 
wayther. The shops, which display a rich assortment of 
goods, open into these arcades. 

We see now for the first time cases of that strange dis* 
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called g&itrej a terrible fiwellmg of the neek. It ia 
aaidt it ia cauaed by drinking the cold ice-water of these 
Alpine atreama, flowing from the everlasting mows and 
gladen of that deaolate re^on. We riaited the great 
ckurek, or tmmter, which waa built by the architects 
Mathiaa Heinta, eon of the celebrated architect who built 
the dome of Straaburgh; Oenainger, &ther and son, 
Stephen Abrugger, and many others. 

On the same spot stood in former timea for nearly a 
space of two hundred years a small wooden church, the 
constriction of which falb into the fortieth year after the 
foundation of Berne. 

The construction of the Minster was begun in the year 
1421, and finished in 1573. The length of the church 
from the great western entrance to the end of the choir is 
two hundred and sixty-three Bernese feet, old measure ; the 
breadth one hundred and eight feet, and seventy-two feet 
in height to the vault. The steeple, as far as the wateh- 
man's lodging, has two hundred and twenty-three steps, 
and farther up to the roofing, forty-five steps more, so that 
the height amounts in all to two hundred and twenty feet. 
The chief ornament is the great W. portal, bearing sculp- 
tured reliefe of the Last Judgment, flanked by figures of 
the wise and foolish Virgins, eto. They were executed 
by Nicholas Kung of Berne.* 

* There exists a yery exact and fine lithography of these orna- 
ments, which may be had at its publisher's, J. C. Wyttenbacb, 
sexton of the Cathedral. 
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THS NAYS. 

The OQttts €i wnxm painted 4»i the keynitoiMS of the 
aidies and in the windows are those of the most di** 
tingaished Bernese families, of which some have heooine 
eJKtinet, and othem are still floiurishing, who liberally oon- 
tribnted toward the expenses of the erection of the ehnrck 

The great organ was oonsloraeted in the year 1727- 
1737, by Amadens Leuw, and its ornaments were 
executed by the celebrated carver Nahl, and had three 
rows <^ keys, and Ibrty-fonr stops. 

It was entirely renoyated and enlarged in tbe year 
1847-1849 by the organ bnilder Haas, and now contains 
four rows of keys, to|;e&er with sixty-six stc^s. 

The font of bkek granite 4>f 1525, (Aree years 
bejfore the Beniese church . reformation,) on which are 
rejMresented the Holy Trinity, the Yirgm Maiy, St. 
Vincent, the tutelar Saint of the church, and the four 
Evangelists. 

The large communion-taUc of marble, faronght to 
Berne in the year 1563 from the l4>iscopal church of 
Ijausanne, where, before the reformation, it was used as an 
altar. 

The monument of his Excellency the chief magift- 
trate, avoyer de Steiger, kni^t of the Prussian ordexs 
of the BUck and Bed Ea^e. He died an exile at Axuffr 
bui^h injthe year 1799, and his remains were removed 
hither in 1805. 

24* 
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Close bj, and on each side of ibis monument, are six 
tablets of blaok marble, bearing the names of General 0. 
L. d'Erlaeh, eighteen oi&oers, and six hundred and eighty- 
three sabaltem-offioers and soldiers, who fell fighting 
agunst the French, 1798. 

The monument of Berthold of Zahringen, fifth and 
last Duke of that name, descended from the house <^ 
Hapsburgh, founder of Berne, in the year 1191. 

TQB CHOIR. 

The old prebendary stalls, abore which are seen the 
busts of our Saviour and his Apostles, and on the opposite 
side those of the most celebrated Prophets, in carved work, 
executed bj Rusch and Seewaagen, A. D. 1528. 

Four of the windows are entirely filled with stained 
glass, executed towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
by Frederick Walther, one of the ancestors of the families 
of the same name, that still exist at Berne. 

They represent various sacred subjects : — 

The first, on the left of the spectator, represents, in the 
upper part on the extreme left, Moses making water spring 
from the rock : and below, the remarkable legend of a 
Pope, throwing with a miller's shovel into a water-mill the 
four Evangelists, under their respective symbols of the 
Angel, Lion, Ox, and Eagle, who, to the amazement of all 
present, re-appear under the form of consecrated wafers, 
bearing the image of the infant Jesus. They are gathered 
into a chalice by a bishop, and other priests distribute 
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tbem to the wondering mnltitude. Near tihe Evangelists is 
the inscription : *^ Hoe est corpus meum," (this is my 
body.) 

The second represents the adoration of the Magi : above 
the semi-circle, they are seen presenting themselves before 
Herod, who appears much dismayed on hearing by them of 
the birth of Jesus Christ ; still higher, above the bridge, 
is the retinue of the three Kings. 

In the third is represented the life of our Saviour, from 
the Annunciation to the Resurrection. 

In the fourth is the agony in the garden, our Saviour 
led to execution and his crucifixion, as well as the per- 
secution of the first Christians. 

The fifth and sixth were, in 1770, shattered to pieces by 
a hailnstorm. 

Louis called us from our wanderings, and we started for 
Soleur€y our second place of rest. 

The distance from Berne to SoUure is but twenty miles, 
and the road ran through a fertile and really beautdful 
region. The fields are laid out with great regularity, but 
the lines were marked by no visible signs, no fences, walls, 
or hedges. We saw no pastures, and no cattle, except 
occasionally a flock of goats watched by a lad. We were 
puzzled to know where the cattle were kept, until, at one 
of our stopping places, I went into a bam, or stable, and 
there I found ten of the finest cows I ever saw ; large, 
well formed, and fat as any cattle ever prepared for 
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muket We Iiad notioed, all along the way, paidieB df 
dover, acmie of whkdi had been lately eat The myfitery 
was explained. Except in the hilly legicm, the cattle are 
kept by the proeeaa called " soUm^^'' that is, kept up and 
led on green olo^r. They are oat of the son, free from the 
annoyance of flies, and do not run off their flesh. A eawr 
herd is employed, whose sole employment is the care of the 
cattle. We saw no oxen^ the caws among the Germans 
dmng the frirm work, either one alone, or in pairs. And 
here we saw them working in harness, like the horse, and 
not in a y<^e, or with a stick laid on the top of the head 
and confined to the horns. 

We find here the sweetest of httier and honejf in 
abundance ; it is a land of '' milk and honey." The 
butter is set before you fresh from the chum, and you mix 
with salt to your taste. 

Our way led us thh>ilgh a beautiftLl valley, with high 
mountain ranges on either hand ; and on the highest, and 
apparently most inaccessible peaks, you see perched the 
roin of some old castle« all desolate and all forsaken. 

We passed through a gorge or notch in the Jura chain 
of mountains, which was nearly as sublime and quite as 
remarkable as the celebrated *' notch of the White Mounr 
tains " in New Hamp£^ire. The chain seemed rent on 
parpose to let the little meandering stream pass to the 
ocean. For hundreds of feet the naked rock rose per- 
pendicularly on eith^ hand, while up in the clouds was 
seen an old castle, whose rwaed battlements frowned impo- 
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tently upon us ; like Bunyan's giant Pope, wbo was '' grown 
80 crazy and stiff in his joints, that he could do little more 
than sit in his cavers mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they 
go by, and biting his naih because he cannot come at 
them." A few centuries since, and we should have heard 
the tucket signal, and then, if we had not '' drawn rein " 
instanter, a stone from a '' catapult " would have come 
thundering down upon our steel helmets; but we went 
through on the 14th of August, 1850 I and were not even 
inyited up to take a '' stoup of wine ! " . 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., we passed the massive gates of 
Soleure, and drove up to the '' Hotel du Corronne/' 

This is the capital of the Canton of Soleure, and situ- 
ated on the river Aar, whose course we have followed from 
JBeme. 

Soleure is a corruption of St, Ours, The present walls 
and fortifications around this town required sixty years for 
their completion. It is a rich old place in the historic 
incidents it has engraved upon its walls and impressed 
upon its surrounding scenery. Kosciusko, a name dear to 
an American, spent the last years of his life here. 

The population is four thousand six hundred, all Cath- 
olics and speaking German. It contains three churches 
land ^ve convents / The records say it joined the great 
Helvetic confederacy in 1481. 

Like all the principal Swiss towns, it has often been 
besieged and beleagured by that power more hated in 
Switeerland and Germany than the old deceiver himself, 
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Mmielj, Augtria! Duke Leopold, in 1820, laid aege to 
this oitj for ten weeks. The inhabitants of Berne came to 
the assistance of Solenre, and held the Anstrian at hay* 
The hard-hearted villian threatened old Hugo, who com- 
Buuided the garrison, with the slaughter of his son, who 
was a prisoner, unless he opened the gates. ^ Slay away, 
yillian," said both fiither and son. A bridge was thrown 
aeross the Aar, just above the town, to cut off supplies and 
starre them to terms. The stream rose by heavy rains, and 
a company of soldiers were statimied upon it with a mass 
of stones to prevent its being swept away. The bridge 
broke down under the pressure, and Leopold's addien 
were hurled into the wild river. The men of Solewre, for- 
getting their animosities, plunged into the stream and 
brought them out, and sent them back to the camp without 
a ransom I The Duke was melted by this generodty, and 
requested entrance into the town with thirty knights only ; 
he presented the burghers with a banner, and concluded 
with the city an honorable peace. The banner is still prsp 
served, among many other curiosities, in the arsenal, to 
which we will go directly. 

There is here a church built in exact imitation of St. 
Peter^t at Rome, so that we saw that wonder without 
eroesing the Alps. It is small but beautifuL The marble 
altar pieces, and the paintings, are fine« A religious ser- 
vice was held in the morning, which was attended by but a 
few. 

We got permission to visit ihe Arsenal, which is one of 
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iShe greatest cnrio^ties we have seen. The usual course is 
fer irayellers to turn off from Berne, and go to Zurich, 
hot ihej lose mxuk of interest unless they return and 
take this plaee in their route. The lower part of the 
buildisgy which is not at aU imposing, is filled widi 
mrtiUery, wkh all its fixings, of carriages, tumbrils, cak- 
aons, lint-stoeks, harness, and all the horrid enginery of 
destruction. This belongs to the Canton. We passed up 
stake, and as I entered the guide fell behind me ; I saw 
stancUng before me a soldier in the uniform of the Canton, 
wUh his musket at the shoulder, and erect as a 'Prussian. 
I instinctively and with gravity raised my band to my 
i&apean, wh^i iasftiantly he presented arms, carried arms 
again, brought his left hand down with a slap upon his leg, 
tmned his head *' eyes right," then ^on^, making a grand 
salute J I Mnk I was a little pale I The rogue d a cour 
ducter had i&llen back, and touched a spring, when this 
automa/ton sentiy went through these military movements 
in fine style. The large hall m which we now stood 
0eeraed Ml of old steel-dad knights, all arranged in 
narehing order. Here were seven hundred suits of steel 
ttmor ! a collection much ^ater than that in the Tower of 
London. What gniits those old JSmtzers and Bavarians 
nust have been. Here were suits of armor ifor men over 
seven feet high I and so large, that I eodd have moved 
•bout in tibem, not with them, with great ease. I took aa 
old iron helmet ^kuh iStxe floor, and endeavored to put my 
iMb head into it; and my first atteofit was a Move I It 
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was as much as I could do to raise it as high as my head, 
which I at last accomplished. Bat how could a man move 
about in such armor ? What a weight for a horse to sus- 
tain and carry to the charge ; a man of two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and such a mass of steel, with his own trap- 
pings ! After seeing such armor, one can easily imagine 
bow a knight unhorsed was unable to help himself at all ; 
he was at the mercy of his assailants. 

Here were suits of armor taken from enemies at various 
times ; old blood-stained banners, and broken spears ; 
huge two-handed swords, five and six feet in length, and 
which required as much strength to wield as a large broad- 
axe. Battle-axes, which had rained storms of blows upon 
those old helmets until their edges were battered and 
broken. Some of these old instruments of death were 
taken ftom the field of Lupen, where the inhabitants of 
this town, with the Bernese, overthrew one thousand two 
hundred knights in steel, nearly all of whom were slain. 

Turning now to a comer of the room we see a fine repre- 
sentation of the formation of the Helvetic League^ or 
Swiss Confederation. Some ten or a dozen figures in the 
old Swiss costume are seated in a circle, while one of them 
is in the act of taking the oath, administered by a priest. 
The old banner of the league waves over them. The 
effect is fine ; you almost expect to hear them speak. This 
league continued for five hundred years, until destroyed in 
1798 by the armies of Republican France ! 

We left Soleure, and drove on to the Rhine. We iMid 
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spent the forenoon at Soieure, and lingered to gaze upon 
crumbling ruins ; and spent sometime in the small villages; 
so that it was almost dark when I discovered, from the box 
where I was sitting with the driver, the bright surfiice of a 
river away in the vale below us; it was the Rhine! I saw 
it at last! I had read of it, heard of it, dreamed of it; and 
now it is before me in the starlight, calmly flowing on to its 
ocean union, as undisturbed as if its banks had never been 
crowded with embattled hosts, or shaken by the thunder of 
cannon, or its blue, cold waves tinged with the life blood 
of millions of slaughtered men. On it flows, 

" Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever, 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so ; 
Kor its fair promise from thy surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict.'* 

" A thousand battles have assailed thy banks — 
But these and half their fame hath passed away ; 
And slaughter heaped on high his sweltering ranks; 
Their yery graves are gone, and what are they ? 
Thy tide washed down the blood of yesterday, 
And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glassed with its dancing light the sunny ray ; 
But o'er the blackened memory's blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem." 

We rolled over the Ehine on a stone bridge, into the 
court-yard of the '* Hotel de la Cigogne," took a supper of 
beef-steak, after one failure through our mistake in not 
25 
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MlcEng to our ordi»F for boof-fiteak ^* a k Anglais," anct 
fileop came bo sound that our poetrj was disn^ted. 

We took a few bouis to look at t^s old cky, and ilien 
we are off for Baden-Baden, wbere we intend spendbg tlie 
Sabbath. 

The city of Bale, or Basle, enjoys a worM-wide noto- 
riety for its connection with the BeformatiOn. It early 
became a Protestant city by throwing off the Papal yoke 
and asserting and maintaining its freedom. In reading 
B' Aubigne's History of the Beformation, you are constancy 
referred to Basle. Such and such noble men ware ham 
there, or educated there, or preached there, or died there. 
Basle has the honor of establishing the first university in 
Switzerland, in 1460. At that time ignorance was a 
virtue, and the power to read considered little short of 
miraculous. Monks, priests, and friars were illiterate as 
boors. A German monk, in preaching and guarding his 
audience agidnst th« new hei^s^F o^ learning^ said : " A 
language has been lately invented' called Greek; this 
Greek is the mother of all schisms ; and in it a book hath 
been written, called the New Testament, and in which are 
many perilous passages. Another language also hath 
arisen, which is Hebrew ; whosoever hmm the same 
becomes 2k Jew, ^^ 

The science of mtmc was almost lost, and Bade made 
an effort to revive it. Basle early reeeived the pure 
gospeli and cleansed her churches from idols. One of t^ 
Fope's l^^ates having audaciously affixed th» bull of eoe- 
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commnnieation againgt the Emperor Louis, ihe people of 
Basle seized him, and drowned him in the Rhine. Such 
was their independence and opposition to Papal sway. In 
this city Zwingle was educated, and commenced preaching 
the gospel ; and here Erasmus lived, and died, and was 
buried, and his tomb remains unto this day. Learned £ur 
beyond his age, he did much for letters, but nothing for 
religion. One can hardly forgive him, standing by his 
tomb, for his time-serving and timid spirit. He knew 
Luther was right, yet wanted the courage to say so. Rest, 
rest, Erasmus 1 I am not thy judge. 

These old walls around me served as a refuge to many a 
poor, persecuted servant of Christ, who obeyed that com- 
mand, " when they persecute you in one city, flee to 
another." Both Calvin and Arminius sought sanctuary 
here. Basle is to Germany and Switzerland what Boston 
and New York are in the States — a great centre of 
evangelical operations ; and her efforts are felt to a great 
distance. 

There is here A seminary for the education of mission- 
aries, which has sent at least one hundred and fifty to all 
parts of the world. We may yet feel the good influence 
of this society on our great and increasing German 
population. 

It is something, my friend, to walk upon stones which 
have been pressed by the feet of such men as Erasmus, Cal- 
vin, Luther, Zwingle, Melancthon, Ecolampadius, and Ar- 
minius ! It is almost like walking the streets of Jerusalem I 
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Basle contaiius twenty-tbree thousand inhabitants. The 
only proper bridge which crosses the Bhine, we are 
informed, is here ; all the rest being bridges of boats. 

Our stay here was short, but pleasant ; and now, good 
night. You will hear from me next at Frankfort-on-the- 
Mayne. 



LETTER XXYII. 



Basxn-Badxv, AiKRivr 20, 1890. 

Fbismd S : 

Ws settled with our postilion and guide, and bade adieu 
to Basle and Switzerland, probably for ever. We wero 
loth to part with poor Louis, as we had become quite 
attached to him. We took that worst kind of a convey* 
ance for a traveller who wishes to see a country, namely •— 
a railroad. We had to crowd into coaches for about three 
miles, until we reached the boundary of the Canton and of 
Switxerland, and came to Germany. But here was no 
natural boundary — no mountain range, or rolling ocean* — 
nothing but a stake and a custom house. 

And now commenced a continental overhauling. A 
large number of passengers were on their way to Baden ; 
it rained, and was dark and cheerless. The cars would not 
wait. But one may as well take all this coolly as in heat 
Trunks, bags, boxes, hat-cases, and reticules, were tmnbled 
into the examining room; and the sobei^fiiced German 
25* 293 
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ingpectors commenced their work. Happy those, like 
myself, who had only a little bag I But the large trunks 
had a thorough exploration; and such confusion as was 
made of the ladies' wardrobes ! I trembled for one of our 
company, friend M , of New York. He was a thor- 
ough antiquarian ; and when he saw certain old silver and 
«^€MAe^ articles in Geneva, he '' coveted them," and bought 
some hundreds of francs in value. They were mostly 
ancient plated articles. The lynx-eyed custom house 
officers discovered the box, knocked off the top, and lo, a 
prize ! SHoer ware ! The scales were brought, and it was 
weighed — while our poor antiquarian assured them it was 
" non siller ; " but they could not understand such lingo. 
The passengers got out of all patience — some swore, some 
laughed, some assumed the virtue of patience, while we all 
had to make a virtue of necessity ; for who can hurry a 
German ? Our antiquarian had, as a last resort, to take 
his knife and cut through the plate, and exhibit to the eyes 
of the disappointed officials the bright copper. Their 
visions of gain vanished ! the duties were paid, and we 
mounted again. But, alas, I, in my zeal to assist my 
friend, lost my hat, and did not miss it until I was on top 
of the coach. The driver wmted for us until I found it, 
and we drove out of the shed into Germany and the rain. 
We soon came to the station, and now we go through 
another process, that of weighing the baggage. You are 
not allowed to cany any thing in the shape of luggage, not 
a pound, without paying for it. Blank astonishment seises 
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many a green Englishman, or Yankee, on finding that the 
cost of the transportation of the immense trunks which 
madam said she must carry, is as much, nearly, as the fare 
of the persons themselves. No use to remonstrate; the 
weigher shrugs his shoulders and says, '' Yah, yah ! " You 
need not go ; you can stay behind. I found the great con- 
venience of having but one baff, which I could carry any 
where. 

Loitering about the station were a number of Prussian 
soldiers. The abortive effort at revolutionizing Germany, 
you know, is but just passed. You can almost smell gun- 
powder yet. Austria and Prussia have taken Germany 
under their special protection. German soldiers are taken 
off to Prussia and Austria, to keep their suhfects in subjec- 
tion, while Prussian and Austrian soldiers fill all Germany, 
like a cloud of locusts. We are told we shall meet them 
every where. They are all young men, well formed and 
active. The uniform is Uue, ** turned up'* with white — 
something like the United States infantry dress. They are 
detested by the Germans ; but these poor, oppressed people 
may thinky but they must say, 

" Break my heart, but I must hold my tongne." 

A rigid system of espionage has been established all over 
Germany ; and the words *' whispered in the ear in closets, 
are proclaimed upon the house-top." Of course, the utmost 
degree of ill-will prevails among the people against the 
soldiers, and quarrels are frequent. This state of things 
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cannot long continue. I am more and more conyinced 
that the American revolution was the most powerfal honUfy 
ever read to tjrants on this earth. The echoes of its thun- 
der-tones are still rolling oyer Europe. And we are not 
surprised that crowned heads, and the ** will o' the wisps " 
which float around them, detest Bepublican America. She 
has demonstrated to the world that there can be a flourish- 
ing ** state without a king." That intelligence and virtue 
are better preservatives than polished steel. And that an 
intelligent people can govern themselves, much better than 
a half-witted thing with a crown on its head. 

The German people are a reading, and, consequently, an 
intelligent people ; and but fof their disunion, Austria and 
Prussia might attend to their affidrs at home, and leave 
their neighbors to manage themselves. 

One of the saddest reflections of all is, that such a'mass 
of young men should be drawn from the useful and honor- 
able pursuits of life, to carry a musket, to form habits of. 
indolence and vice. By a law of Germany, every young 
man, whoever he be, is obliged to serve three years in the 
army : thus the nation is a nation of soldiers, and, inured 
to the trade, war will be a delight, rather than a fearful 
evil and a crime. Appeals will be made to the sword, not 
to reason. 

Our course, the first day, was down the Rhine, whick 
here runs due north, and through the Duchy of Baden. 
This district is called ** The Grand Duchy of Baden,'' and 
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the sovereign is jdeped the Orand Duke ! Gennany is 
cut up into thirty-seven parts — Kingdoms, Principalities, 
Electorates, Duchies, Provinces, and free cities, of which 
last there are four, viz. : Hamburg, Lubec, Bremen, and 
Frankfort ; and, so far as union is concerned, it is a rope 
of sand. 

The petty rulers of these, what we should call, clever 
farms, are jealous, in the extreme, of each other. Here 
are forty-two millions of inhabitants, speaking the same 
language, of the same habits, and from the same stock. 
Here is the source of the noUe Anglo Saxon blood — the 
light skin, blue eyes, and full brain ; and yet powerless, 
for good, because of their disunion and depravity. They 
have been cursed and crushed by a false religion ; priest- 
ridden and robbed, until their independence is gone. 

** 0, that they had hearkened unto me," God says of 
them ; he would have made their '' peace Hke a river, and 
their righteousness like waves of the sea." O, that they 
had heeded the counsels of Luther , purged their land of 
those parasites, the Boman priests, cast off the yoke 
of the papacy, and stood erect in the dignity of human 
nature ! 

This little Duchy of Baden, this Grand duchy, has 
an area of 1,868 square miles less than the state of Massa- 
chusetts — that state having 7,800 square miles, and Baden 
5,932. It has a popuktion of 1,379,000 inhabitants — 
Massachusetts a little less than a million. And yet it is 
the largest of these Duchies ; some of them having only 
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26,000 mliabiCMes, and eaeh of (Imk i 

ni6iht» wbiek is an inssppoitahle budoi to tiift pv^e.. 

SoifoUp is aa exfeasive playtimig — a 

tend for die '' ^rine rif^of kaigs '^ dtaddi 

Ood forewaraed Ihs people tbat a king would pcove a cbbk 

to Ihem. That " he will take joor sona, and appa]Bfcdiai& 

for hifliMflf^ for hii ehtfiois and to be his hfiEaBBOL; and 

some shall mn before his ciaiioto. And he w3L i 

Un eaptoins <>rer thoasaads, and eaptomsevai 

set them to ear his ground, and to le^ he lanweafa ^ and In 

Hiake his iiMtrninsnIs of war, and in8lnHi»to of his dwa^ 

And je shidl cry &ut v^ that dnj bocanae ef ymtr hm§ 

trhloh ye lAaU have ehosen joa ; and the Leid will wA 

hear you In that dey/^ How remarkably tme all oiier dnn 

oppreosed earth 1 Even in Enghmd, the mildest and beat 

adffilnlstored of all monarchies, the people gnmn and eiy 

wU, beoatise of their hardens. Pardon tins digreaaion, 

man ami; my rqftuiUean heart geto stored here m this 

regbn of oppression. 

The polhff of the Rhine was spread out bef<«e ns in 
great extont. On our left was France, separated from. 
Gertnany by the Bhine, with the Yosges mountains rising 
in the distance. On our right, and miles away, the cele- 
brated Stack Forwt^ % range of mountains covered with 
the dark foliage of the spruce and hemlock. While, as for 
as we could see, the level plain spread out before us like a 
iea. The velley of the Rhine, including the whole extent 
from the Falls above Basle, to the Hague, has been not 
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imaptiy eaHed tlie •' cock-pit of the nations ! *' The soil 
has been fertilized with human gore, while the river, 



- " Feodi its native rock, 



Ban purple to the sea.'' 

What a sight will it be, when the trumpet sonnds its last 
and fearful stimmons, to see rising all who have Mien on 
the banks of this river. Ambition's tribute ! 

I infer, ^m the number of dykes we saw, that, at times, 
this vast plain is overflowed ; and I think there can be but 
little doubt that at some remote period this whole region, 
above the heights below Majence, was one vast lake. It 
is like riding through lake Erie, as it will be centuries 
hence, when Ae waters shall have been drained off at 
Buffalo, by the wearing away of Niagara Falls. 

The land here is laid off into small parcels, and is in a 
high state of cultivation. The peasants are seen trudging 
off a«field, in their wooden shoes, and large straw hats, and 
short petticoats* The majority of the laborers here, as in 
oi^r parts of Europe, are females. The " lords of crea- 
tion " are off somewhere, ehovMering arms ! 

The inhabitants live in litHe clusters of brick or stone 
houses, on the edge of the plain; or on some eminence, out 
of the way of the water. 

In the afternoon, we stopped at a little village, where we 
changed cars, leaving the main track, which continues on to 
Heidelburg, and took a branch which took us to this eele* 
brated watering place, where we arrived about 4, P.M., 
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the distance from the mam road being only Ihree miles. 
This whole region abounds in mineral and hot springs. 
There are as many as sixty watering places in this country, 
the principal and most renowned of which are Baden- 
Baden and Ueberlingen. This is an old city, containing 
about six thousand three hundred inhabitants. Its posi- 
tion is most romantic, lying ensconced among surrounding 
mountains. On a height, above the city, is an old castle, 
now in ruins, in which some curious Roman relics were 
recently discovered. 

In a place like this you find, of course, a great number 
of hotels ; some, the most splendid on the continent, with 
prices to match. We put up at a quiet but comfortable 
hotel, that we might rest on the holy Sabbath. We saw a 
notice printed in English, and posted up in the hotel, that 
there would be religious service in English at the church of 
the hospital the next day. Accordingly, Sabbath morning, 
when the *' church going bell" announced the commence- 
ment of divine service, we followed the direction of our 
landlord, and came to the door of the church. It was 
thronged, and we could but just peep into the door-way. 
The body of the church was filled with Prussian soldiers, to 
whom a priest was delivering a most violent harangue in 
German. To our surprise, we found ourselves in a Catli- 
olic church. All around us were images of the virgin, and 
saints, and angels, and some which partook of ike charac- 
ter of neither. We stood, until the conclusion of the 
service, and then retired, and waited to see the egress of 
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the military. They came out, ^without music, serious and 
orderly, and took their portion in line. The officers, fine- 
looking, mustachioed gentlemen, stepped in front ; they 
counted off, and then, at a single word, they broke into 
platoons, wheeled, and marched, without "tap of drum," 
like a piece of mechanism. 

We supposed we had entered the wrong church, and 
went again to the notice, and to our landlord; but he 
assured us we were right, and that the English service 
would commence immediately after the close of the Ger- 
man service. We hurried back, and found a congregation 
assembling; many of whom, indeed the majority, were 
English. We took seats ; and soon the service com- 
menced. 

A young man read the prayers, while we observed three 
dignified looking men, in full canonicals, sitting in the 
chancel, close by the high ciUar, where was the image of 
the Virgin Mary, and of the Saviour, and the cherubim 
spreading their wings over the ark, with all the parapher^ 
nalia of the idolatrous worship of Eome. And how like 
mockery of God, and a burlesque on worship, did it ap- 
pear, when the officiating clergyman commenced the com- 
munion service : '' And God spake these words, and 
said : I am the Lord thy God : thou shalt have none 
other Gods but me. 

" People, Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law. 

'' Minister. Thou ahalt not make to thyself any graven 
26 
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itnage, nor the likeness of any tibiog that is in heaven 
above, or b the earth beneath, or in the waiters nnder the 
earth. Thou shalt not bow dawn to them nor worship 
them, (not even with a tnerUal re$ervgH<m,) for I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God. 

'^People, Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law." 

And, at the same moment, all bowing down to the 
images around them I I oould not learn how Pilate and 
Herod were so made friends that the MngUek Protestant 
Missionary, in Baden, held a service eaeh Sabbath in a 
Catholic diurch. Yet so it is. After the reading of the 
service, one of the clergymen sitting in the chancel, a tall, 
thin, pale, dignified man, with a cap in his hand, like the 
caps of the professors in the English colleges, marched up 
into the pulpit, and commenced a discourse upon the temp- 
tations and dangers of Baden. I asked a gentleman near 
me who he was, and was told it was " Bishop Spencer, of 
Madras, in the East Lidies." He is here for his health. 
He gave us a fine sermon, and came down upon the prom- 
inent sin of the pkoe, ganitUng, with great &eed<»n and 
power. I was greatly pleased with him. 

I was speaking of the sermon to an intelligent English 
gentleman and his lady, whom I met here, and commended 
it highly. " Yes," said he, '' it was a fine discourse, but 
it made no impression. The congregation were thinking 
of their gambling operations all the while, and weie 
anxious for the close (tf the servioe» that they might get to 
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the tables. The establishments open at eleven o'clock, on 
the Sabbath, and the congregation go from the church to 
tibe gambling house." ** Yes," added his lady, *' and the 
minister with the rest.'' *' Surely, you do not mean the 
bishop, madam ? " ^* 0, no ; but / have seen clergymen 
there:' 

This gentleman informed me tiiat since he had been 
here he saw an American lose four hundred pounds (two 
thousand dollars) in one evening, at play. And he was 
informed that the same man had lost fifteen hundred 
pounds (seven thousand five hundred dollars) here I This 
is» probably, some '* nice young man," whose pockets his 
fiither, in a *' green old age," had filled, and sent him to 
make '* le grand tour." 

The great establishment for the ruin of souls is on the 
south of a little stream which divides the city. You pass 
over a small bridge, and enter a grand place, or public 
square, with rows of elegant trees, and two si^es of which 
are lined with bazars, filled with every possible^ production 
of art, and all articles of luxury. These are all open at 
eleven o'clock, A.M., on the Sabbath. At the head of 
the square, stands a row of princely buildings, with fine 
colonnades, and ornamented fronts. On the extreme right 
is a theatre ; next a splendid restaurant, or liquor shop ; 
then ^e gaming establishment, one of the most superb 
buildings I have seen ; then a hotd ; and then — I cannot 
say, positivelg, what comes next I It is altogether a scene 
to daaszle the eyes, and inflame the heart with passion. 
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It reminded me, more than any thing I ever saw, of 
Banyan's *' Vanity Fair." I could hardly believe but the 
dreamer had been here ! At least, his description was a 
" dream which was not all a dream." 

** This feir, indeed, * was no new thing.' Almost fire 
thousand years agone, there were pilgrims walking to the 
celestial city. And Beelzebub and ApoUyon contrived to 
set up this fair, wherein should be sold all sorts <^ vanity, 
and that it should last all the year long. Therefore, at 
this &ir are all sorts of merchandizes sold, as houses, lands, 
trades, places, honors, preferments, titles, countries, king- 
doms, lusts, pleasures ; and delights of all sorts, as hounds, 
wives, husbands, children, and masters, servants, lives, 
blood, bodies, souls, silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, 
and what not I Moreover, at this fair are at all 
times to be seen jugglings, cheats, games, plays, fools, 
apes, knaves and rogues, and that of every kind. Here 
are to be seen, too, thefts, murders, adulteries, and Mse 
swearers. And, as in other fairs, there are several rows 
and streets under their proper names, where such and 
such wares are vended, so here, likewise, you have the 
proper places, rows, and streets. Here is the Bi-itain row, 
the French row, the Italian row, the Spanish row, the 
German row," (and American row, vide new edition ! ) 
'' But, as in other fairs some one commodity is as the 
chief of all the fair, so the ware of Rome, and her merch- 
andize, is greatly promoted in this fair. Only our J^ngUsh 
nation, with some others, have taken a dislike thereat." 
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(N6ta B6i»B. — This kat aentenoe la to be expunged (tarn 
the next Oxford edition ef Pilgrim'B Progress, by Dr. 
Puseyl) 

A fner and more trntynl deeoription of this celebraied 
watering place cannot be written. 

At 11 o'clock the rooms are all open and in fall bket^ 
Around the tables are crowds of anxions yotaries. The 
managers sit one on either side ; and as the wheel turns, 
and the balls fall into their plaees, you hear only the 
words, "frow," '*cinq,** ''deux,'' ''quartorze,'' "wn^," 
and with a little rake he draws in the money which has 
been placed npon the several figures. Sometimes, of 
course, the managers lose, but this is only a mse to whet 
the appetites of the players. Well dressed ladies (?) 
crowd up to the table and throw down their piece of silver 
or gold, lose, and turn away. All solemn, not a smile ; 
anxious and almost breathless the crowd wait their chance to 
play. And still you hear only the dull roll of the ball, and 
the deep, gruff voice of the '* marker," ** un-qtAortre, dias^ 
vingt, deux, trentef while ever and anon one turns 
away, « pale, haggard, and despairing I he is ruined! I 
'could think of nothing but hell, and the arch fiend playing 
for souls I I hurried out actually frightened ! 

About 4, P. M., the square begins to fill with proma* 
naders. A Prussian militaiy band seat themselves on an 
elevated platform, and perform some of the finest overtures 
of the most celebrated composers. 

The multitude increases. All nations, all languages, all 
20* 
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Metamed, all grades, and all characters, poor along. The 
drinking saloons are crowded, where are seen the finest 
paintings and most exquisite statuary. The theatre is open 
and the night^s revel has -commenced. I left the scene of 
mirth and madness, and walked to the top of one of ^e 
surrounding hills, from which I had a grand view of the 
" Black Forest " and the surrounding scenery. My 
impressions had been that the ** Black Forest," the scene 
of the operations of some of Napoleon's marshals, was a- 
plain, with a thick growth of pine or Jir, But it is cor-, 
rected. It is a range of lofty and terrible looking moun- 
tains. The waters on the east flow into the Danube, that 
river taking its rise at the eastern base of these hills, and 
not far from this place, while its western slopes discharge 
their waters into the Rhine. 

The old church, or cathedral, in this city has been the 
place of meeting of two noted diets or meetings of the 
"German States-General." A diet was held here in 
1520, at which the legate Pucci, sent from Bome, 
demanded that all Luther's writings should be burned. 
But the sturdy Germans, fond of books, thought it a pity 
to lose so much labor, and refused to accede to the proposal. 
And then, still later, one of those curious discussions took 
place here by which the doctrines of the Beformation were 
attempted to be put down. It was a meeting of the Swiss 
and German Beformers against the Catholics. The dispu- 
tation was fixed for the 16th of May, 1626. Dr. JEck 
was here to manage the controversy for the Papists, and 
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JScolampadius for the Reformers. Zwingle wished mneh 
to come, but was in time warned that it wonld be unsafe. 
The majority of the meeting were Catholics, and without 
publishing any minutes of the debate, declared, with 
characteristic arrogance, that they had triumphed in the 
debate. ** Let us see the minutes,'' said the Swiss people; 
but they were not forth-coming. 

All this land is consecrated by deeds of heroic daring, 
by great struggles of truth against error, by the flames of 
martyrdom and the blood of martyrs. We loug to visit 
many places which we canuot for want of time. Let no 
one think of visiting the Old World on 2k furlough} but 
take unlimited time, and then you can follow your inclina- 
tions, linger over ruins or scenes of classic interest, and 
indulge your fancy to satiety 
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FnAKKroKT, Anerinr 21, 1850. 

Fkiend 8 : 

We left Baden-Baden, or Baden of Baden, at nine 
o'clook, A. M., with many others who had seen the cariosi- 
ties, bathed in the tepid waters, and some of whom had lost 
their money at the gaming tables, after hearing Bishop 
Spencer's warning against the seductions of the place. 

We took the cars for this city, intending to make but 
one stop, viz., at Heidelburg. A run of twenty-five miles 
brought us to CarhrhtLe, the capital of the Duchy of 
Baden, and the residence of the Grand Duke. But as I 
had no desire to see him, I went through his capital with- 
out taking off my cap. This city is three and a half milos 
from the Rhine, and has a population of only twenty-four 
thousand, — a small affair for the capital of a kingdom. 
Our route here recedes from the river, which we left on 
our left hand, the plain stretching off to a great distance. 
The cities of Spires and Strasburg are on the left bank of 
808 
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the Ehine, and but just appear in the distance. As we 
leave the river, the soil becomes poor, light, and sandy, 
much like our pine barrens. It is not, and cannot be, 
cultivated to any great extent. We see our old acquaint- 
ance, the soldiers, all along the way ; at each station, each 
little village, they are sauntering about — nothing to do, 
and nobody to help them. I imagined they felt ashamed 
of their position. At least, I am sure I should ; as much 
so as to be marching through the goodly city of Boston, 
followed by scores of boys and loafers, looking at my 
feather / 

From Baden to Heidelburg the distance is about sixty 
miles. We reached the city about eleven o'clock, and 
stopped, intending to take an afternoon train for Frankfort, 
which is only about fifty miles distant from Heidelburg. 

As our object in stopping here was to visit the celebrated 
castle, we immediately started for it without a guide. We 
could see it reposing in its sombre dignity on the mountain 
side, near the city ; indeed, overlooking all the region. 

Leaving the city on our left a little, we passed through a 
long avenue of fine shade trees, and striking into a road, 
which seemed to run in that direction, we soon found om> 
selves rising in the world ; our steps became gradually 
shorter, and so with our breath. 

Finding our road diverged too much from the direction 
of the ruins, we inquired of a countryman, and he pointed 
to the left. We struck into another road, and soon we 
found ourselves under the immense archway leading into 
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the couii-jrard, where a vast plateau of grass and wild shrab- 
bery spread oat before us. Here had been held many a 
toumamefU in the days of chivalry. As we entered the 
court, a beautifol stone archway fixed onr attention, and a 
gnide, whom we found here, informed us that it is called 
'* Queen Elisabeth's gateway," and was built to commemo- 
rate the visit of the queen to this castle. But who before 
knew that old queen Bess ever visited the Castle of 
Heidelburg ? I conclude the poor fellow took us for John 
Bulls, and wished to flatter our vanity. Had he known 
we were Jonathans, he would probably have told us that it 
was built to celebrate Jackson's victory at New Orleans ! 
We passed the great gateway into the court, through walls 
ten feet thick, with guard rooms on either hand. Here we 
found some women, who act the part of guides through the 
castle. Engaging one of them, she took a huge key, and 
leading the way down into a subterranean region, she 
opened the curiosity shop. Here the relics of other days 
were gathered. Old swords, spears, helmets, spurs, haI-« 
herds, skuUs, and I know not what beside. Winding, now, 
up a flight of crazy stone steps, we came to room after 
room, cold, dark, desolate, and deserted. What had they 
been, or who had occupied them ? At last we came out 
upon the ruins of the grand tower, which the Vandal 
French blow up in 1689, and then the ruin was completed 
in 1764, when it was struck by lightning. From this 
point you look down some hundreds of feet into the valley 
below. The little river, the Niscker, flows down through 
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the ralley, and off to the Rhine. In the distance, at the 
junction of these rivers, the city of Manheim, with numer- 
ous and k^y spires, appears in yiew. The front of the 
eaatle is nearly entire, the towers excepted. Passing along 
the wall, and descending the stone stairs again, we come to 
the little chapel, in a good state of repair. The plain 
wooden benches, the chair, the pulpit, are all here yet, and 
in good preserration, though so many years have passed 
fionce the Palatines and Mectars worshipped here. 

At one end of the chapel is the confesiiancd, — the very 
box where the priest sat, and the little lattice at which his 
ear was placed to catch the whispered confession of some 
stalwart knight, or &ir and jewelled lady. I looked in ; — 
shade of Tetzel ! — there he sat before me! His large, 
lustrous eyes looking sternly upon me, his hands resting on 
his knees, and his ear at the lattice. But he listens in 
vain; no whispered confession enters his ear; no sob of 
penitent grief disturbs the silence, nor will ever again ! 
His occupation's gone ! It is an effigy of the last priest 
who officiated as chaplain in this castle. His hair and 
dress haye been preserved, and wax has done the rest. 

What emotions swelled our eouls, as we thought, Luther 
has preached in this chapel I Luther spent many nights in 
some of the rooms through which we have passed. 

In the spring of 1518, the order of the Augustines held 
its chapter in this city of Heidelburg. Luther was a mem- 
ber of the order, and was summoned to meet them. 
Lutfaer was at Wirtemburg, and that city is on the Elbe, 
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and three hnndred miles from Heidelbnrg. His friends 
said, " Stay where you are." Conscience said, ** Go 
where your duty calls you." He set out, the historian 
says, on foot, with a guide who carried his luggage. He 
reached Coburg, about half way to his destination, and 
then wrote a friend : '* All goes well, by God's favor, un- 
less it be that I must acknowledge myself to have sinned in 
undertaking this journey on foot. But for that sin I think 
I have no need of any indulgence^ for my contrition is 
perfect, and the satisfaction plenary. I am exhausted with 
fatigue, and all the conveyances are full." Some friends 
met him on the road, and gave him a seat in their carriage. 
On the 21st of April they drove into Heidelburg, and 
Luther alighted at the convent of the Augustines. You 
see it from the battlements yonder, — that old building 
with the curious tower. Heidelburg was then the capital 
of this Palatinate, and Count Wolfgang, Duke of Bavaria, 
then resided in this castle. Luther had brought a letter 
from the Elector of Saxony to this Count. ''Luther 
repaired to his magnificent castle, the delightful situation of 
which is even at this day the admiration of strangers. 
He delivered his letter to John Simler, the steward of the 
household. The latter, on reading it, said, * Truly, yoa 
have a valuable letter of credit here.' The Count received 
him very graciously, and invited him to his table. Luther 
says : ' We are very happy together, and amused eacli 
other with agreeable conversation, taking our repast, 
examining the beauties of the Palatine Palace, admiring 
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die ornaiQeats, the armoiy, ooirasBes, and any Hang 
remarkable in this celebrated and truly royal castle.' " 

The discussion took place down there, in the old convent 
of the Augnstines. A young man named Bseor was, at 
that lime, chaplain to the Count Palatine, in this oldeasde. 
He attended the dascBSsion, took notes of Lniher's 
addresses, was converted subsequently, and became a 
helper of Luther. Who does not remember, in the history 
of the Reformation, the name of Martin Bueer? This 
city afterwards revived the reformed doctrines. But ihe 
" fine gold has become dim." 

In the cellar of this castle is the celebrated wine cask 
which held two thousand one hundred tierces, or eighty- 
four thousand gallons ! It is not likely it was often filled 
with wine. We left the chapel, and passed into ene of 
the wings, up broken. and tottering stairs, into ^a labgrrinth 
of rooms, roofless, and floorless, and in perfect ruin. 
The soul has fled I We made our exit by a posttm 
in the firont wall, .into a paih that led us down thioiigh 
lAecity. I lirQke.off.a:piece of the wall, and put it in my 
pocket. 

We paa^ .through .th0,entire length of .&e city. fFke 
streets :iure narrow <and dirty. It .contains about -fifteen 
thousand inhabitants ; but they- appear wiihout ambition «— 
floUiers and asses in abundance. There is-a..celel9iikted 
.tmivemty .here, whieb, in 1816, bad eight hnndied and 
«xtyf£»ir.«tudente. 

Back.tP 0iir lu^l, ^]^ffi0 iwe 4o9k -dinner jab Aeial^Ie 
27 
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d'hote ; and it was a carioeity. I took ncte, at the time, 
of iJie dishes: — 

1 Course, Soup. 

2 " Boiled Salmon. 

8 *' Mutton and Vegetables. 

4 " Tongue. 

5 '* Sausage and Bagout. 

6 " Boast Beef. 

7 ** Chicken in Cuny. 
*8 " Boast Goose. 

9 " Pudding, 

10 " Jumbles. 

11 " Cake. 

12 " Fruit. 

18 " Another kind of Cake. 

Think of that, ye epicures ; and imagine a hungiy man 
wailang the slow process of thirteen changes ! 

We took the cars, at three, for the city of Frankfofl. 
The part of the country through which we passed to reach 
this city is uninteresting ; moderately hilly, and not pro- 
duedve. The alluyial tract of land, on the banks of the 
Bhine, is the garden of this country. We saw an iniex^ 
esting fflght as we stopped at tmr station, ^ a ** shepherd 
abiding in the field, keeping his flock ** of some hundreds 
of sheep. He was dressed in a long, black surtont, with 
a «biiched hat, and istood leUkdng upon his crook. His 
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sheep were all about him, witbout fear; for thej ^^'hnew 
his voice/* His faithful and sagacious dog seemed to 
have the principal care of his flock ; for when one of the 
flock wandered farther off than, in the judgment of the 
dog, comported with propriety, he started off, and genUy 
urged it back. It was a beautiful picture of primitiTe pas- 
toral life. 

Our company was made up of Germans, mostly ; but a' 
few Englishmen were mingled with us. A fine looking, 
intelligent. Qerman, who spoke English well, entered into 
conversation with me. When he found I was an American,- 
he became quite enthusiastic. On learning that I was 
from Boston, he inquired if I knew Mr, Charles Sumner, 
I told him I believed Mr. Sumner was then somewhere in 
Europe, and I thought it not unlikely I should meet him^ 
in Frankfort. He said he gave Mr. S. lessons in German,- 
when he visited Europe some years since, and he should be 
delighted to see him. I gave him my note-book, for his 
address, and he wrote as follows : " Lambert Grosch, 
Assessor Z. Eastatt, sends his best regards to Mr. Charles 
Sumner, and wishes very eagerly to see him before he> 
leaves his country. On the railroad, between Baden and 
B.astatt." I therefore send the compliments of M. 
Grosch, though I have not yet met Mr. Sumner here. 

At half-past six o'clock we thundered over a fine 
bridge, spanning the ** Main Fluss,** and found our- 
selves at last in the free city of FrankfortK)n-the7Mayne:y 
kept free by five thousand Austrian and Prussian soldiers, 
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wiioBd the people are obliged to support to keep thenselTeB 
ia owier. *' Vive le roi ! " "A baa le peuple 1 " A 
fiMve took us to tbe hotel '' Zum Weissen Schwan, am 
Theatre Pkts." But I caution all persons to seek some 
other house than the WkUe Swan, in Theatre Place. We 
found poor beds, pom attendance, and poor fare, while the 
charge was enormous. The English hotel was full, and 
we could not do better that night : but the next morning 
we found and took priHte lodgings, paying a moderate 
price for our rooms, and taking our meals where we 
pleased. This is the best plan, where you intend spending 
a week, or more, in a place. Tou are then independent ; 
you can go and come when you please, and live to suit 
yourself. Our meals we usually took at a fine restaurant, 
in the '' Grossen Hirschgraben," and next door to the 
house in which Gt)ethe, the great German poet, was bom. 
This, I will say, en passant, is a fine four story stone front 
house. On the front, cut into the stone, you read tlus 
inscription : — 

" In diesen Hause 

wurde 

JoHANN Wolfgang Goethe 

am 28 August, 1749, 

Gebozen." 

There are two fine statues of this celebrated man in this 
city; one in ** der stadt-allee," and the other in ** der 
stadtrbiblothek ; " both grand specimens of the art. This 
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oitjf like mosi/ European cities, abounds in fine statues in- 
public places. I hope, when our country IS finished, and 
the fever for money-making abates, we shall turn our. 
attention to the fine arts more successfully, and encourage 
and sustain natiye genius, an abundance of which, I am 
persuaded, lies hidden among us. 

We have spent two days perambulating around and 
through this city. I shall give you the result of my sight* 
seeing somewhat condensed. 

This city is one of the so called free cities of Qermany,. 
and was founded a^ early as the 5th century by the Franks, 
The territory belonging to the city is of about forty-two 
square miles, and the whole population sixty-eight thousand, 
mostly Lutherans; there being some six thousand Catholics, 
and the same number of Jews. There was formerly a 
palace here occupied by the old Dukes; and the illu£h 
trious Charlemagne often resided hero. It is situated on 
the river Mayne, about eighteen miles from its junction 
with the Ehine. The population of the city proper is not 
far from fifty thousand. We have seen few public build^- 
ings of any note. St. Bartholomew's Church, in which 
the Emperors were formerly crowned, is the most remark-^ 
able. But as we have seen the finest cathedrab on the 
continent, these second rate places attract little attention; 

This is a walled city, and double rows of trees on the 

outside of the wall form the most delightful promenade 

imaginable. The thors, or gates, are all guarded by 

armed men; and a special squad of officers ha^ just 

27* 
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'arrived, Prnssiui and Austrian; among irlioai is tiie 
monster Sbynan, perhaps apprehending that the peaee 
delegales migfat get up another reyolntion. Companies 
of txttops are oonstmitly marehing and eonntermarching 
liiron^ ihe city. MHitarj statioBS are seen aU anmnd jim. 
The pablie square is fortified with eighteen pieces of can- 
non, and a fine band of mnsic plays there every eyening to 
sootfie ifae lacerated feelings of the people. Tour readers 
will recollect that this city took the revolntionsffy fever in 
the excitement of 1848, md the Austrian and Prussian 
leeches abated it by pUU and lancet ! Near my lodgings 
a barricade was thrown up, one of the buildings was 
riddled with shot, and it is left«in that state as a *' memento 
iyranni." 

A military station is near my lodgings, and as I mA 
passing it to-day I met, what reminded me 6f home more 
than any thing I have seen, a troop of hoys going to 
schodll It is the first spectacle of the kind I have seen. 
Each had a knapsack strapped to his back filled with books. 
I thought, as they went laughing by the soldiers, **you are 
earrying ammunition that will soon unsettle the thrones of 
tyrants, and send the occupation of these minions of power 
tof its original home ! " 

We found in our walks an old, oddly sbap^ church, in 
which Luther used to preach. We tried hard to get in, 
but the key could not be found, so we contented ourselves 
With standing on the well-worn steps, trusting that our feet 
had touched a spot upon which his had rested I Wonder- 
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fill is the mission of good men to the world ; wonderful the 
undying influence which emanates from them. 

We met here, among other Americans, Professor Cleaye* 
land, formerly of Boston, now of Philadelphia. We have, 
with him, written to Liverpool to take passage in the 
steamer Asia for home ! We made np a company to viait 
two ohjects of cariosity out of the city, via. : the cemetery, 
and the private, hut splendid, collection of statoary in 
" Von Bethman's " Museum. ** Be sure," said an 
English lady to me, somewhere on my route, '* you go 
and see the statue of Ariadne on her leopard." 

We chartered two droschen, or hacks, and off we went 
ahout three miles to the museum of Mr. B. Our Ameri^ 
can ladies were too modest to go in with us, and so 
remained sitting in the carriage until we had satisfied onr 
Cfuriosity, and then they went in. An English or French 
lady, high bred and modest, would discuss with one the 
beauties of these specimens of art, with the utmost free* 
dom. The statue of Ariadne is superb, large as life ; 
reclining on her left hip upon the back of the leopard, she 
seems a living thing about to address you. The window 
of the room is screened by a crimson cloth, so that the light 
falls upon the marble with a life-like tint. The whole is 
upon a pivot, so that the attendant turns it round slowly, 
giving you a perfect view of it in your position. I have 
seen some models of this great Work in some jeweller's 
window in Washington street, Boston. It is the work of 
Thorwalsden, I believe. The remaining aneicnt statuary 
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we did not qwnd mudi time upon, bat started off to yiait 
the cemetery. This is a fine plot of groimd, and hand- 
floOMly laid oat. Bat the attraction here is the noted dead- 
htmee. It is an arrangement to decide the qnestion of 
death before burial. How manj have shuddered at the 
thought of being huried aUve ! Poets and noyelists have 
painted such scenes. The subject, all unable to epeak or 
move, and yet coneeioue ; the shrouding, shutting up Ihe 
coffin, lowering it into the grave, the last prayer, the 
audible sobs of mourners, and then the awful dropping of 
the sods upon the coffin 1 ugh I it 's horrible ! but it is all 
poetry. I do not believe a clear case has ever been made 
out. 

This establishment has been in operation twenty years, 
and three thousand persons have been *' tcatched,^^ and not 
one ever woke! Any person can have their friends 
carried through this process by paying the expense. All 
strangers dying in Frank/art are watched, so that their 
friends at a distance may not have the horrid suspicion that 
they were buried alive. I feel thankful to the authorities 
(unless the Anstrians and Prussians have something to do 
with it ; if so, I take it back !) of Frankfort, that if I do 
die here I shall be watched three or four days and nights 
before being entombed. But I will describe ft to you as 
well as I am able. 

Tou enter the cemetery through a large building, the 
part on the right hand occupied by the sexton and attend- 
ants. On the left you enter a door^ and you are in the 
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dead room. Arranged on onje side oi the room are eight 
or ten cells, like bathing rooms in a bath house ; in size 
about foor feet by eight. A narrow bed is in the room ; 
yiott see a fine wire hangs over the couch, at the end of 
yAaoh are ten thimbles, each connected with the wire at its 
top. This wire runs through the partition, and i» &em 
attached to a little bell, there being as many belk exuh 
pended in the adjoining room as there are cells in thia. 
The body to be watched is laid upon tlie ooneh^ ilie 
thimbles, above noticed, put upon the fingers of the body, 
so that the slightest muscular motion rmgs the bell to 
which the wire is attached. 

The room adjoining this is for the watchman; there he 
iremains day and night for the specified time. 

To prevent all negligence, a clock is set in one corner of 
this room, similar to the watch-clocks in our factories. A 
plate, whose edge is perforated, revolves, bringing the hole 
opposite a corresponding one in the outer case, which is 
strongly locked, and the business of the watcher is to slip 
a pin into the perforation every fifteen minutes; if it 
passes, the inspector discovers the mistake upon unlocking 
the clock. Next to this room is a third, with a bed with 
warm blankets, a warm bath, always ready and warm when 
a body is watched, a well supplied medicine chest, and a 
surgeon or physician always in attendance. The arrange- 
ment is perfect and beautiful. Imagine now a body laid , 
out, the thimbles upon the fingers, the watcher paeing 
backwards and forwards in his room ; all still as the hoM$e 
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of death ; and he expecting eveiy moment tlie startfing 
tinkle of that little beU cm the wall ! I think I could not 
waiehl 

On onr retnni to the city, we went to visit the Jews^ 
street; the point of interest here heing the old Eothschild 
honse, where these famous bankers^ were bom, and where 
the mother liyed until her death, which took place a short 
time once. 

The street is nanow and dirty ; the buildings of tiie 
meanest kind ; but I could not help believing that in 
beyond these dark and dirty precincts some Shylock sat, 
dreaming of his hoard, and muttering — 

" There is acme ill a brewing towards my rest, 
For I did dream of money bags to-night" 

Or some Jessica receiving such orders as these — 

" Hear you me, Jessica ; — 
Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vDe squeaking of the wry-necked fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 
Nor thrust your head into the public street, 
To gaze on Christian fools with yamished faces." 

Or some beautiful Bebecca bending over her embroidery. 
But I saw none, except three villainous looking fellows 
engaged in a close conversation in a dark entry. The 
Bothsdiild house is a quaint, steep roofed affidr, with the 
roof and front wall covered with slate. The wealthy sons 
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GOuld never prevail npon the old lady to leave the old 
mansion, and go into one more elegant ; with an attach- 
ment characteristio of senility, she refused to leave, bnt 
, resolved to die where she had lived. She did so; and 
** gave up the ghost among her own people." 
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Frahxvobv, Ancran 22, 1860. 

Friend S : 

OuB Congress opened this morning with great eclat. 
The place of meeting is St. Paul's Church, formerlj so 
called, but given by the city authorities as a Parliament 
House for the meeting of the States-General, and fitted up 
for that purpose. It is a large oval building, with high 
gallerieB all around, supported by a row of large columns, 
and beautifully decorated with festooned curtains and the 
flags of the Germanic Confederation, tri-colored, black, red 
and gold. Over the pulpit are three splendid flags, and a 
large, gilt shield, bearing the double-headed eagle. There 
was a great rush for tickets by the citizens, and at an early 
hour the galleries and the seats under them were filled with 
ladies and gentlemen anxious to witness the opening cere- 
monies. The delegates began to come in early, and soon 
the entue area was filled. I noticed two colored gende- 
men» Rev. Mr. Pennington, of New York, and QtanM, of 
324 
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Troy, and a representatire of the aborigines of the Amer- 
ican wilderness, George Gopway. Above fonr hundred 
came oyer from England, and a deputation from France. 
About twenty from the United States were present this 
morning, and our great country was duly honored by hav- 
ing the names of her delegates first read, Boston heading 
the list. 

The Congress was opened by the nomination of a list of 
officers by the Committee of Arrangements, which was 
adopted. Mynheer Jaub, the former prime minister of th» 
Qrand Duke of Darmstadt, was appointed Prendent, usuSL 
a large number of vice presidents and secretaries were 
selected from the various countries represented. Tlie presi- 
dent, on taking the chair, most appropriately suggested 
that we spend a few moments in silent prayer for the divine 
blessing upon the meeting ; after which, he read an ad- 
dress, which was translated into French and then into 
En^sh ; first, by a Protestant clergyman, of this eity, and 
then by Mr. Richards, of England. It was received with 
immense applause, as it successively reached the minds of 
the difiTerent languages present. It resembled the pro- 
longed and repeated echoes among the everlasting Alps. 

I ought here to say, that the city authorities have done 
themselves great honor in so freely tendering the use dt 
their fine house for the accommodation of the meeting. 
Among the memorable incidents of the morning sesffloii, t 
must not omit to mention this — the far-fiuned and deeply 
execrated Austrian, Gkn. HaynaO) appeared among Che 
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qMctotors, and spenfc some time in Tiewing the yast assent- 
blage* Perhaps he was in to see if any of ns had occa^on 
to be ahot I At least, he looked as though he would enjoy 
the marching in of his five thousand Prussian and Austrian 
soldieis stationed in &]s city, and driving us all out through 
the windows, Bicbard Cobden alluded to his preseuce as 
a good omen ; but one could but think of the gathering of 
the " spns of God, when they came to present themselyes 
before the Lord," a certain busy-body came among them ! 
The second day of the Convention a few more Americans 
arrived — Mr. B. B. Mussey, of Boston, and Bev. E. H. 
Chapin, of New York. The speaking has generally beea 
very desultory — few of the speakers were willing to keep 
to the resolutions. Mr. Cobden, of England, made a most 
effectiye speech on the resolution recommending a mutual 
disarming of the nations. Among other things, he said, 
the ^' peace friends had been denounced as enthusiasts, by 
thQ war party, and had passed through all stages of the 
process, even the charivari stage, in which they had been 
represented with noses as long as his arm.** He is a 
capital debater, and has had, of course, much practice. 
Emile Girardin, of France, followed him, in his nervous 
sfai pointed manner ; he is a strong man, with great acute- 
B^, ai^d powerful logic. One is strongly reminded of 
l^apoleon Bonaparte, by a profile of his face ; his addresses 
iferQ received with great cheering when translated into 
German and English. Girardin is a man of thought, and, 
i^rhen be speaks, he speaks to a point. His manner is 
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bad — standing upon his left foot, with the right throwB 
forward, and his left hand upon his hip, or resting it npon 
the tribune, and slashing the air perpendicularly with his 
right, he pours out a torrent of words with great filing ; 
his soul seems kindling as he proceeds with his theme, and 
he reaches his climax in a perfect blaze of eloquence. He 
fixes and keeps the attention of the audience, even those 
who cannot understand him. His sentences are short — 
often but a single word, a question, followed by an answer 
as brief. You find yourself, ere you think of it, under a 
kind of spell; and you are carried off in spite of yourself. 
He is a fine specimen of the French orator. Biohard Oob- 
den was one of the stars ; he is evidently a genius, and 
the man of the people, I heard the people of England 
speak of him in terms of highest praise ; he is regarded 
by them as their champion ; he is where Henry Brougham 
was before he was smothered with honors. I met a number 
of English landholders at the great watering place, Baden- 
Baden, and the subject of the great Peace Congress came 
up often, and the remark would he made, ** Well, I sup- 
pose Cobden will be there ; he is always running after 
novelties, and all he cares for is popularity." The fiict is^ 
the English aristocrats hate and fear him, as much as the 
people love and trust him. He is emphatically a reformer, 
** I have been following Utopian matters," said he, " all 
my life ; " that is, he had been a leader, and of eourse 
steps forward in advance of the age and the people. He 
is a capital debater; it was specially requested that, the 
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tpuketB fihoold keep to the resolutions, but Oirardin and 
Cobden were the only speakers I heard, who seemed aware 
of the existence of such thing? ; when Cobden spoke, he 
threw his shaft directly at the mark, and hit it. Mr. Bar- 
Titt was exceedingly anxious that no ailuaons should be 
made to the political condition of any country, but Cobden 
ttmld not forbear plucking the forbidden fruit, and dashed 
into tempting enclosures, and plucked, and ate, and gave 
to VB» also, to our great delight. And he did it so good- 
naturedly, that not even that impersonation of cruelty, 
Haynaa, oould be irritated by his allusions. So &miliar 
ill be with politics, so habituated to speak on that subject, 
that he oould not keep his hands off it. He evidently 
loves a storm ; and when he has raised one he skips about 
over the wrathful billows like a stormy petrel. Good luck 
to Cobden, say I ; the people idolize him, and the govern- 
ment DiaboUze (put that in the dictionary) him. Now 
let your readers imagine a little, thin, wiry man, with a 
head that never could have been intended for such a body, 
his eyes and his mouth monopoliang the most of the spaoe 
allotted to the features, his thin nose turned up at the end, 
80 that your watch would hang upon it with perfect safety, 
and over all a thick coating of good humor, never still, but 
always with a few more shot in the locker, and they will see 
the great reformer, Kiohard Cobden. 

I have " noted down " the speakers in the order of their 
addresses, but this would not interest your readers. The 
people of Frankfort seemed greatly interested in the Con- 
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yention, but I presume not so much because it was a peace 
meeting, as because it was a novelty, and brought a host of 
strangers to their beautiful city. And, indeed, one can 
hardly wonder at this ; the people want freedom, and can- 
not obtain it. You know, in the recent revolution in Ger- 
many, Frankfort was the scene of a desperate struggle, 
fearful and fruitless ; just opposite my lodgings « barricade 
was erected, and a large building was riddled with shot, 
and is left in that state to remind them of the day and 
cause. The people have no conception of any way at 
securing freedom but by fighting for it. Five thousand 
Austrian and Prussian soldiers are quartered in their city 5 
the roll of their drums wakes them m the morning, and t&e 
tramp of armed men disturbs their hours of business or 
recreation. You meet them in every street; I counted 
eighteen pieces of cannon in the public square. With all 
this, and more that cannot be written, is it a wonder that 
the Germans did not manifest as much zeal in the cause as 
the English and French ? That pander to aristocratic lust, 
the London TKmes, chuckles over this fact, as though it 
was proof, good and sufficient, of the Utopiui character of 
this movement ; carefully keeping out of sight the peculiar 
condition of the German States at present, and the oppres- 
sion under which they groan. But I am convinced that 
many of the leading German minds are favorably^disposed 
towards this cause, and no doubt this Convention, where 
so many Germans heard for the first time an exposition 
of peace, will exert a salutaiy influence upon the entire 
28* 
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people. They will read o«r debates, beoorae frnuliar with 
die attoondiog fiusts brought oul;, aad their inquiring minda 
will be led into ibia sabjeet. 

The following resolutions were introduced and discussed : 

The Congrws of the friends of UniTersal Peace, assembled at 
Fkankfort-on-the-Majae, the 22d, 23d, and 24th Angast, 1850, 
acknowledges that "recourse to arms being condemned alike hj 
religion, morality, reason, and humanity, it is the duty of all men 
to adopt measures calculated to abolish war ; " and the Congress 
recommends all its members to labor in their respective countries, 
hy BMaas of a better education of youth, by the pulpit, the plat- 
fcrm, aod the press, as well as by other practical methods, to eradi- 
cate these hereditary hatreds, and political and commercial preju- 
dices, which have been so generally the cause of disastrous 
wars. 

This Congress is of opinion, that one of the most effectual 
means of presenring peace would be for governments to refer to 
arhitratiQn all those differences between them whkh cannot he 
otherwise amicably adjusted. 

The standing armaments, with which the governments of 
Europe menace one another, impose intolerable burdens, and inflict 
grievous moral and social evils upon their respective communities ; 
this Congress camiot, therefore, too earnestly call the attention of 
governments to the necessity of entering upon a system of inter- 
na^MHial disarmament ; without prejudice to such measures as may 
he considered necessary $w the maintenance of the security of the 
citizens, and the internal tranquility of each state. 

This Congress reiterates its strong disapprobation of all foreign 
loans, negotiated for the purpose of furnishing to one people the 
means of slaughtering another. 

Tlrfs Congress, ackmowledging die principle of non4ntenreiitien, 
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recog^maes it to bd the sole right of eveij State to regulate ite owi^ 
affairs. 

This Congress recommends all the friends of peace to prepare 
public opinion in their respective countries for the convocation of 
a Congress of the representatives of the various States, with a view 
to the formation of a Code of International Law. 

One street in this city is devoted to marketing, and it is 
interesting to take an early start and visit this locality. 
You see the G-erman peasantry as it is. On all the great 
inlets to the city you will see flocking into market scores 
of ladies y generally on foot, but sometimes driving a don- 
key and cart. Each pedestrian with her commodity on her 
head : one with a basket of vegetables, another with butter, 
another with live fowls, &c. One buxom lass I noticed 
with three bushel baskets on her head, one above another, 
and all filled with vegetables. Happy the man, thought I, 
whose frau thou art. She tripped off with her load as 
though she carried nothing. 

I often passed through this market street, and listened to 
the chattering of a hundred Dutch women, and watched 
the tricks of the trade. If a purchaser appears, they have 
the art of drawing him or her to them by some quaint 
remark or a witching smile. If poultry is wanted, the fowl 
is taken from the basket, its jugular opened with a small 
knife, and its feathers are off almost as soon as I can write 
it. A rich display of fruit and vegetables is made as can 
be found any where. 
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I have aeen no women smoking ; and this is singular, as 
die practice is so nniversal unong the men. If jou sit 
down in a restorator to take your dinner, ere you finish, the 
room is fall of smoke. The first who is done, draws back 
from the table and lights his meerschaum, and pu& away. 
Soon another and another follows, and the room is filled. 
So in the cars, in the Casino, and I do not know but in 
the church, also. It is a nuisance, but yon mnst bear it 
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Aiz LA Ceatpblu, Auo. 8A, 1860. 
FSIEND S : 

At 6^ o'clock, A.M., we left the city of Frankfort fer 
this ancient city, and here spent the Lord's day in rest 
Taking the '' waggons," as the Germans style the cars* we 
ran down to Mainz, or Mayence, at the junction of the 
Bhine and Mayne. Our progress was slow, as we were over 
an hour reaching Mainz. Here the railroad diverges to 
Wies-Baden, another watering place ; and horses attached to 
our car drew us on to Biebrich, a little town below Mayenoe, 
where we were to take the steamer for Cologne. We had 
a good view (^ Mayence as we passed, a city of thirty- 
four thousand inhabitants. Ten thousand Austrian and 
Prussian troops keep the city quiet. We saw here the 
first bridge of boats we have seen ; it is one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six feet in length. This city has a fine 
cathedral, and, it is said, the strongest fortress in Germany. 

833 
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Guttenhurg, Uie inyentor of the art of printing, was 
bora hero, and the house is stOl shown. We aro now 
getting upon truly enchanted ground. Antiquity sits here 
in solemn conclave. This city was founded by the Romans 
before the Christian era. 

We reached Biehrich, and soon a little black, dirty 
steamer came along and took us aboard. We had taken 
tickets at Frankfort for Cologne, issued by the great 
' " DuMseldorf Company^'** making a great sAotr, but with 
such 9teamers as an American would employ only as tow 
boats for coal barges I 

You must pay them for putting your baggage undw 
cover, and for all other attentions which passengers claim 
of public carriers. But he who travels must lay in a large 
stock of patience. Corporations on our side of the 
Atlantic are about as soulless as those here. 

The opportunity for seeing the Rhine, by which is meant 
always all that is to be seen here, is not so favorable in 
sailing 'down as in passing up. The current is strong, 
and your progress is rapid. Travellers usually ascend 
from Cologne, or, if they have the time, linger at each old 
town and castle ruin, plodding about on foot. We got out 
our maps, and took our stand upon the deck, and com- 
menced our work of noting each successive point of 
interest, when down came a tremendous shower of rain, 
and our enthusiasm was suddenly abated. But I had 
travelled so far to see the famous Hhine that I could not 
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be disappointed, and wrapping my Scotch shawl abont my 
shoulders, and spreading my umbrella, I defied the storm 
and gazed upon the blufis as we glided by. 

There has been a vast amount of enthusiasm expended 
on the scenery of the Ehine ; and, no doubt, to those who 
have seen nothing but the marshes of lower Germany, or 
the chalk cUSEa of Dover, with the beautiful, but not 
sublime scenery of the British Isle, it is a grand scene. I 
had seen '' Bayne's Panorama of the Ehine," and 
expected to find fully realized my vision of the sublime, 
when I should glide down the old river. But 

** *Tis distance lends enchantment to the view." 

I found nothing more beautiful than the scene on the 
Hudson^ the Palisades and GaishiU mountains; and, 
indeed, if you will take the cars at Springfield, Mass., and 
run through the mountains to Albany, you will see as much 
natural grandeur and sublimity as on the Ehine. Or 
imagine the sides of those spurs of the Green Mountams 
covered with vines instead of forest trees, and each crag 
crowned with a huge pUe of old grey stones, once the 
abodes of robbers and tyrants, and the scenery will even 
surpass that of the Ehine. All the rough and moun- 
tainous part of Ehine scenery occurs soon after leaving 
Mayenoe. The banks rise up boldly from the river, and 
are what are called bluffs, so often seen on our Western 
rivers, rather than hills or mountains, the country running 
off level behind them. On the slopes next to the river 
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are often seen extensive vineyards, now in foil vintage. 
From Mayence to Bingen the river is wide and studded 
with beautiful islands. You see nothing of interest until 
you arrive in sight of Bingen, and then the banks of the 
river approach each other, the bluffi rise to a great height, 
and a sudden bend in the river seems to forbid farther 
progress. And now the ruins of the JRhine suddenly 
burst upon you in all their solitary grandeur ! You seem 
to have suddenly fallen among the former dwellings of 
giants, who hurled at each other from these grim and 
frowning heights, 



- " the seated hills with all their load, 



Bocks, waters, woods." 

You are amazed at the numbers of these old castles, 
now tumbling down, with all their centuries of buried 
incidents. Bromserberg, KIopp, Ehrenfelh, VauUsherg, 
Bheinstein, Fcdkenburg, and Sannecky all pass in rapid 
succession before you. 

Bingen, '* sweet Bingen on the Rhine," as Longfellow 
calls it, is a little dirty town on the left bank, pasenng 
down, at the junction of the Nakre with the Rhine. 
Opposite is Budeshiem, connected with which castle is a 
singular tradition. Hans Broemser Yon Rudeshiem was a 
crusader, and was taken prisoner by the Saracens; he 
made a vow that, should he be rescued, he would devote 
his only daughter, the charming Giesela, to God. On his 
return to his castle what was his astonishment to learn that 
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his daughter had frustrated bis pious purpose, by plighting 
her faith to a young German knight named Odon; and 
that the lovers had impatiently awaited bis return in 
the expectation of receiving his sanction. In a transport 
of fury he cursed his unfortunate daughter, who threw 
herself from the rocks into the Khine. Her body was 
found by some fishermen, near a singular tower in the 
middle of the river. Ever since, the waters in the river 
have boiled and foamed, and exhibited all the symptoms of 
a lover's agony ! 

As we glided into these turbulent whirlpools, we beard a 
startling shriek ! it was the steam whistle ! 

In the midst of these whirling waters stands the Mouse 
Tower. 1 recollect Mr. Bayne gave a curious tradition 
relative to the origin of this singular structure. 

A certain Bishop, or Archbishop, of Mayence bad 
gathered a large quantity of com, which he refused to 
distribute to his starving parishioners during a great 
scarcity of bread. As a judgment upon his pareimony, 
the rats and mice invaded his granaries, ate his com, 
poured into his dwelling, and forced him to fly. Wherever 
he stopped his enemies were upon him, until, at last, he 
built this tower upon the rocks of the Bingerloch, whither 
he retired. But in vain I his tormentors scented bis track, 
and the tower swarmed with them. He died of grief; and 
the tower remains a monument of his folly. This is the 
poetry of it — the prose is this : The Archbishop of May- 
ence levied tolls on all vessels passing this point, and this 
29 
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tower was probably erected as a toUrhouse! It was after- 
ward mounted with gons oalled mausterie, and hence its 
name, Matifetower, 

There can be no qnostion bat thai, at some past period, 
ihe Niagara of ihe Rhine was at this point. These lOfka 
obstructed the coarse of the river, and rolled back its 
waters into the vast plain above Mayence, which, in a 
former letter, I suggested as having been the basin of an 
immense lake. All the appearances are in &vor of the 
hypothesis. The banks of the river, for miles below 
Bingen, bear a strong resemblance to those of the Niagara 
river from the fidls down to Queenstown heights. The fiiUs 
here, as there, must have gradually receded, until the rock 
was worn away, and the loose soil above Bingen offered no 
resistance to the water. It must have been a noble catar 
ract. Perhaps Abraham, and David, and Solomon, trav- 
elled here to see the falls of the Ehine I Such changes 
have been wrought by i^Q action of water upon the face of 
the earth. A hundred years from now, and whoai will be 
seen growing on the plains of Erie, now the bed of that 
majestic lake. That river, which has worn away at least 
nine miles ef solid rode, has but half a mile dmhc to ex- 
oavato, and the work is done ! Haato, ihen»ye European 
dght-seekers, to visit the &lls of Niagara ! 

Near this place, and just above, are the villa and castie 
of Johannishwrg, dtuated on a high conical hill, sloping off 
gradually to ihe Bhine. The whole slope, contaimng 
about one hundred acres, is covered with flourishing vines. 
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There are here the ruins of an old priory, founded in 1109, 
by Rutland IT., archbishop of Mayence. The Swedes 
destroyed the buildings in the " thirty years' war." The 
Johannisburg wines are the best made in the country, and 
I noticed on the ** carte des vtns,^^ presented at the dinner 
table, these wines are nearly double the price of others. 
This estate was given, in 1816, to one of the greatest 
scamps unwhipped of justice, Prince Mettemich, by his 
patron, the emperor of Austria. ' 

A short distance below Bingen we reached the little 
Tillage of Oaub, and, just back of the village, are the 
ruins of the castle of Qtitenfels, one of the finest ruins on . 
the river. It takes ks name from (lie countess Guda, 
( GwtenfeUj rook of Guda,) a woman whose great beauty 
made her a favorite of the emperor Richard. 

Opposite Caub, and in the centre of the river, is an old 
ruin, but whether castle, palace, light-house, or toll-house, 
none can say. Tradition invests it with interest. A room 
is shown in a tower where the wives of the Counts of the 
Palatinates came to lie in. At this point the Prussian and 
Russian armies crossed the river, January 1, 1814. 

St. Gt)ar now comes into view, a grand ruin. In 
the distance are the ruins of the old fort of Rhein- 
fels, blown up by the French in 1748. Close by is 
an enormous rock, called Luteyherg, where a wonderful 
echo repeats a sound five times. A gun was fired from 
the deck of our steamer, and we heard the reports of five 
guns in different positions. Tradition attaches to this spot 
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a &ir sprite named Lurly. The Rhine boatmen always 
invoke her, on passing, and she always answers, Lurly. 

Just below this, two carious old ruins are seen about three 
hundred feet apart, and situated on a fearful crag. They 
are Leibenstein and Sternberg, usually known as " die 
bruder," — the brothers. They once belonged to an old 
nobleman who had two sons, and a beautiful ward, of whom 
both were greatly enamoured. The elder, seeing that the 
young lady preferred his brother, left, and retired to 
Ehense, to avoid the sight of the attractive beauty. 
Before the marriage could take place, the crusades com- 
menced, and the young bridegroom went to Frankfort, and 
enlisted under the banner of the cross. Soon after he had 
left, the old man died, and the elder brother returned to take 
possession of the estate ; but, instead of taking advantage 
of the absence of one of the guardians, and the death of 
the other, he treated the young lady as a sister. Two 
years passed, and the crusader returned, bringing with him 
a beautiful Grecian lady, to whom he was betrothed. The 
elder brother, enraged at his faithlessness, sent him a chal- 
lenge to mortal combat; but the tears of the broken- 
hearted lady prevented a meeting. She retired to the con- 
vent of Marienherg, the ruins of which you see nearly 
opposite, and shut herself out from the world. The con- 
vent of BomhoffeUy at the foot of the hill on which these 
ruins are, was founded with the estate of the poor lady. 
My readers will ask, ** do you believe this ? '' I answer, 
the ballad says so, and do you suppose poets will lie ? 
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All the ruins on this wonderful river, — wonderful only 
because of such ruins, — cannot be described in a passing 
letter. Every bend in the river, — and these are numer- 
ous as those in the Mississippi, — discloses a new view 
and an additional ruin. It is intoxicating to gaze on such 
pictures, and to go back to the time when every castle 
was alive with the stir and tumult of wars, of sieges, 
and forays. Nature, art, and history here blend their 
beauties. 

" Streams and dells, 
Frait, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, moantain, vine, 
And chiejlesa castles^ breathing stem farewells 
From gray, bat leafy waUs, where ruin grimly dwells.'* 

'* And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
"Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd. 
All tenantless, save to the crannying wind ; 
Or, holding dark communion with the cloud ; 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high, and battles passed below : 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud. 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere now ; 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow." 

We soon came in sight of Cohlentz, situated on a point 
of land at the junction of the river Moselle with the 
Ehine. A bridge of boats crosses the river here, through 
which we passed by unmooring some of them, and thus 
opening a passage. This city is on the left hand descend- 
ing, and lies on a level plain, so as not to show well fipom 
£9* 
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tbd river. It contains only about eleren tboosand inbab- 
itanto ; bat one would imagine them to be very religious, 
jadging from the number of steeples rising over the city. 
Oppodte is the truly magnificent castle of Ehrenbreit" 
stein, on a high bluff, steep on the river side, and 
reaehed by a winding way. This is the grandest cas- 
tle and fortification on the river. It is not what it was 
when Oiilde Harold passed, in a rhyming mood, up the 
Rhine, raising the very dead by his fervid imagination, and 
touching these old grey ruins with his magic wand, until 
they shook, and smoked, and thundered again, as of yore. 

^ Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shattered wall, 
Black with the miner's blast, apon her height 
Tet shows of what she was, when shell and ball, 
Rebounding idly, on her strength did light, — 
A -tower of victory 1 from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watched along the plain ; 
But peace destroyed what war could never blight, 
And laid those proud roofs bare to summer rain, 
On which the iron shower for years had poured in vain." 

The Romans built a strong fort on this elevation in the 
time of Julian. A successor of the apostles, (!) archbishop 
HiUinus, erected a fort in 160. Subsequently,, the 
elector, John of Baden, repaired and enlarged the for- 
tifications, and cut a well in the sblid rock, two hundred 
and eighty feet in depth, and, aflber spending three years in 
this work, it had to be sunk three hundred feet, lower, to 
secure a sure supply of water. The famous cannon called 
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** the Griffin," weighing ten tons, and throwing a ball of 
one hundred and sixty pounds weight, was placed here. 
The French took this gun to Metz when they got possession 
of this stronghold, and blew it up at the conclusion of the 
war of 1798. 

The castle now belongs to the King of Prussia, who has 
expended two million five hundred thousand dollars, which 
he has forced from his poor people, in putting it into a state 
of perfect repair. Its strength is greater than ever before. 
Close by is a monument erected by the French to com- 
memorate the Russian campaign of 1812. It is now 
turned into a standing joke ; for when the Russians, under 
Alexander, were on their way to Paris, in 1814, to rein- 
state the Bourbons, they, instead of demolishing the 
monument, just quietly cut, under the French inscription, 
this sentence : ** Seen and approved by the Russian com- 
mander, at Coblentz, in 1814." There is here a monu- 
ment to the French general, Marceau, who fell here in the 
war of the French revolution, the inscription says, ** on 
the last day of the fourth year of the French Republic." 
General Hoche also has a monument here. But why speak 
of these solitary shafts ? Every stone, and crag, and hill, 
commemorates deeds of blood, and heroes who have 
fought for and against humanity. 

" Beneath these battlements, within these walls, 
Power dwelt amidst her passions. In proud state, 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will." 
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" In their baronial fends and single fields, 
What deeds of prowess nnrecorded died ; 
And many a tower, for some wild mischief won, 
Saw the discolored Rhine beneath its rains nm." 

From Coblentz (^Confluence, from its situation at the 
union of two rivers) to Cologne was a run of a few hours ; 
but it has the interest of centuries. Numerous islands are 
passed, on many of which the mistaken rulers of the 
church caused to be built abbeys and nunneries for lazy 
priests and love-sick girls, who desired to retire from the 
world — a practice at once foolish and wicked. That queer 
sheet, the London Punch, well hits off this custom, intend- 
ing a thrust at the Puseyite tendencies of the Church of 
England. 

" What's the matter with my darling?" says a grand- 
mother to her little granddaughter, who has left her play- 
things, — a hollow globe, a stuffed doll, &c., — on the 
floor. 

** Why, grandmother," says the little devotee in frock 
and pantalettes, '* after mature deliberation I have come to 
the conclusion that the world is empty, and my doll is 
stuffed with bran ; and I want to go to a nunnery." 

We marked tihe ruins of an old convent at Andemach, 
close by the river. This was an old Roman tower. The 
kings of the Franks built a palace here, and caught fish in 
the Rhine from its windows ; but the course of the river 
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has changed, and a long rod would now be necessary to 
reach the river from its ruins. 

A curious fact connected with this place is that the best 
mill-stones in the world are cut from the mountains here, 
and sent to America, to grind the corn of the new world- 
Siegfried, count palatine of the Ehine, resided here. 
On his return from a crusade to Palestine, the slanders of 
a scoundrel — a kind of a Potiphar's wife in pantSy no 
doubt — induced him to banish his wife, the beautiful 
Genofeva, from this palace. The injured woman wandered 
into the neighboring forests, where, by the side of a lake, 
she gave birth to a son. For years she lived in this 
retreat. One day the count, in a hunting excursion, came 
upon her cabin ; astonished to find her living, and so 
strangely preserved by Providence, he heard her justification, 
took her back to his castle, pitched the scamp, Golo, from 
his castle into the river, and they there lived till they died 
in happiness. If your readers will procure, if they can 
find one, a copy of the ** Rhine ballads," an old work, 
they will become as wise as your correspondent in such 
lore, and believe as much of them as they please ; though 
I see no good reason for rejecting the story. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe it ; for the Church of Rome canonized 
Genofeva, and she has her day among other saints, and is 
prayed unto to this day. That devout Catholic yonder, 
dripping with wet from the heavy rain, and telling her 
beads, may be now saying, ** St. Genofeva, stop this rain." 
I wish she would. 
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The riyer becomes wider here, and the bluffi recede. 
We shut off steam at Bolandseck, and had a fine view of 
the castle ruins on the hill, and of the island and old con- 
vent of Nonnenwerth. This is a large island near the left 
shore, and the bloff rises abruptly above it, on a point 
made by a bend in the river. The convent is a large, old 
pile, and in a tolerable state of repair. The island con- 
tains one hundred and sixty acres. One could almost 
toss a ball firom the ruins of the castle upon the top 
of the old convent. This castle was built by the cele- 
brated Paladin Boland, the nephew of Charlemagne ; 
and it was on this wise, so says the poet, and I believe 
him. He had gone to Palestine, as a crusader, under 
betrothal to the beautiful Hildegart. It was reported, by 
some who returned, that Boland had been slain by the 
Saracens in the Holy Land. Hildegart, crediting the 
rumor, immediately took the veil, and entered the convent 
of Nonnenwerth on the island yonder. Roland returned 
to the Bhine, and found his love separated from him for 
ever. The monks had turned the key upon her, and 
would not give up so fair a prize. The stricken count 
built the castle on the top of yonder rock, overlooking 
the convent, and sat day by day, for two years, gazing 
upon the grim walls which contained the idol of his 
heart. One day, as he sat gazing upon the convent, 
'* with worn and weary eyes," the tones of a "passing 
bell " smote his ear; he looked, and in the garden of the 
convent he saw some persons digging a grave. Fear whis- 
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pered, " it is for Hildegart! " It was trae. He watched 
the funeral procession, saw her laid in her grave, listened 
to the chanting of the requiem over her body, and the next 
morning his attendants found him sitting in his usual seat 
— dead, his eyes still turned towards the convent. You 
must read this beautiful story as we did, with all the 
scenery before your eyes, to feel the poetry of it. You 
will drop a tear to the memory of ** Roland and 
Hildegart." 

We now come to the last point of interest on the Ehine 
before reaching Cologne — the '* Seven Mountains." They 
crowd up close to the river, narrowing its channel, through 
which its waters pour with increased swiftness. 

This is a pile of rough and ragged hills, sprinkled over 
with ruins. The highest peak is the DrcLchenfeU, or 
'* dragon* 8 rock,^^ On the summit are the ruins of a 
castle, beautiful in the distance. To the Emperor Valen- 
tinian these mountains are indebted for the ornaments 
crowning their summits. It is said he built many of the 
castles in the year 368. 

Byron has immortalized this spot by those fine lines •— • 

" The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine.'* 

The lofty mountain called the StronAurg^ called also 
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St. Petersburg, from a chapel once built and dedicated to 
St. Peter, rises before us. I must give one more legend 
connected with this mount, and then we shall close the book 
of poetry and take to prose again. 

Sir Dietrich of Schwarzenech, on his way to join the 
army of crusaders at Spires, passed a night at Argenfels, 
or Okkenfels, the ruins of which are seen a short distance 
above this place. The old Burggraf, the proprietor of the 
castle, had two daughters. The younger, Bertha, made a 
strong impression upon the knight. In a battle with the 
Saracens, the knight was wounded and taken prisoner. 
During his captivity he vowed a chapel to St. Peter if he 
should be freed. Of course, after a vow like this, chains 
could hold him no longer. The Christian army stormed 
the place of his confinement, and set him at liberty. He 
hastened home, and sought the towers of Argenfels. Alas ! 
they were in ruins ! During his absence, the castle had 
been stormed, the old Burggraf slain, and the daughters 
had fled ; whither, no one could tell. A sad pickle for a 
lover. An old shepherd at last informed him that the 
alarmed maidens had concealed themselves in a hermitage 
on the summit of the Stromburg. 

He soon found them, and the maiden Bertha became 
Lady of Schwarzeneck. But now comes the pathetic part 
of the story. The eldest maiden could not be persuaded 
to leave the hermitage on the mountain. It is supposed 
she also loved the knight ; but 
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" She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm V the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek," 

unta at last she died ; and we were informed we might see 
her grave by climbing to the top of the Stromburg ! Be 
that as it may, we should see the chapel, or its ruins, 
which the knight built, in fulfilment of his vow, and as a 
refuge for the disconsolate lady. 

The valley of the Rhine spreads out to a great extent 
from this point down to Cologne, and the range of hillat 
are seen lying far back from the river ; and the towrist 
must leave the river, in order to see and eiyoy many intei> 
esting situations, and take to his feet, or some publio 
conveyance. 

We passed the beautiful city of JSonn, lying upon the 
river, and containing twelve thousand inhabitants. This is 
an old city, and was first planted by a colony of Ubii. 
A strong castle was here built by the Romans, and enlarged 
by Julian. They called it Banna. The castle is now 
used by the university, and as it contains schools of medi- 
cine and surgery, a lying-in hospital, a fine library, and a 
great collection of antiquities, it is a great place of resort 
for students and others. Our friend Dr. M'Clintock 
informed me in Paris that he intended taking up his 
residence here for a year, to restore his health. 

We passed an immense raft of lumber from the upper 
Rhine, covering many acres of water, and managed by 
nearly one hundred men. It is said the value of a single 
80 
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raft IB often one hundred and fifty thousand dollars I They 
are usually eight or ten hundred feet in length, and from 
eighty to one hundred feet in breadth. On this yast plat- 
form are erected some twelve or fifteen houses; the order of 
this country being still kept up, by haying a much better 
ccUnn for the lard of the raft. It is said there are some* 
times as many as nine hundred warhnen on a single raft. 
I will not youch for this ; I prefer to guarantee all the 
legends of the Rhine I The timber is oak and fir. The 
bottom is formed of long trees placed in rows, and con- 
nected by shorter ones placed across. These are firs, 
because more buoyant. This base is bound together by 
iron clamps. These trees are used for masts by the 
Dutch. The cavities in the bottom are all filled with 
small wood. Then is added another range of timber con- 
fined to the first, and so on ; all the interstices being care- 
fully filled in with small wood. Across the ends are 
placed some stout trunks of trees to resist the shock should 
they run into some of the old castles on the Ehine, or 
ruins under water. Such a raft draws six or eight feet of 
water, and I should think one of them might cross the 
Atlantic Ocean. On either side of the main raft are 
smaller ones, called knees, which serye to direct the course 
of the raft. Still smaller ones are also attached, called 
anhenge ; the object is to prevent the main body from 
running on to the shoals or sand bars ; a kind of forlorn 
hope, or like feelers to a lobster. . A number of boats, with 
cables and anchors, and for soundtng and going ashore, 
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accompany the monster as lie floats on. The houses are 
neat and convenient ; the master's having two apartments 
with an open court. I did not observe any Prassian or 
Austrian soldiers on the one I saw.^ At one end is the 
dining saloon y and close by the kitchen. When the meal 
is ready, a bas!:ct is raised to the top of a pole, and each 
takes his wooden bowl. A quantity of provisions is 
required to fit out a raft on the Rhine equal, almost, to 
fitting out a seventy-four gun ship for a cruise. Of course, 
the whole cannot be taken at once, but is procured on the 
way. For instance, forty thousand pounds of bread; 
twenty thousand pounds of fresh meat; one thousand 
pounds of dried meat ; twelve thousand pounds of cheese ; 
one thousand five hundred pounds of butter ; forty sacks 
of dried vegetables ; one hundred and eight thousand 
bottles of beer; ten thousand eight hundred bottles of 
wine ! Live stock is on the raft, and butchers are among 
the company. No mention is made of tobacco ; but I 
should judge, at the usual rate of smoking here, about one 
thousand hogsheads would answer. Great skill is requisite 
to conduct such a cumbrous mass to its destination, and for 
many years the secret was with a man of Rudesheim and 
his sons. The timber is sold at Dordrecht, and scattered 
over the world. 

As there is nothing of interest to be seen on the river 
below Cologne, we left the steamer here, and took a little 
time to visit this great city. 

Cologne, or Coin as it is here spelled, lies upon the left 
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of the BhiDe. defloending. The river here makes a cnrre, 
and the city lies in the form of a crescent, and is nearly 
three miles in extent on the river. 

The orig^mal of this city was an entrenched camp of the 
'RAinana by Marcns Agrippa ; and this camp formed the 
capital of die UHans, who first lived on the right bank of 
the Rhine, and afterward moved to the other side under 
Agrippa. It was afterwards enlarged by a Soman colony 
which die Emperor Clandins sent here to please his wife 
Agrippina, and firom her it took the name of Colonia 
Agrippina. Yitellns was proclaimed Emperor here, by 
the army of the Ehine, and Trojan once filled the office of 
imperial legate here. Syhanus was here proclaimed Em- 
peror, and assassinated on the spot where the church of St. 
Severen now stands. The remains of the old Koman walls 
are still seen. We stood before a wall built twentynseven 
years before the birth of Christ ; it was the oldest work of 
man we had seen — the nei^ object of interest to ns just 
then would have been the Pyramids of Egypt ! Over a 
gate in this wall, called by the Romans Porta Flammea, is 
this inscription : C. C. A. A., (Colonia Claudia Agrip- 
pina Augusta.) There are many portions of the old wall 
still in existence. 

Gcmstanttne erected a stone bridge over the Rhine here, 

and when the water is low the remains of the foundation 

may still be' seen ; but, as the water was high, we did not 

see them. 

The first bishop of Cologne was Matemus, appointed 
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by Constantiae, about the year 314. With the increasing 
pride and power of the church, the privileges of the 
bishopric increased, and in 745 it was raised to the dignity 
of an archbishopricy and the whole region came under the 
sway of the archbishop. But since 1263 they have 
resided at Bonn, because of some difficulty with the inhab- 
itants, who refused to submit wholly to the sway of priests^ 
as their city was an imperial dty. It is related that one 
archbishop, the incumbent between 1577 and 1583, turned 
Protestant, having fallen in love with the beautiful Count- 
ess of Mansfeld, whom he married in spite of the Pope 
and the canon ! His name was Gehhard, a count and 
elector as well as archbishop. The Papists say he married 
2k nun by the name of Agnes, and carried her off from a 
convent ; but this is a tale of policy. Pope Gregory 
XIII. deprived him of his dignity, and commanded one of 
the sons of the church to go and destroy him. He took 
refuge in the castle of Godeshurg, just above Bonn, where 
he was besieged by Ernest y Duke of Bavaria; the castle was 
taken and blown up in 1593. What became of GehKard 
and his wife I did not learn ; but it is not difficult to 
imagine their end if they fell into the hands of the Pope^ 
Gregory XIII. ! 

Cologne has now about ninety-five thousand inhabitants ; 
but it had, in the days of its prosperity, at least one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and could muster thirty thousand 
armed men. 

The appearance of the city is not striking, as it lies in a 
30* 
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pUun, and is not seen to good advantago. Like all. 
Catholic cities, it has suffered from the government of 
popes and priests, the parasites of earth. On St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, 1425, the Jews were driven from the city. 
Some years after, in consequence of some disturbance, the 
magistrates caused seventeen hundred looms to be burnt, 
and tho weavers left the city, and removed to Aix-Ia- 
Chappelle, and other places, and established cloth manu- 
fiuitures. In 1618 all Protestants were banished from the 
town, and more than fourteen hundred houses were left 
tonantless. The French took and incorporated the city 
with the empire in 1795. The Russians took it in 1814, 
and gave it to Prussia as an indemnification, in part, for 
losses and whippings endured from the French. The city 
is not cleanly and enterprising in its appearance, but looks 
like a soulless and decaying body. And, though it is an 
immense Cologne hottley it certainly, from the scents we 
encountered, is kept well corked / 

There were some objects of interest we wished to see, and 
which we visited. 

The Church of St, Mary, in the place where the 
Roman Capitol originally stood, was one of these curiosi-. 
ties. Its appearance is antique in the extreme. It was 
founded by Plectrude, wife of Pepin, and mother of 
Charles Martel. She was buried here, and her tomb is ia 
front of the choir in the church. A statue of this woman 
is to be seen on the wall behind the choir. 

Near by is the convent, once connected with this church. 
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and interesting as tbe scene of the last bitter hours of 
Mary de Medici, wife of Henry IV., and mother of Louis 
XIII., who was driven from Paris by the arch fiend 
Richelieu. 

From here we went to the House where the celebrated 
painter, Eubens, was born — No. 10, rue de Tivol. Tho 
above named queen resided for some time in this house, 
and in the front room of tho ground floor, on the right as 
you enter, she died. What visions filled that room in that 
hour? We could but say, "Let me die the death of 
the righteous ; let my last end be like his.'* In that same 
room, Rubens was born. A tea garden is now kept here, 
for the refreshment of the numerous visitors who crowd the 
place. 

The cathedral, of course, we must see ; but I cannot 
describe it. Your readers are aware that this great curiosity 
was never finished ; and I think I am safe in saying that it 
never will be, though workmen are now employed upon tho 
unfinished tower. Few of these great works are finished. 
From 1248 to 1499 the workmen continued the work, and 
yet did not complete it. It was intended to carry up the 
two front towers five hundred feet ; one of them is 
about two hundred and fifty feet in height, and the other, 
upon which the workmen were employed, is about thirty 
feet from the ground. A bell is in the first named 
tower, which weighs twenty-five thousand pounds. On 
the summit of the tower you see the same old wooden 
crane used in hoisting the stone almost, or quite, six hundred 
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years ago. When the workmen "knocked off" that day, in 
1499, because the money was out and St. Peter was poor, 
they left the gear just as it was. I recollect an incident of 
which I was reminded by the sight of that old crane, and 
which our Longfellow has woven into his poem of Mpange- 
Une, with a little alteration, substituting the statue of 
Justice for the old crane. 

^' It chanced, ia a nobleman's palace, 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and, ere long, suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl, who lived as a maid in the honsehold. 
She, after form of trial, was condemned to die on the scaffold." 

Well, she died ; and some little time afber, a terrible storm 
threw down a part of this old machinery, and with it the 
nest of a magpie, in which was the lost necklace ! But it 
could not bring back the poor girl. I have ** made note " 
of this as an argument against capital punishment. 

As you enter this great structure you seem to be in a 
forest of stone columns. Four rows of sixty-four columns 
are standing around you ; the middle ones are thirty feet 
in circumference! Altogether, there are one hundred 
columns ; and each is surmounted by a chapiter different 
from the others. The roof is not finished, but covered ¥dth 
wood, and slated. 

The choir alone is done, and it is superb. 

The tomb of **the three kings," or wise men who 
worshipped our Saviour, is here, and their bones are shown 
with great devotion. Frederick L presented them to the 
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Archbishop of Cologne, as a remuneration for his services 
in assisting to take and utterly destroy the city of Milan, 
butchering men, women, and children ! 

We would not gratify the Sacristan so much as to ask 
to see the relics. These skulls were originally crowned 
with crowns of solid gold, weighing six pounds each ; but 
some of the roguish archbishops who wanted money, and 
had not the fear of relics before their eyes, took the gold 
and left ffiU, It is just as well, as the gold could be of 
more use than lying here ; and it was acting upon the 
policy of Napoleon, who, when he took the twelve silver 
statues of the apostles from Florence, I think, and coined 
them into francs, remarked, ** I will set these apostles to 
itinerating." 

We left the Cathedral, and hurried off to find the town 
house of Cologne, which is considered one of the most curious 
of antique relics. Its front is a white marble gateway, with' 
two fine arches, one above the other, like a double rainbow. 
The upper is of Koman, and the under of Corinthian style 
of architecture. The space between is filled with curious 
bas reliefs ; the whole surmounted by a tower of most sin- 
gular construction. Its age no one knows. 

** Drive us to Jean Marie Farina's cologne establish- 
ment," said we to our driver. ** Yah," said he, and soon 
drew up before a shop filled with bottles of the water. 
** This is not it," said one of the company who happened 
to know; and away went **whip" to another. But 
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city is divided into two parts : tbe old, or part within tbe old 
wall, and the new, or part without. 

The great attraction here are the warm sulphur baths, 
and other mineral waters. The old iron-sided RomianB 
must have been struck with astonishment when, coming into 
this plain, they found themselves in a region of steam ! 
Multitudes crowd this city to drink the waters ; thirty-six 
thousand persons were here, during one season, not long 
since. 

We rose early Sabbath morning, and walked up to one 
of the springs, in the centre of the city, to try the waters. 
A large building is erected over the spring, with a hand- 
some colonnade in front, and on one side a refreshment 
room. Two flights of stairs lead down to the spring, 
about twelve or fifteen feet below the level of the street. 
The water pours out from a spout into a marble basin, 
while a cloud of steam rises from its surface. Two girls 
stand by the fount with tumblers, and dip up and serve the 
water to the visitors. This is a regulation of the city for 
the benefit of the inhabitants. No charge is made here for 
iho water. And now there was a constant stream of 
** lame, halt, blind,'' withered, and spleeny, passing down 
one flight of steps, drinking, and up the other. The 
Naiads were kept busy, with bare arms, and covered with 
steam and perspiration. It was a scene for Hogarth ! We 
went down and took the proffered cup of esLU-de-hnmstane, 
Bah I I seem to taste it yet ! I imagined the roguish maid 
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flttiled as she gaye me the cup, as if to say *' iieotar.*' 
Imagine water, jnst hot enough to be swallowed oMnfoii- 
ably, with a strong infusion of ffunjwwder. One eaa 
almost believe it bubbles up from that place where Ilia 
leader of the robellious host dug up 

" Snlphnroiu and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and adjasted, and reduced 
To blackest grain.** 

I know not that I deriyed any special benefit from the use 
of the water. 

We learned that a small Englisb chapel existed in the 
place, and that service would be held there at half-past ten 
o'clock. We attended there at the hour, and heard a good 
sermon. There was a congregation of from fifty to seventy- 
five, principally English. It is astonishing what numbers 
of Englishmen are met at all these places. Some for plea- 
sure, some from ennui at home, some for health, and some 
because they find it ** convenient to live abroad " for a 
season, — in other words, they are in debt, and can live 
cheaper on the continent than at home. 

At one o'clock we attended high mass in the old and 
grand cathedral built by the Emperor Otho, in 988, and in 
which he was crowned. His dust lies under the altar. It 
has a magnificent dome, directly under which is a large 
slab of black marble, on which you read 

^'Caxolo MAaNO." 
81 
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I pushed mj way through the dense crowd, and stood on 
tiw tomh of Charlemagne ! This tomb was opened during 
(he reign of Otho, and the great monarch was discovered; 
elothed in royal robes, and adorned with the insignia of the 
Empire, sitting in a marble chair. On his knees lay open 
a copy of the gospels, in gold binding, and a piece of the 
true cross upon his head ! The insignia Otlio took away, 
to be used in crowning the future Emperors. 

Charlemagne died here, where he was bom, In 814. la 
1165, Frederick I. opened the tomb again, and the body 
was placed in a superb sarcophagus. This fine antique was 
stolen by the French, when they held this city, and taken 
to the Louvre; but the ''Allies'' forced them to return 
it again to the church. 

The choir of this church is the most beautiful of any we 
have seen, — purely Gothic. The French carried off the 
splendid columns once in the choir, but some of them have 
been restored. The grand organ which is here was given 
by Napoleon. Gold plates ornament the pulpit, and ivory 
and precious stones are scattered about in profusion. Over 
all, the Virgin Mary^ the object of the adoration of the 
idolaters, drops her rich drapery, while the image of Christ 
is quite an obscure and secondary matter. I listened to 
the unearthly sounds of the chanting priests, and looked 
upon the foolery of the so-called worship, until I could 
endure it no longer, and left. 

This church is rich in relics, before even the Lateran, or 
St. Peter's at Home, Only imagine the treasure. The 
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swaddling clothes and the winding sheet of Chrifit; the 
robe of the Virgin, and the shroud of John the Baptist ;. 
8ome of the manna which fell in the wilderness ; the 
leather girdle of Christ ; the Virgin's hair ; some of thd 
true cross; the scull and arm of Charles the Great; a 
piece of the cord with which the Saviour was hotmd ; and 
some others. The first named articles are kept in a shrinQ 
of solid* gold. They are exhibited once in seven years, 
from the 10th to the 21th of July, and then all Germany 
pours into the city, and devotees from all parts of Catholic 
Europe. Strangers now, however, may see the whole col- 
lection, by expressing a desire, and paying well for it. I 
did not wish to see them. Two classes of gew-gaws I had 
no desire to see — crowned heads and relics. I could not 
respect the first, nor believe in the last, if my salvation 
hung upon it. And I cannot believe that the exhibitors of 
this nonsense (I do not mean crowned heads !) have the 
least confidence in their genuineness. The poor, unlettered 
and abused people may believe in them, and this faith is 
the greatest reproach that can rest upon their rulers and 
priests. 

When the French approached the city, in 1798, these 
relics were hurried away into the interior of Germany, and 
given into the custody of the Emperor ; and when the wat 
was over, and the articles demanded again, he retained 
dome of them to remunerate him for his pious carei 
The sword of Charlemagne, some of the earth stained witK 
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the Mood of Stephen, and a oopj of the gospel in letters of 
gold, were among them. 

These real cnriocdties we would hare seen, had it not 
teen on the Sabbath. The robes worn by Pope Leo HI. 
when he consecrated the chorch. St. Barnard's robe, 
worn when he performed service here. A gold crown, with 
pioeioofl stones, given to the Virgin Mary by ifcny, 
^^MMit of Scots, and other things. 

The walks around the city are very fine, among the tall 
and beautiful trees, and smooth promenades. But the 
people are poor, wretched-looking creatures. Oppression 
tits like an incubus upon the old world ; the people cannot 
rise ; discouraged, and without ambition, they try just to 
keep soul and body together, and drag out an esdstence 
which is only a burden. 

The scenery around this city is beautiful. You hare 
left the yaUey of the Bhine ; and now, hiUs, and daks, and 
flowery meads, meet the eye. Hot springs break out att 
around you ; and, a few miles from the city, we are told, a 
rivulet runs through a valley, quite hot; of course, thej^ 
in it are ready cooked ! 

On a hill, close by the city, Napoleon caused a monu- 
ment to be erected to his glory. When the French troops 
were driven out of this country, the Cossacks overturned it, 
and dug up the foundations to secure the coins placed 
under it The king of Prussia, to whom this city now 
belongs, replaced the obelisk, but effaced the original 
inscription, and recorded the conqueror's defeat and ruin. 
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Ifc would not be strange if " some future looker-on in Aix '* 
should recoi-d, ** the emperor of France has caused to be 
restored the original inscription of Napoleon, erased by the 
Ring of Prussia in 1815." So great and sudden are the 
changes of earth. 

31* 
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LiTsiPOOL, AuOTn aD, 1850. 

Friend S : 

We bave returned anezpectedlj to the point from 
whence we started. Oar intention was to go to Bremen, 
and sail from that port for New York. Bat the next 
steamer did not sail until the twentieth of this month, and 
we could not spend the time. We therefore wrote from 
Germany, and engaged passage in one of the Cunard line, 
the Asia, which sails to-day. I must go back and bring 
you up to this time, hastily. We had spent a very 
pleasant day in the old and decayed city of Aix, among its 
interesting reminiscences, and its boiling springs and 
hissing vapors, and now we were glad to be on our way to 
the clime of old England, from which to embark for the 
land of lands! We left in the ''waggons** at nine 
o'clock, A. M., for Ostend, which we reached at six, P. M. 
We purposed to stop at no place until we reached London; 
366 
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ind, of course, all we could see was the &ce of the coun- 
try, through which we were whirled at the rate of thirty mileer 
per hour. The traveller, who would see the old towns and 
interesting points in this region, must leave the railroad, 
and take to his feet, or a post-chaise. The engineers who^ 
laid out this road had no eye to the gratification of touristSi. 
but went straight on to the mark, through hills, across 
plains, over rivers, and under cities ; you glance at the 
country, and it is gone. 

Leaving Aix, we soon passed from Prussian Germany 
into the kingdom of Belgium, or what was formerly called 
tjhe Netherlands^ or hw lands, and rightly named ; fpr^ 
with the exception of a few hours' ride from Aix, it is & 
dead level, and, at no very distant period, no doubt, waa 
submerged. 

Our first stop of importance was at Liege, on the river 
Meuse, a town of about forty thousand inhabitants. The 
scenery here is beautiful ; the river is divided by numerous 
islands, and the country bordering the river is hilly, pre- 
senting all the picturesque beauty and wildness of some 
parts of the Ehine. Some little distance back, I observed 
the lamps in the cars were lit up, and was about conclud- 
ing it was for the accommodation of the inveterate smokers,, 
when suddenly we plunged into a tunnel ; and anon into 
another and another* so that for a long distance it was a 
road of tunnels; igid but for the precaution of lighting the 
lamps we should have been much of the time in total 
darkness. 
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Our etnupany was a motley mass of all pMpl«» aiiel 
kagna^, and habits. The Germans lit theur pipes wad 
sominenced istnoking as soon as we started. Some drunken 
Siigltriinien drank brandy, and " swore terribly " in tb^ 
If etheriands, if not in Flanders ; and tbe four Yankees 
took notes and endured tbe nuisances as well as tbey could. 
Toa may now bid adieu to interesting scenery, take your 
tut yiew of Mountain, and hill, and castled crag, for you 
will see no more until you see the sublime elevations of 
Ifbfet. We dash into a land of dykes, and canals, and 
utagnani water, with occasional points of interest to break 
tfae monotony of the scene. Now you pass a noble man- 
rion of some Belgian grandee ; then you thunder along by 
an elegant paved highway, flanked by magnificent shade 
trees, stretehing away into the country; then a highly 
enltiyated plido, with immense fields of ripe gtain, 
with scores of women in short frocks gathering the 
harvests. 

An interesting fbature in this country, where such 

** Deathly iMration reigns aronna,'* 

ace the Bumerous flower gardens which float by you so 
graieefblly and so often. AH the railway stations have con^ 
ileeted with them a little parterre of flowers, in the culture 
1^ care ef which the station master spends his leisure 
Mtttente. It indicates a natural trait — the hve of nature 
and poetry. If an American station master should even 
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thiak of attaching a garden to bia premises, he would plant 
therein potatoes and beans ; his first thought is ge^in ; 
Ae national trait is developed in utility. The Germaa 
exhibits taste. We feasted our eyes on numerous and 
splendid dahlias, of all colors and shades. This is a 
ruling passion here ; I have heard of hundreds of doUars 
being paid for a single dahlia root ! 

Wo oould not stop to visit Brussels, "which we left on the 
left hand some^ twenty miles distant. We must have 
passed the field of Waterloo, and I confess I had no do- 
sire to tread its blood-stained soil. We reached Gheni^ 
interesting to Americans as the city where the treaty 
of peace was formed between our government and Great 
Britain, after some years of mutual slaughter and an 
immense waste of treasure. Why might not the same men 
have met in the same city, and settled the existing diffi- 
culties just as satisfactorily before all this destruction as 
after ? What was changed by this strife ? Nothing. It 
gave to Jackson, and Harrison, and Scott, important 
qualifications for the Presidency of the United States, 
by which the first two gained that high post of honor. 
And it gave Pike and Packenham places in West- 
minster Abbey. And a sad fact connected with this 
matter is, that the battle in which the last named lost 
his life, and the first gained his office, was fought some 
time after the treati/ was made, and when peace existed 
between the two countries. 
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This old city was foundod bj Jalius Casear, and subse- 
quentlj taken by the Vandals, who called it Vauda; 
whence its name, Gaud and Ghent, We made bat ji short 
stop here, and then were off to Brughes, which we reached 
at six o'clock. This place is well named Bridges, for it 
seems to be made up of them ; so nameroos are the canals 
that it almost equals Venice. It was formerly a great city. 
Ito numerous spires, towers, and large buildings, tell you 
what it was. Its growth and perfectiou were attained 
while our country was wholly unknown to Europe. When 
Alfred the Great was founding the Britbh Empire, console 
idating her government, and establishing her institutions, 
Ghent and Brughes were in their greatest splendor, and 
swaying the destinies of Germany. But 

" The season of their splendor is gone by ! — 
Yet every where its monaments remain ; 
Temples which rear their stately heads on high ; 

Canals that intersect the fertile plain ; 
Wide streets and squares, with many a court and hall, 
Spacious and undefaced, bat ancient all." 

So says Southey, and I believe him in this. 

Another hour, and we rattled into Ostend. A canal 
runs from Brughes to this seaport of sufficient depth to 
admit ships of one thousand tons burthen. Canal boats 
formerly plied here for the conveyance of passengers; but 
the railroad annihilates canals and stage coaches. This is 
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a strongly fortified city, but of no great interest. It con* 
tains only ten thousand inhabitants; and is, in fact, a 
mere fishing village. The harbor is ssdd to be the best on 
the coast, but vessels of any considerable size can only 
enter at high water. It was seven o'clock, P. M., when wQ 
reached Ostend, and we had the ugly English channel to 
cross that night; a high wind was blowing directly on 
shore, and the steamer which was to convey us over had 
run out at high water, and was running back and forth 
across the mouth of the harbor, and we must reach her in 
small boats. We were ticketed through to Dover, yet we 
were subjected to a gross imposition by the company, as 
we had to pay the boatmen two francs apiece to row us oiF 
to the steamer. 

We had to pull off a mile in the teeth of the wind, seas 
and tide, to reach the steamer. Hundreds of persons 
walked down to the quay to see us ride the billows, and 
off we went, rearing and plunging, with the spray break- 
ing all over us. There were three boats filled with passen- 
gers. When we reached the steamer, and hauled up under 
her lee, came the task of getting on board ; it was a 
hazardous operation. Now we rose above her gunwale, 
and anon down we went under her bends. At each 
rise and fall, one passenger would be deposited on deck ; 
some landing on all fours, some all sprawling, some, 
brought up like a shot under the windward scuppers; 
the poor women so sick a^ to care little whether they. 
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gained tbe deck or sank in the yeastj foam. Bat we got 
on board, and tbe little black, jumping craft started off fiir 
the cbalk clifis of Dover. I lay down flat upon the cabin 
floor, and slept antil aroused at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, by tbe cry, ** Dover, gentlemen, Dover. SisnpmMe^ 
if y««* please^ sir / " 

We finisbed our nap at a hotel, preferring to tak'o the 
seven o'clock train for London, which we reached at 
eleven, and dropped again, unexpectedly, into the quiet 
house of our host, Mr. Randall, No. 7 King street, Cheap- 
side. We here found letters informing us that we w«e 
duly booked for the United States of America in the 
Eoyal Mail Steamship Asia, Gapt. Judkins, to sail as pw 
advertisement. 

The next day took us to this city, and we found every 
part of tbe ship engaged ; one hundred and seventy pas- 
sengers were booked to cross tbe Atlantic. The officers 
had given up their rooms, and were to sleep in the 
hold. 

Saiurdctt/, Aug. 31, A great bustlo at our hotd; 
trunks accumulating in tbe hall ; landlord bustling about ; 
waiters dashing against each other ; cabs and hacks jostling 
and rattling along. The truth is, the steamer sails at 
twelve o'clock. 

We got a back, at last, and went down to tiie wharf, 
where the steam-tender lay waiting to convey us to the 
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ship, which has hauled out of her dock, and lies moored 
off in the Mersey. 

** Passengers must be on board at eleven o'clock,** 
so says the captain. The last boat, with the Royal MaiUy 
leaves the pier at twelve; no passenger can go off in 
her. I counted forty-seven bags containing the mails, 
each of which would hold three bushels, I should 
judge. > An officer of the Royal Navy has them in special 
charge. 

One bag was carelessly dropped overboard, and de- 
tdned us nearly an hour, so that we did not fire our 
parting gun until one o'clock. The order was given in 
a style somewhat antiquated for English officers : '* Why 

the don't you get that jt?Oifccr, and fire the gun ? " 

Aud then a rough tar brought out a red hot poker from 
the galley, and our nine pounders told the citizens of Liv- 
erpool that the Royal Mail Steamship had departed for 
America ! 

I learned, when I reached Liverpool^ that this ship 
was not going into the port of Boston, but had been 
changed to the New York line, and was to touch at 
Halifax for the last time, as she was to run against Collins' 
new line. 

A few hours sufficed to stow us away, but we were 
crowded. The ship had more passengers than she could 
accommodate well, and, of course, much inconvenience 
was suffered. We had on board eight clergymen, viz. : 
tiiiree Methodist Episcopal; three Congregationalists ; one 
32 
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Scotch Presbyterian, and one Papist. And jet, when 
Sabbath came, the Captain read prayers ! Sach are 
the regolations of this line, no minister, except a mem- 
ber of the English Chturoh, can preach on board ! Tet, 
on ihe second Sabbath, the Scotch divine was invited, 
and did preach. I cannot tell how this '* refutation" 
of which Capt. Judkins had so mnch to say, was got 
oyer, unless Cunard, who was passenger to Halifiiz, 
granted a dispensation, or because the Scotch kirk is a 
kmd of consin-german to the English. 

Another disagreeable restriction relates to lights. No 
light is allowed to bum in any stateroom or cabin after 
ten o'clock. The waiters go round and extinguish all. 
You cannot be allowed any matches or a candle to light in 
case of sickness. 

I asked the steward what we should do if we were 
taken rick in the night. '* The best you can,*' was the 
surly answer. I will here inform the officers of the 
" Asia/' and Mr. Cnnard, who so politely and gener- 
ously ** damned the Americans" on a certain occasion 
on the passage, that the writer of this had abundance 
of matches, and a candle, also, all the way over. 

I kept a hg hook, on a small scale, from which I give 
the following brief extracts : — 

Sept, 1. Wind ahead, and strong. Distance run the 
last tweniy-four hours, two hundred and sixty-six miles. 
(This fiict we got out of the officers by hard labor. In 
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American steamships the *'log^^ is posted up daily, for 
Uie gratification of the passengers.) 

Sept. 2. Wind in our favor. Sail set fore and aft. 
Distance run, three hundred and seven miles. 

Sept, 3. Wind still fresh; quite a swell. Some of 
the passengers very sick ; no symptoms of it. Eun three 
hundred and nine miles. 

Sept» 4. High wind. Sea breaks all over deck. 
Ship runs fourteen knots; distance, three hundred and 
fifteen miles. 

Sept, 5, Wmd favorable; all sails drawing. Lost 
my supper last night ; but not at all sick to-day. Distance 
ran, three hundred and two miles. 

Sept, 6. Wind still fresh and fair. Ship goes through 
the water finely. Sits not so deeply in the water 
by some ten inches. Saw a grand iceberg, computed 
one hundred feet high, and covering acres of ocean. 
Passed withui half a mile of it. Eun three hundred 
miles. 

Sept, 7. Calm and smooth. Saw steamer Europa, 
from Halifax. Captain ordered course changed, so as 
to speak her. Guns loaded for a salute. Europa changed 
her course and headed for us. Our Captain very 
quietly ordered the ship on her course again, to save 
distance, and make the Europa lose all. Her commander, 
Capt. Lott, must have a good glass, for he saw the trick, 
and put away on his course. The '* poker ^^ was pro- 
cured, and the guns fired, but Lott took no notice of 
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US and we got no news. Distance run, three hundred 
and ten miles. Made Cape Pine at half-past seven 
o'clock, A. M. 

Sept. 8. Sabbath. A sermon by a Scotch clergyman. 
He very innocently inquired of me " if there were any 
houses on the Batiks of Nmofoundland ! " Game 
within six feet of a collision with a brig ! Foggy. Dis- 
tance run, three hundred miles. In the afternoon very 
thick. Halifax passengers are getting ready to go ashore. 
Expect to be in at eight or nine o'clock, P. M. Bains 
powerfully, with a strong gale from the south-east. Ship 
rolls badly. Lead is kept going. 

Bept, 9. Experienced last night a fearful gale ; and, 
instead of reaching Halifax at nine in the evening, wa 
had to put about and run out to sea forty miles, the 
ship at times rolling so as to dip her main yard into tho 
water. Wind changed to north-west at one, A. M., and 
blew a gale. Beached Halifax at ten, A. M., and leffc at 
twelve. 

Sept, 10. Fine and smooth. Bunning for New York. 
Made three hundred miles. 

Sept. 11. We arrived at Jersey at eleven o'clock, 
A. M., in eleven days and sixteen hours from Liverpool. 

I was glad when I sailed to visit the Old World, as 
I Was about to realize a dream of my whole life. But 
my joy was Infinitely higher when I again set foot on 
American soil, for I was confirmed in my life-long con- 
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victions that this is the greatest, the most enterprising, 
the most prosperous, the most religious, (with all its 
faults and sins,) and the happiest, country in the world. 
And I here record my gratitude to the ** Preserver 
of men," that, in all my wanderings, he has preserved 
me from ''the pestilence that walketh in darkness" 
and from '' the destruction that wasteth at noon-day/' and 
brought me again to my home in safety. 
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DIVINE UNION. 

BY T. C. UPHAM, D.D« 

Th« preset work is intended to finish the series, of which 
Literior Life, and the Life of Faith, have already been pub- 
lished. 12mo. Price $1.00. 

A Teeatise ON Divine Union, designed to point out some 
of the Intimate Relations between God and Man in the higher 
forms of Religious Experience. Another book from Dr. Up- 
.ham, upon "the higher forms of religious experience,*' will 
not be unwelcome to the religious public, and, we doubt not, 
will share the deserved popularity of its predecessors. 

Christian Advocate and Journal. 

Upham on Divine Union. — Here is a truly good book. It 
has its defects, some of them theological, and some, it may 
be, practical, at least so far as inward practical devotion is 
concerned; but it is full of the sterling gold of pure truth ; it 
unveils the communion of the sanctified mind with God in the 
inner sanctuary, and by a simple, direct course of teaching, 
leads the devout inquirer into the holiest of holies. Prof 
Upham's works have all a tinge of the old mysticism about 
them; but this, to our n^iind, is a very small objection amidst 
their rare excellences. They have done vast good ; the preeh 
1 
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«al vohaiM, ire predict, will do still more. It will be a &yoz^ 
ite vitk all who hanger and thirst after righteonsneas. 

Zion's HtrdUU 



THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

BT RBY. DANIEL WISB. 

AumoK OF "Path of Lifb," &c. 

4i& Edition. 

** The Toong Man's Counsellor : or. Sketches and niastra- 

tiflBS of the Duties and Dangers of Young Men. Designed to 

be a guide to success in this life, and to happiness in the life 

which is to come. By Rev. Daniel Wise, A. M. 1 yoL 

ISmo., 256 pages. Boston : Published by C. H. Peirce." 

The exceUent practical advice which this volume contains is 

oonvejed in a style so winning and impressive, that the book 

has the interest of a novel, and at the same time the moral 

effect of a good discourse. It is deserving of a wide circola^ 

tion. — Trantcrifi, 



THE EfflNENT DEAD; 

OR, 

THE TRIUMPHS OF FAHH IN THE DHNQ HOUR 

BY BRADFORD K. PEIRCE. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY A. STEVENS. 

<* The Eminent Dead'* is the title of a new work from tho 
pen of Rev. B. K. Pelrce. It is a series of illustrations otthe 
triumph of faith in the dying hour. These illustrations are 
drawn from the histories of the most distinguished characters 
in the church, from the days of the Reformation to our own 
times. They are not merely descriptions of their last hours, 
but well-digested memoirs, showing their lives in reference to 
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their deaths. Several similar works are extant, but none as 
satisfactory as this. We commend it without hesitation. Itf 
mechanical execution is quite commendable, also. The type 
is liberal, the paper fine, and the binding neat. 

Zion*t Herald, 



THE GENIUS AND MISSION OF METHODISM, 

EKBBAOINO 

WHAT IS PECULIAR IN DOCTRINE, GOVERNMENTS, 
MODES OF WORSHIP, ETC. 

BY REV. W. P. STRICKLAND, 

Of the Ohio Conference. 

Price 37^ cenU. 

The author of the present volume has conceiyed that an 
uncnltiTated province in our denominational literature invited 
the labor of his mind and pen, in the subject which he hat 
presented to the reading public. 

As a *< hand-book" of Methodism, presenting the provi* 
dential character of its origin and of the institution of its 
various means for spiritual culture and growth, it will find, 
we trust, a welcome place on the shelves of the fionily library, 
and in the reading of our people. 

The want of a small portable volume, giving, in a popular 
form, a digest of our views of fidth and forms of discipline, 
has been felt by our ministerial brethren. Such a volume, 
exhibiting, without controversy, the peculiarities which give us 
a distinct existence among the various tribes of Israel, — the 
object and importance of our religious institutions, and a con 
nected view of our ecclesiastical polity, — has been considered 
a desideratum to place in the lumds of young converts, and 
also for the perusal of matnrer members of the church, who 
eannot afford the expense or time required for the purohaSQ 
and reading of more voluminous worlok 



WISF8 QUESnONS ON ROMANS, 

A new And revised edition of tliis popular Sab1)&th-8chool 
text-book baa juat been published. It is accompanied with an 
appendix, containing short comments upon the more difficult 
paasages in this epistle. For a Bible-class, or the adult mem* 
ben of the Sabbath-school, a more interesting or profitable 
book of study cannot be secured. Handsomely bound. $1.50 
perdoien. 

The author's &miliarity with the wants of the Sabbath- 
sebool, and his success in the preparation of text-books, will 
be a sufficient warrant for the good execution of the present 
volume. The subject, one of the most interesting and import- 
ant books in the Scripture Canon, will afford a valuable field 
for«tudy and discussion in the Bible class. — Zion*s Herald, 



CIEAVELAND'S VOYAGES. 

A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial JEnterpriset, 

BY RICHARD J. CLEAVELAND. 

WITH ILLUSTBATIONS BY BILLINGS. ILLUSTBAXED WITH FOUR 
ELEGANT STEEL ENGBAYINQS. 

12mo. Price $1.00. 

This is one of the most interesting volumes of voyages and 
commercial adventures that has been issued from the press. 
The present is the third edition of this valuable and popular 
work, and has been printed from new stereotype plates on beau- 
tiM paper, and is bound in the richest styles of the art 

Charles H. Peirce, Boston, has issued an exceedingly inter- 
esting ^' Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises,*' 
performed by Richard J. Cleaveland. These voyages began 
some fbrty-five years since, and closed about twenty years ago 
n&ey e^^tend, therefore, over a period of our commercial his- 
ifxry of no little importanoe, and are oonsiderably more inters 
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esting than if they were more recent. The author writes with 
a good, pertinent style, and his volume is embellished by sev- 
eral fine engravings. — Zion't Herald, 



THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MELODIST. 

BY REV. A. D. MERRILL 

The music, a large portion of which is original, has been 
prepared expressly for the use of children in our Sabbath- 
schools. Of the eminent qualifications of the author, — so 
well known and beloved in all our churches, — to prepare such 
a work, those acquainted with the previous musical produc- 
tions of Bro. Merrill will need no farther guarantee. The 
hymns have also been selected with great care, both in refer- 
ence to securing a variety and as to their lyrical merits. 

The publisher proposes to issue the volume at the lowest 
price at which it can be afforded, that it may enjoy a general 
circulation in our schools. The following commendation of 
the work, while passing through the press, was forwarded to 
the publisher by the Secretary of the Preachers* Meeting : — 

At a meeting of the Preachers of Boston and vicinity, held 
at the Committee-room, No. 7 Comhill, Boston, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, and' it was voted that a 
copy of the same be presented by the President and Secretary 
to Brother Charles H. Peirce : — 

Resolvedt That we cordially recommend the publication of 
the book of music and hymns prepared for the use and benefit 
of Sunday-schools, by our excellent fkther in the Gospel, Bev. 
A. D. Merrill. Lobanus Crowell, PretiderU 

T^TTVAw BoYDEN. Secretary, 
I* 
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